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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 
BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TIME OF THE CIVIL WARS AND THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE COLONIES. 


\" N JE are now drawing nearer to mod- 
ern times ; we have reached times 
in which everybody has some no- 
tion, if sometimes a wrong notion, of the 
main events and the great names. The In- 
tellectual Development of the English People 
goes on so fast and in so many ways that it 
is hard to keep up with it on a small scale. 
Every thing cannot be spoken of; many 
things, many men, must be left out. It 
becomes largely a matter of chance what 
we speak of and what we pass by. But 
there are none the less great and character- 
istic events which stand out above others. 
The main tendencies of the agecan be grasped 
and set forth, while many of the particular 
forms which they take must be left to shift 
for themselves. 

We have now reached the seventeenth 
century. At the first glance of that century 
as seen in the isle of Britain, it stands out as 
a time even more full of stirring events than 
the sixteenth. But it hardly seems a time 
of such great and lasting force changes. No 
events in the English history of any age are 
* more striking than the Great Civil War, the 
putting to death of the King, the Common- 
wealth, the Protectorate, the Restoration of 
the Monarchy. And there is no one event 
that makes a greater political landmark than 
the Revolution of the later days of the same 
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century when the Constitution was, we may 
say, finally fixed. And when we come to 
the end of the seventeenth century, we again 
feel as if the men who were then living were 
farther apart from the men who lived at its 
beginning than men who are a hundred 
years apart always are. And yet of formal 
outward change there seems less than in 
some other periods of the same length. The 
great events of the middle of the century 
look as if they were in a manner undone by 
events which followed them. And the great 
event at the end of the century may in one 
way seem hardly to mark any change at all. 
For it was before all things, not the estab- 
lishment of any thing new, but the confirma- 
tion of something old. The Civil War and 
its results seem to have made less change 
than the Reformation of Religion and the 
other events of thesixteenth century, merely 
because by the Kings’ Restoration the old 
state of things seems to have been brought 
back. Intruth it was not brought back. 
There was a wide and marked gap indeed be- 
tween the times after the Restoration and the 
times before the Civil War. And the men 
who lived at the time felt it so to be. 

In short, there is no time when we feel 
more fully than we do in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the familiar division into centuries, 
convenient as it is, is often misleading. The 
beginning of the seventeenth century, if we 
take the year 1603 rather than 1600, is dis- 
tinctly a landmark ; a great deal may besaid 
to have died with Queen Elizabeth. But 
there is nosuch gap as parts the times before 








the Civil War from the times after it. The 
time from the completion of the Reformation 
under Elizabeth to the beginning of the 
Civil War, a time somewhat less thana 
century, forms more of a whole than the two 
halves of the sixteenth century or than the 
two halves of the seventeenth. 

But, if we look beyond the isle of Britain 
to the history of the English folk all over the 
world, we shall see, not only that the seven- 
teenth century is, in that point of view, the 
most important age since the fifth and sixth, 
but that it is of all centuries, the one which 
is most thoroughly a whole. The seven- 
teenth century stands out, in the history of 
our folk and of the whole world, as the time 
when the English folk won themselves their 
third home. From this point of view we 
may sum up the history of the last three 
centuries in some way likethis. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the En- 
glish folk had but one home, in the isle of 
Britain. We say but one home, because in 
the course of thirteen hundred years the 
English folk in Britain had so utterly 
parted from their first home on the mainland 
of Europe that the men of the first England 
and of the second could no longer be looked 
on asthe same people. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century then the English 
folk had but one home; at the end of the 
seventeenth century it had two. But the 
younger of the two was immeasurably 
smaller than the elder and was politically 
dependent on it. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century the younger home of the En- 
glish folk had become politically independent 
of the elder. And now, towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, to which we are now 
drawing near, the younger home has, in 
every physical respect, become greater than 
the elder. All this, in the history of the na- 
tion as a nation, is greater than the setting 
up and casting down of Kings, Common- 
wealths, and Protectors. We must further 
remember that the causes which had to do 
with the Civil War had also a great deal to 
do with the settlement of the English folk 
in its third home. But we must again re- 
member that, though those causes had a 
great deal to do with the settlement, yet the 
settlement did not owe its beginning tothem. 
They did but give greater strength anda 
wider range to a movement that was already 
at work. The settlement of the English in 
America was a direct result of that general 
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stir, that spirit of discovery and adventure, 
which caused the American continent to be 
known atall. The political and religious 
movements which gave rise to the Civil War 
greatly helped on settlement in America: 
they found such settlement answered many of 
their purposes. But they did not give it the 
first start. In other words, Virginia is older 
than New England. 

We said just now that, in this way of 
looking at it, the seventeenth century was 
more thoroughly a whole than any other 
century of our history. The English settle- 
ments in America belong to the seventeenth 
century ; they fill up the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; they largely derive their character from 
the fact that it was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that they were made. Before the seven- 
teenth century settlement was at most at- 
tempted; it was never really carried out. 
During the whole of the seventeenth century 
settlement was goingon. After the seven- 
teenth century settlement became far less 
active; in the eighteenth only one wholly 
new colony was added to those which were 
founded in the seventeenth. Theeighteenth 
century saw a great deal of conquest of dis- 
tant possessions, but very little of coloniza- 
tion in the true sense. Its later years did 
indeed point the way to a fourth home of the 
English folk in the Southern Ocear’; but 
they only pointed the way. The spread of 
the English folk, as a folk, winning new 
homes, over the whole world has been the 
work of the seventeenth century and of the 
nineteenth. 

The settlement of the English in America 
in the seventeenth century had much in com- 
mon with the first settlement of the English 
in Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries; 
it had also much that was widely different. 
The two are parted by all that parts thesixth 
century from the seventeenth. That is, the 
English people in the seventeenth century 
had become widely different from the En- 
glish people in the sixth century. And be- 
sides this, there were wide differences in the 
circumstances of the settlements themselves. 
The later settlement was made at the cost of 
mere savages ; the earlier was made at the 
cost of a people in some things more ad- 
vanced than the settlers, a people who kept 
the memory of a great power which had but 
lately passed away. Still the actual settle- 
ment in a new land, the occupying of a new 
home, the beginning of every thing afresh, 
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were all common to both settlements. We 
may say that the settlers of the seventeenth 
century found themselves in the same case 
as the settlers of the fifth, only with the ben- 
efitof allthe advance that had been made 
between the fifth century and the seven- 
teenth. But both were doing essentially the 
same work, a work which no Englishman 
had been called on to doin all the ages be- 
tween. And yet there was one great differ- 
ence in their results. The settlement of the 
fifth century founded a nation in every sense. 
As we said before, the English who settled 
in Britain parted off altogether from the En- 
glish who stayed on the mainland. The 
English who settled in America did not in 
the same way part off, they could not and 
did not wish to part off from the English 
who stayed in Britain. Too much had hap- 
pened between the two settlements to allow 
ofthis. The English settlements in Amer- 
ica did not at once found a new nation, 
though they led to the foundation of a new 
nation in the next century. But it was only 
ina political sense that a new nation was 
founded. The English folk was split into 
two independent powers, whereas before it 
had formed only one. But, though this truth 
is sometimes forgotten on both sides, in all 
else that goes to make up a nation, in lan- 
guage and law and countless other things, 
the two independent powers remained as 
truly one people as they had been before. 
The Engiish settlers in America took with 
them, as far as they could, the state of things 
which they left behind them in Britain. But 
they could not take it with them in every 
thing. A colony, simply because it is a col- 
ony, cannot exactly reproduce the state of 
things in the mother-country. And there 
were circumstances in some of the American 
colonies which made the settlers specially 
wishin some points not to reproduce the 
state of things in the mother-country. But 
on the whole the England of the seventeenth 
century was reproduced in America as far as 
itcould be. It was naturally reproduced, 
both in manners and institutions, in a sim- 
pler form. The settlers, having necessarily 
fallen back onan older and simpler kind of 
life, naturally reproduced older and simpler 
institutions. A New England town-meeting, 
for instance, did not exactly reproduce any 
thing that was in use in Old England at the 
timeof thesettlement. But it cannot becalled 
a new thing ; it was a new shoot from a very 
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old stock. It wasa falling back, most likely 
an unwitting falling back, on the oldest in- 
stitutions of the English and all other Teu- 
tonic nations. The seventeenth century fell 
back on the sixth, because it found itself in 
some respects in the circumstances of the 
sixth. And there is still left on many things 
in America a strong impress of the seven- 
teenth century. As is sure to happen in 
such cases, of the severed branches of the one 
folk, each kept some old things that the 
other dropped ; each took up some new things 
that the other did not take up. Thus the 
British visitor to America, among much 
that is new, marks also much that is old. 
He marks much that comes straight from 
the England of the seventeenth century. He 
soon finds out that, while many things in 
America are palpably very new, whatever is 
not palpably very new is commonly old, 
often older than the thing which answers to 
itin Old England, This is truein language, 
law, custom, and many other things. Es- 
pecially what are commonly called ‘‘ Amer- 
icanisms’’ in language, when they are not 
palpably new, are pretty sure to be simply 
the English usage of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, staying on in America when forgotten 
in Old England. 

But there was one point above all in which 
the English settlements in America connect 
themselves with the great English events of 
the seventeenth century, and thereby with 
those of the sixteenth. We must go back to 
the religious Reformation. That was a work 
of the sixteenth century; but we see its 
fruits best in the seventeenth. The result of 
the religious changes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was, as we have seen, to give the En- 
glish Church a shape intermediate between 
two extremes on each side. But, while this 
divided the nation less than any other sys- 
tem could have done, it naturally displeased 
both those who held that change had gone 
too far, and those who held that it had not 
gone far enough. Itis hard to find names 
for religious parties which will at once sat- 
isfy truth and please the parties; but we 
may distinguish those who held that change 
had gone too far as Roman Catholics, and 
those who held that it had not gone far 
enough as Puritans. The Roman Catholics, 
after they found that they could no longer 
conform to the established law in religious 
matters, became a small persecuted body, 
glad if they could escape with their lives and 
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goods. In England they could have been of 
no account at all, but for their connection 
with the Pope and other powers abroad. The 
Puritans, on the other hand,werea large part 
of the nation, and, as a party seeking change 
is sure to be, the most active and aggressive 
part. But we must remember that the orig- 
inal Puritans had no wish to part from the 
English Church, but to reform it after their 
own pattern. No one as yet had any other 
thought ; no one had yet conceived the idea 
that there could be in the same land several 
religious bodies, each acting freely after its 
own fashion. The growth of the Puritan 
feeling, the enforcement, often in a very ill- 
judged way, of ordinances in religious mat- 
ters which a large part of the nation did not 
approve, combined with the misgovernment 
of King Charles the First in civil matters to 
bring about the great Civil War and theover- 
throw for a while of the existing institutions 
in Church and State. Out of allthis came the 
first thoughts of religious toleration. They 
grew slowly during the second half of the 
century, till, at the Revolution towards the 
end of it, it was at last found possible to 
allow by law fashions of religious worship 
which were not enjoined by law. 

All this touches the history of the Amer- 
ican colonies very closely. The oldest set- 
tlements had no special religious character ; 
Virginia came nearer than any other to re- 
producing England as it was. But some- 
what later men of two kinds found that the 
New World was better suited for them than 
the Old. The Roman Catholic, refused tol- 
eration in England, found it in Maryland. 
The Puritan, unable to reform things after 
his own pattern, driven to set up congrega- 
tions of his own, found that what the law 
forbade him to do in Old England he could 
do freely in New. But he too had no more 
thought of the doctrine of toleration than the 
men of any other party. He had crossed the 
ocean that he might be able to worship after 
his own fashion ; but he had no thought of 
allowing others to worship after theirs. He 
had left Old England to escape the yoke of 
bishops ; but the Quaker in Massachusetts 
found the yoke of ministers and elders just 
as heavy. Roger Williams in Rhode Island 
alone grasped what no one elsewhere was 
able to reach to. Just asin the case of Scot- 
land, the religious circumstances of New 
England produced a certain type of charac- 
ter, which had less opportunity for showing 


itself either in the mother-country or in the 
other colonies. And it was a type of 
character which, if we call it hard and nar- 
tow, still developed some moral and some 
intellectual faculties very strongly. 

In Old England the Puritan cause won the 
day for a season ; but it wasonly for a season, 
and it did not show exactly the same features 
there as in either Scotland or in New England. 
But in one point all agreed, a point which 
has led to the deepest and most lasting effect 
on English thoughts, habits, and literature 
ever since. Here again a work of the six- 
teenth century showed its full fruit in the 
seventeenth. There had been English trans- 
lations of the Bible or of parts of it from very 
early times, and such translation was one of 
thechief objects of Wickliffe. Butit was in the 
sixteenth century that the English Bible be- 
gan to be put forth by public authority, with 
the art of printing to help on its circulation. 
The effect has been felt ever since ; but it was 
felt most of all during the Puritan movement 
of the seventeenth century. To nota fewthe 
English Bible was their only book, not 
only their book of religion, but their whole 
literature, their only history, their only 
poetry, to some their onlylaw. And without 
going tothe wild lengths to which some went 
in this matter, the English translation of the 
Bible—finally fixed early in the seventeenth 
century—has had the most happy effect on 
the English language and literature by giv- 
ing our folk one of the noblest of models. 
The language of the Bible is at the happiest 
distance from ordinary speech, near enough 
to be easily understood, but far enough off 
to be something special and dignified, some- 
thing marked off as apart from everyday 
life. Take such a great writer of English as 
Lord Macaulay ; it has helped greatly to his 
power of writing that he was thoroughly 
steeped in Bible thought and language. On 
the other hand, the religious Reformation, 
and specially the translation of the Bible, has 
done something to part the later times of 
England from the elder. Men ceased in 
some things to be English and became He- 
brew. Religious and national feeling were 
partedasunder. Insteadoftheancient saints of 
England, men thought only of the worthies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. And in the thick 
of the Puritan movement, the Hebrew history 
was often strangely perverted in the appli- 
cation of it to the times in which men lived. 

The plantation of the American colonies 
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has to do with so many things that it has 
carried us on to questions of language and 
literature rather before their time. But the 
plantation of the American colonies was only 
one form, though in this century it was the 
chief form, of the general spirit of enterprise 
in distant lands which began in the sixteenth 
century, and which has gone on ever since. 
The adventurous warfare with the Spaniards 
in America which plays so great a part in 
the sixteenth century comes to an end in the 
early part of the seventeenth. One may say 
that peaceful settlement in America takes its 
place. But plantation in America was not 
the only form that English enterprise took 
at this time. It was the time of a great 
spreading of distant trade, and there are coun- 
tries in which trade can hardly fail gradually 
to grow intodominion. The trade with Rus- 
sia began in the sixteenth century when 
Russia, approached only by the White Sea, was 
almost a newly discovered land. Then there 
was the trade with the Levant. Neither of 


these could grow into dominion ; but when 
the trade with India began, at the very end 
of the sixteenth century, and went on in- 
creasing in the seventeenth, the foundation 
of distant English dominion was laid. The 


dominion did not come yet, and, when it did 
come, it was dominion and not settlement ; 
but it could not failto come beforelong. Ac- 
tual possession began when Bombay was 
ceded by Portugal to England on the mar- 
riage of Charles the Second. With it was 
ceded Tangier in Africa, amuch nearer posses- 
sion of no real value, which was soon given 
up. But it too marks the same feeling of 
striving of enterprise and dominion far away. 
The Puritan movement led us to the trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is the translation of 
the Bible which binds together the English 
tongue and literature of all the times from 
the sixteenth century onwards. In other 
matters of language, literature, taste, and 
manners, the gap between the first and 
the second half of the seventeenth century is 
very wide. Inthe first half, before and during 
the Civil War, we seea certain stateliness and 
a certain quaintness standing side by side. 
Men seem in earnest, as men engaged, or 
likely to be engaged, in a great struggle. It 
was a time of learning, a time of thought. 
The religious controversy produced divines 
and thinkers on all sides in theology, and 
some who went beyond the bounds of any 
theology. It wasa time of great lawyers, 
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specially of lawyers who, like Selden, com- 
bined other forms of learning with their 
professional knowledge. The growth of a 
political system of large states in Europe had 
led, chiefly among the jurists of the Nether- 
lands, to the new science of international 
law, which found its way into England also. 
The study of our own history and of its an- 
cient records went on, and men began tomake 
something like a scientific examination of 
our ancient tongue. Some branches of nat- 
ural science advanced ; every one has heard 
of the discovery of the circulation of the blood 
by Charles the First’s physician, Harvey. But 
one may say roughly that learning strikes 
us more as a characteristic of the first part of 
the century and natural science as a charac- 
teristic of the second. 

As for our language itself, it went on draw- 
ing to itself many Latin words. Perhapsits 
most remarkable feature just now is that this 
was the special time of experiments in lan- 
guage. New words and phrases were in- 
vented, some of which took root and some 
did not. Itis not uncommon to find thata 
word or phrase which has come in as an in- 
novation in modern times was used by one 
writer in the seventeenth century, and by 
one only. It was a great time of English 
prose, in some shapes grave and stately, in 
others full of quaint fancies. Anda child of 
the Civil War itself, the Puritan John Bunyan, 
knew how, without school-learning, to write 
clear and strong English such as was never 
outdone before or since. In poetry the great 
Elizabethan drama with Shakspere at its 
head, went on into the century without break. 
Poets, quaint and graceful, sacred and pro- 
fane, belong more specially tothe time. And 
if Shakspere goes on into this half-century, 
Milton begins in it, and really belongs to it. 
If his greatest poem was written after the 
Restoration, it is the fruit of the time before. 
For Milton lived and played his part in the 
days of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate, and was as famous as a 
writer of political prose as he was of poetry, 
both religious and otherwise. His works 
show the impress of the Puritan religious 
movement brought to bear on a mind at once 
fresh with poetic fancy and rich with vast 
stores of learning. And both in Shakspere 
and Milton and in the literature of the time 
generally, whatever foreign influence there is 
is Italian. Italy had not yet wholly lost her 
place in Europe. 
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This comes out yet more strongly in art. 
Charles the First had a strong artistic turn 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture ; but 
as yet painting and sculpture mainly came 
from abroad. In architecture the mingled 
taste of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury still went on; but there was a strong ten- 
dency, specially under the court architect 
Inigo Jones, toward a more strictly Italian 
taste. Onthe other hand, there was, especially 
in ecclesiastical buildings, a considerable re- 
turn tothe older English forms. This specially 
comes outin many of the college buildings 
in Oxford. Literature, art, every thing 
changed greatly after the Restoration. The 
gap is indeed wide. A flood of licentious- 
ness in every shape, the reaction after the 
strict religious rule of the Puritan time, broke 
forth and affected all that came in its way. 
It was the court rather than the nation that 
was infected ; but the infection of the court 
was enough to mar the outward look of most 
things. The greatness of the gap between 
this and the earlier part of the century is 
shown by the way in which men who had 
played any part on either side, seem out of 
place. They seem far more so in the earlier 
time now than the elder men of any other 
time. Clarendon, the Royalist statesman 
and historian of the Civil War, seems to 
belong to another age, just as much as 
the Puritan Milton. Language and taste 
change a great deal; new words and new 
fashions come in fact ; the foreign influence 
is now far greater than before, and it is 
not Italian but French. Style changes ; 
from Charlesthe Second’s time onward, we 
feel that English writing is coming far nearer 
to its modern standard. If the statelier 
blank verse was brought to perfection by 
Milton, English rhyme was brought to its 
polished form by Dryden, a man who as dis- 
tinctly marks this time as Milton does the 
earlier. And this new time was a time of 
progress in many ways. Natural science 
stands out more distinctly than any thing 
else, and that in various forms. The great 
name of Newton stands highest of all. In 
moraland mental philosophy Locke leads the 
way. In matters of art, painting became 
more naturalized in England ; in architecture 
the last traces of the elder taste, which had 
lived on into the fir_t half of the seventeenth, 
dies out. The fashion is now purely classical, 
and Gothic architecture is spoken of with 
contempt. The strongest sign of all is that, 


when the great church of Saint Paul in Lon- 
don was burned, the new one built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, the chief architect of the 
time, no longer followed any ancient English 
pattern, but that of the church of Saint Peter 
at Rome. 

In most things in short we seem to take a 
new start in the latter part of theseventeenth 
century ; we seem to come to the beginning 
of a time more like our own. But the 
unbroken life of the nation goes on; it 
goes on specially in its political life, not- 
withstanding the Civil War and its ef- 
fects. Theold spirit of English freedom which 
had in some sort slept, or rather had only 
seemed tosleep, during the sixteenth century, 
awoke to full life in the seventeenth. And it 
has never even seemed to go to sleep since. 
The work of the famous Long Parliament 
was oftwokinds. As long as it kept itself 
to reforming abuses, restraining oppression, 
preserving ancient liberties, its work has 
lasted to this day. When in its later 


stage, it took to novelties, those novel- 


ties have not lasted. Then toward the end 
of the century came what we call the Revo- 
lution, though as Lord Macaulay says, when 
we think of revolutions in other lands, it 
seems strange to call itso. Wechanged one 
king for another ; we established the old lib- 
erties of the land beyond doubt. The En- 
glish Constitution now took its final legal 
shape, pretty much what it had at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. The two 
hundred years that have since passed have 
made hardly any legal change in it; what 
they have done has been silently to shape its 
practical working from time to time. But 
one great, though incidental, effect of the 
Revolution must not be left out. Since the 
fifteenth century England had had compara- 
tively little todo with foreign wars. Eliza- 
beth’s struggle with Spain was our only war 
of any great moment, and save the repulse of 
the Armada, it was hardly a war on the same 
scale as the wars ofearlier or later times. In 
the course of the seventeenth century Eng- 
land had wars with Spain, with France, and 
with the Netherlands, and with the last it had 
very hard fighting bysea. But there were no 
wars likethose of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, or like those that began towards the 
end of the seventeenth. In short, except 
when Cromwell was at the head, England, 
through the whole seventeenth century down 
to the Revolution. held the lowest place in 
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Europe that it had ever held since it became 
one kingdom. After the Revolution the 
choice of the new king, William Prince of 
Orange, led to the first of the great modern 
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wars between England and France. Since 
that time England, and after it Great Britain, 
has always held, at whatever cost, the rank 
of one of the great powers of Europe. 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM MINTO, M. A. 
Of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


PART V. 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE (CONCLUDING RE- 
MARKS). 
METONYMIES. 
O complete our account of the leading 
Zz kinds of figurative language, we shall 
advert next to various ways of describ- 
ing things not plainly and directly by their 
own names but allusively or circumstantially 
or symbolically. Consider, forexample, how 
the following differs from plain speech : 

If the French army under the great Napoleon 
was inspired by the belief that a possible mar- 
shal’s baton was in every soldier’s knapsack, so 
the belief that the child of the log cabin may 
become the Chief of the White House pene- 
trates the lowliest American homes, and adds to 
the dignity of the home without subtracting 
from the honor of the presidency. 


Such expressions as ‘‘ every soldier carries 
a marshal’s baton in his knapsack,”’ for the 
plain every soldier may become a marshal ; 
“the child of the log cabin,’’ fora poor man’s 
son ; ‘‘Chief of the White House,’ for the 
President of the United States, are technically 


known as Metonymies or Metonyms. The 
word has never, like ‘‘ metaphor,’’ found its 
way into the common vocabulary, but some 
such word is needed in the interest of exact 
criticism. Metonymic expression is quite as 
important an instrument of effective style as 
metaphoric, and it depends upon a different 
principle. The principle of metaphor is re- 
semblance ; the principle of metonym is acci- 
dental connection, of some sort, accidental but 
yet distinctive, so that the circumstance 
named suggests the thing or person intended. 
It isan accident that the residence of the 
President is known as the White House ; 
nevertheless, the Chief of the White House 
is a sufficient description. Similarly, 
any distinctive peculiarity of dress, such 
as a white tie, a shovel-hat, a smock- 


frock, a red coat; or if implement, such as 
pen, sword, trowel, baton, paste and scissors ; 
or of residence, cottage, villa, palace; in 
short, any significant part, property, adjunct, 
or collateral, may be made the basis of an al- 
lusive name. 

All such allusive substitute-names are 
loosely known as metaphors. There is no 
reason against this in the etymology of the 
word ; both metaphor and metonym imply the 
idea of transference of meaning or allusive 
suggestion. It was only for scientific con- 
venience that the old rhetoricians applied the 
one word to cases where the suggestion is 
through a link of likeness, and the other to 
cases where it is through an accidental con- 
nection. Scientifically, the distinction has 
some value, because a writer may be rich in 
metaphor and weak in metonym, and con- 
versely, wealth in the two means of expres- 
sion depending upon different faculties, the 
one upon a keen and quick sense for resem- 
blance, the other upon a strong memory for 
details and collateral circumstances. 

Practically, however, the distinction is of 
less consequence ; that is to say, a knowledge 
of the distinction will not help a writer much 
in allusive description. He may use either 
tool or both freely without being able to 
name them with accurate precision. 

Somethirty varieties ofmetonym, as we have 
defined it, have been distinguished by rhetori- 
cians. The number will not appear at all 
surprising when you remember that the prin- 
ciple of metonymy is simply to substitute for 
the plain name of athing a name or phrase 
based on something connected with it. Many 
of the figures classified by rhetoricians are 
really so common that they can hardly be 
called figurative; they are part of the com- 
mon speech. Thus to describe a rich man as 
aman ‘‘with a long purse,”’ or to say that 
‘‘ New York was thrown into a state of great 
excitement,’’ when we mean the inhabitants 
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of New York, is technically to use the soil, smock-frock, chawbacon, clodhopper. 
metonym of putting ‘‘the container for the It isthe craving for variety that fosters the 
thing contained.’’ But such artifices are so periphrastic fine English at which critics 
common that it takes some thought to see have often directed their laughter. It is un- 
wherein they depart from plain speech. der this influence that the barrister becomes 
Instead of enumerating the varieties of a ‘‘gentleman of the long robe,’’ the doctor 
metonym, it is more to our purpose to dis- ‘‘a disciple of Aisculapius,’’* the angler a 
tinguish the objects with which they are ‘‘follower of Izaak Walton” or ‘‘a brother of 
used. One obvious object is picturesque- the gentle craft,’’ a smoker ‘‘a lover of the 
ness, vividness, animation, color. A ‘‘red- Nicotian weed.’’ 
coat’? is a more picturesque word thanasol- To seek to banish such variations in plain 
dier ; it calls up a picturesque circumstance to language is a foolish enterprise on the part of 
the mind’s eye. Whether the intentionis criticism. They are founded on a natural in- 
contemptuous or respectful it is more effect- stinct. The critic may pitch out some that 
ive to indicate a thing by some striking cir- have become, in Dr. Johnson’s words, ‘“‘ easy, 
cumstances than by a plain name: an ‘“‘oil vulgar, and therefore disgusting,” but others 
king,’’ a ‘‘cotton lord,’ a ‘‘carpet-bagger,”’ will come in their stead. The merit of a met- 
a ‘‘quill-driver,” ‘‘the blind old man of onym as of other figures lies in its original- 
Chios’ rocky isle,”’* ‘‘the seer of Chelsea,”’+ ity, or comparative novelty ; when they have 
‘“‘the glorious dreamer of Highgate.’’ t reached a certain pitch of commonness, they 
Another object is to make the expression are dropped by all writers with any self-re- 
more vague and dignified. The plainname spect. You must make your index expurga- 
for disagreeable things is apt to become too /oriust for yourself, remembering that the 
suggestive, and sometimes cannot be used fear of vulgarity is a very cramping senti- 
without harshnessorcoarseness. Ourmean- ment, and that straining after originality has 
ing must then be delicately hinted at, de- its own dangers. If the coining of new met- 
corously presented under a veil to hide its re- onyms does not come easy to you, you are 
pulsive features. This is technically called better not to attempt it. 
Euphemism. 
Undoubtedly the most prevailing motive CONCLUDING REMARKS. 
for the use of metonymies, as for all figures I began by quoting theopinion thatthe best 
of speech, is the mere love of variety. way to acquire a good style is to think as 
To call a spade a spade is agood enoughrule, little about it as possible. I do not aito- 
useful to remember when you are tempted to gether agree with this, but perhaps some of 
over-elaborate and superfine allusiveness, but my readers do, after following me thus far 
too close an observance of it would result in and observing how many contradictory con- 
a very bald and poverty-stricken diction. A siderations arise when we begin to think on 
newspaper editor who consults the popular any of the means of expression. Better never 
taste is obliged to proceed on an opposite begin thinking about expression at all if it is 
principle. You may call a spade a spade so difficult to hit the right use of the various 
once or twice or three times in the course of instruments. 
an article, but if you have to refer toit oft- The study of rhetorical principles in the 
ener, you must find some metonym forthe abstract, probably does paralyze rather than 
humble instrument, even if it is nothing bet- help the judgment. They should be thought 
ter than ‘‘this oblong implement of manual out in connection with the practice of good 
husbandry.” An agricultural laborer may writers, and then they should help you, if 
be introduced as such, but as the article pro- they aresound principles, in deciding for your- 
ceeds the changes arerungonplainsynonyms self whether what you read is good writing 
such as husbandman and peasant, and famil- or not. Ifit impresses you, interests you, 
iar metonyms such as Hodge,|| son of the enlightens you, it is good writing for you. 
“*Homer. Carlyle. Coleridge. My object is to help you in analyzing the ef- 
| The use of this word for countryman arose from the fect produced on yourself, and studying how 
tact that “ most country districts in England have one or 





more families of the name of Hodge. ... . Itissaidtobe *[Es-ku-la’pi-us.] In Greek mythology the god of med- 
simply an abbreviation of Roger.””——-The synonym icine. 

*‘ chawbacon’’ was derived from the popular idea that a 
rustic lives entirely on bread and bacon. 


+[Ex-pur ga-td’ri-us.] The expression is the Latin one 
for ‘‘ a list of prohibited books ”’ 
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itis done as a guide to your own practice. 

Nothing is to be gained by studying style 
out of relation to the subject and the persons 
addressed, if you really wish to use words as 
ameans ofcommunication. Somepeople say 
that it is enough to be full of your subject 
and in earnest about it. They are so farright 
that this is indispensable ; you cannot have 
effective writing without knowledge and 
earnestness. The most effective speaker is 
the man who is in earnest. But what does 
earnestness mean ? It means that the speaker 
is determined to get a certain conviction 
home, to pass it from his own mind to an- 
other. Butisthisenough? Are we to sup- 
pose that the powerful orator never thought 
for a moment beforehand what he was going 
to say and how he was to say it? That 
there was no premeditation, no previous prep- 
aration? If he did pause to think before 
he spoke, then he thought about style, only 
it was in the right way, about style in con- 
nection with the subject and the persons ad- 
dressed. 

I may quote from a great master of popular 
style, Mr. Spurgeon, some sensible remarks 
which have a bearing on this : 

Iknow a good minister who prepared very 


elaborately. He told me he got tired of the hard 
work, and one day preached a simple sermon, 
such as he would have preached in his shirt 
sleeves if he had been wakened up in the mid- 


dle of the night. The people were far more im- 
pressed than by his usual discourses. Isaid, ‘‘I’d 
give them some more of that.’? But I should not 
say so to you, young man. ‘This was an elderly 
man, fuilof matter. Whatever he said in course 
of conversation was good. 

The reason why speeches carefully studied 
and written out are often ineffective is that 
the writer in his study loses touch with his 
audience, A practised speaker who has learned 
by experiment what tells, who knows and is 
known to his audience, is often more effect- 
ive offhand than when he has made elaborate 
preparation, because then he is apt to diverge 
into more abstruse trains of thought. To 
keep an audience before the mind’s eye and 
follow its moods asif it were actually present 
needs a vivid imagination. 

In writing, the nature of the subject and 
the audience have to be studied at least as 
much asthe mere expression. They must 
be taken all together. What rhetoricians 
callthe “intellectual qualities of style,’”’ such 
as impressiveness, simplicity, perspicuity, 
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precision, are really decided from the effect 
produced on the reader by matter and man- 
ner together. It is this joint effect that we 
judge from when we call a composition im- 
pressive or simple or perspicuous. 

A mistake often made by writers on style 
is to speak of simplicity as if it were some- 
thing absolute, as if a particular form of ex- 
pression were absolutely more simple than 
another. Simplicity is really a relative term. 
An expression is simple or abstruse accord- 
ing as it is familiar to the reader or the re- 
verse. 

We are often toid that we should use the 
Saxon part of our vocabulary rather than the 
Latin, because it is simpler. The late Dean 
Alford raised the cry and it is often heard. 
‘‘Latin,’’ says Mr. Spurgeon, “‘ is turf, Saxon 
is stone, good to pelt sinners with.’’ But it 
all depends upon whether the Saxon 
words are in common use. We have re- 
tained in our speech the Saxon words for 
many common things and primitive feel- 
ings, but others have been superseded by 
Latin words, and a word may be of Saxon 
origin and yet be far from simple. ‘‘Gain- 
say ’’’ is not sosimplea word as ‘‘ contradict.” 
‘* Yeasay ’’ may be a prettier word than “‘ as- 
sent,’’ but it is not so readily understood. 
‘““Inwit’’ is a good Saxon word, but we have 
to explain it by the Latin ‘‘ conscience.’” We 
may, if we like, use ‘‘ forewords’’ instead of 
‘‘ preface,”’ to gratify a sentiment or carry 
out a theory, but itis pedantic or affected and 
notsimpleEnglish. The simplicity ofa word 
depends entirely on whether or not it is in 
common use. 

It is a mistake, again, to suppose that sim- 
plicity depends entirely on choiceofwords. It 
depends at least as much on structure. Take 
a passage in any old author, and you will find 
that though the words separately are simple 
enough you have often to read twice and 
think, because the syntax, the turn of phrase 
or sentence, is unfamiliar to you. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s simplicity is due as much to the eol- 
loquial form of his sentences as to his homely 
diction. In a thoroughly simple style the 
words are familiar, the cast of sentence is 
familiar, and the illustrations are drawn from 
familiar sources. It must be added that the 
ideas also are familiar. 

It is often impossible to express new ideas 
in simple language. When Burke was said 
to be a less simple speaker than Fox and this 
was charged against him as a defect, De 
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Quincey repelled the charge on the ground 
that Fox was merely the mouthpiece of an 
accredited party policy whereas Burke was 
trying to connect the events of the mo- 
ment with high general principles. ‘‘ Who 
complains of a prophet,’’ he asked, ‘‘ for be- 
ing a little darker of speech than a post-office 
directory ?’’ 

It would, doubtless, be a hard thing to in- 
sist that every thinker on every subject 
should strive to make himself level with the 
comprehension of the meanest capacity and 
the most indolent intelligence. The amount 
of effort that you require of your reader must 
be regulated by circumstances. You may 
purposely choose to address a limited audi- 
ence. A treatise on the Appreciation of 
Gold or the Philosophical Presuppositions of 
Experience cannot be made as simple as Hints 
on Marriage or a story of the adventures of a 
cat. There are abstruse subjects that have 
something like a dialect of their own, and no- 
body can blame you if you write for those 
who have learned the dialect and shrink from 
the labor of trying to be intelligible in com- 
mon speech. The same holds good to a cer- 
tain extent of feelings ; your language may 
be purposely veiled and mystical, addressed 
only to the initiated. It would be a waste of 
words to advise anybody not to adopt the 
oracular style. Carlyle says somewhere that 
no great writer was ever understood without 
difficulty. _ If a man takes this as an encour- 
agement to be willfully obscure, he does so 
at hisown risk. If he is not a genuine mys- 
tic, but a bogus mystificator, he may at least 
afford some amusement to those who have 
the patience to read him. 

One of the things that the beginner is gen- 
erally advised to aim at is perspicuity or lu- 
cidity. Thisis not quite the same thing as 
simplicity, which is attained by couching 
simple ideas in simple language. Perspicu- 
ity is more a matter of arrangement, of order 
and connection, and may be achieved when 
neither the ideas nor the language are simple. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, is a remark- 
ably lucid writer. Most of the hints I sub- 
mitted in connection with sentences and 
paragraphs have for their aim perspicuity. 
This virtue can seldom be attained without 
some sacrifice of simplicity. In order to be 
lucid you have to keep toa point, and con- 
nect your ideas clearly, and as the natural 
tendency of the simple man is to wonder, he is 
conscious of a certain effort under this process. 
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Precision, exactness, is another of the vir- 
tues to which the beginner is generally ex- 
horted. To combinethis with extreme sim- 
plicity is next to impossible, for a reason that 
is obvious upon a little consideration. The 
more simple a word is, thatis tosay the more 
frequently it is used, the more vague and in- 
exact ittendsto become. A much used word 
is like a much used coin: the superscription 
gets worn off. Try to define any common 
word such as ‘‘good,”’ ‘‘wicked,’’ ‘‘just,’’ 
“‘crime,’’ ‘‘health,’’ ‘‘ education,” ‘‘cul- 
ture,”’ ‘“‘ progress,’’ and you will find that the 
ideas you attach to such simple words are far 
from exact. Socrates amused himself by go- 
ing about among the people of Athens and 
asking the meaning of stich words, professing 
to be himself a very stupid person who could 
not understand them. Everybody was ready 
at first with an answer. ‘‘ Not know what 
virtue means! Why, every fool knows that.” 
But the most confident were brought to con- 
fess that though they knew the meaning per- 
fectly well, it was not easy to put in precise 
words. 

Precision is not a popular quality. Socra- 
tes fella martyr to it. Other great propa- 
gators of new ideas have gone on a different 
plan, taking words in common use, employ- 
ing them in a sense of their own, and leaving 
the readerto guess the meaning. This is 
often the cause of the difficulty of understand- 
ing great writers. It is soin the case of Car- 
lyle himself, and Emerson. One often hears 
readers of Matthew Arnold ask what he meant 
by culture. The word is a common one, but 
he used it in a sense of his own; only it is 
fair to say that Arnold did attempt to give as 
exact a definition of his meaning as the sub- 
ject admitted of. 

I have not touched on the question of 
‘‘purity’’ of style. It is a negative virtue ; 
we say that a style is pure when it is strik- 
ingly free from foreign idioms, provincial- 
isms, slang, obsolete words and phrases, new 
and affected expressions. Generally speak- 
ing when a style is such as to win the praise 
of being classical English, there is a some- 
thing stiff and old-fashioned about it. 

There is no point of style about which so 
much has been written ; there is noneon which 
people are so ready to dogmatize asthis ques- 
tion of purity. The corruption of the Queen’s 
or the King’s English has been acommon sub- 
ject of lament among critics for the last three 
hundred years. At any time during that 
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period there have been purists who thought 
the language complete and wished to shut the 
door on new words and phrases. Swift had 
a project for fixing the language, and tomany 
of his contemporaries it appeared a most ju- 
dicious proposal. Buta good many words 
and idioms have become obsolete since the 
days of Queen Anne and a good many new 
ones have been added. 

Most people now recognize that you can no 
more stop the growth of a language than you 
can stop the growth of atree. Is there then 
no standard of good English? There is, but 
it is not a_very definite one, and it is contin- 
ually shifting. Thestandard is simply usage, 
the usage of the time. 

But who fixes the usage? It is supposed 
to be the peculiar province of the grammarian 
and thelexicographer * to ascertain the usage, 
but nobody can be said to fix or settle what 
is essentially unstable. There is nothing 
constant in a language but its mutability. 
The grammarianis not a lawgiver ; words ana 
idioms often make good a place in the lan- 
guage in defiance of the law of all the gram- 
marians, 

Who coins new words? He would be a 
wise man who could answer that question. 
The parentage of very few words can be 
traced. Isaac Disraeliclaimed the honor of 
being the first to use the word “‘ fatherland,’ 
but Dr. Fitzedward Hall produced a quotation 
from Sir Wiiliam Temple, more than a cen- 
tury earlier. Many similar claims have been 
similarly rebutted. Somebody must use a 
new word for the first time, but the child goes 
out into the world and its parentage is forgot- 
ten. If fathered at all, it is generally fathered 
wrong uponsomeeminent name. Words are 
children ofthe regiment. A new meaning is 
in the social air ; somebody finds a word for 
it; and the word is caught up and becomes 
current because of its fitness to express the 
meaning. 

A common advice to beginners is to follow 
the usage of the best speakers and writers. 
That is fairly safe advice. You arenot likely 
to go far wrong if you fol‘ow it. But ifa 
word exactly expresses your meaning, and if 
it is current among the people for whom you 
write, you have the best of justifications for 

*[Lex-i-cog’ra-pher.] Greek Jexikon, dictionary, and 


g7aphein, to wr te. The author or compiler of a diction- 
ary,or lexicon. 


using it. The meaning may be one that you 
should not express, but that is another con- 
sideration. 

Of course grammarians are right to try to 
keep new formations within the analogies of 
the language. A word coined in defiance of 
analogy is a grammatical monster, and they 
are right to try to extinguish it. Often per- 
haps they might as well let it alone ; it will 
die of itself if it is not fitted to survive. And 
some of them are apt to forget that present 
usageisthe ultimate test for a living language, 
and that change of usage is not necessarily de- 
basementand corruption. There isoftenasub- 
tle reason in popular forms if we have the pa- 
tience totrace it. Why, for example, do we 
so often see the irregular expression ‘‘ ome- 
roomed households’’? As a mere descriptive 


-epithet ‘‘ oxe-room’’ would be moreaccurate ; 


it is in accordance with analogy to use a noun 
as an adjective without any formative suffix ; 
-ed is the termination of the past participle ; 
there is no very to ‘‘one-room.’’ Yet popu- 
lar instinct has reason and grammatical anal- 
ogy on its side; it has a verbal force to ex- 
press in ‘‘one-roomed’’; it prefers to say 
‘‘one-roomed households ’’ because it thinks 
of them as being made so, not merely exist- 
ing as indifferent facts, but forced into a cer- 
tain dimension by social pressure. But the 
casuistry of grammatical correctness is a 
wide and intricate field. 

In concluding the remarks on style, I can- 
not but feel that I have only skimmed the 
surface of the subject. I have tried to keep 
to the main lines, and have resisted many 
temptations to diverge. My object has been 
to set the reader thinking for himself on prin- 
ciples. 

One remark only it remains to add, but it 
is an important one. The old rhetoricians 
laid great stress upon the character of the 
speaker as an element in the effect of his 
words. This is noless so now than it was in 
the days of Aristotle and Quintilian. They 
gave precepts for the education of the orator 
from the cradle to manhood. The modern 
thetorician would be going beyond his al- 
lotted province if he lectured you on charac- 
ter. It is none the less important. And I 
may be permitted to remind you that there 
is one useful character within every man’s 
reach, a character for knowing what he is 
writing about. 


( The end.) 









III. 
UT asecond religious revival in England 

B was at hand, more potent in its influ- 

ences and more lasting in its results 
than Puritanism itself. There was stillarem- 
nant of theold piety among the middle classes, 
in places remote from the evil influences of the 
town, and it was from this germ that the 
mighty tree of Methodism sprang, whose 
branches spread to the farthest corners of the 
kingdom. Three names stand out promi- 
nently in the history of this movement, 
George Whitefield and Charles and John 
Wesley. It was at Oxford, as young students, 
that they formed the society, very small and 
despised in its early days, which grew into 
the Methodist Church. Whitefield as a 
preacher was conspicious above all the rest. 
Extraordinary stories are told of the wonder- 
ful effect of his exhortations. The passion 
and pathos in his oratory carried all his 
hearers with him on a wave of enthusiasm, 
in spite of his occasional extravagance. It 
is recorded of him that he once addressed a 
meeting of twenty thousand colliers in the 
open air, and that the tears made furrows 
through the coal dust upon hundreds of their 
cheeks. John Wesley was second to him as 
a preacher, but excelled him as an organizer, 
while Charles Wesley wrote hymns which 
stirred the hearts of the people into raptures 
of adoration. 

These men and their followers, who seemed 
to be inspired by their enthusiasm, preached 
the Gospel to all kinds of men in all kinds of 
places, in the slums of London, in all centers 
of industry, among the sailors and dock- 
laborers of the great shipping ports and in 
the most secluded villages. The excitement 
at some of these meetings was prodigious. 
Women shrieked hysterically and fainted, 
strong men fell in convulsions, others were 
stricken senseless and lay as if dead. Some- 
times the preachers were stoned, beaten, or 
thrown into horseponds, but such persecu- 
tion only kindled in them a new ardor. Each 
year the sect grew stronger in numbers, in 
material prosperity, and in organization. 
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Converts were made by thousands. There 
were indeed more than one hundred thousand 
of them at the date of Wesley’s death (1791), 
and now, as every body knows, the Method- 
ists are numbered by millions and flourish 
in every quarter of the globe. 

It would bealmost impossible toexaggerate 
the effects, direct and indirect, of this tremen- 
dous religious awakening upon English 
society and morals. In the first place it 
startled the clergy of the established church 
from their lethargy. John Wesley, indeed, 
always proclaimed himself an ally of the 
Church of England, but the ministers of the 
latter, or many of them, thought their very 
organization imperiled by the revolution in 
sentiment which he and his associates were 
creating. The rules of the straitest Puritan- 
ism were no more ascetic than those enforced 
by Whitefield and Wesley. They forbade 
women to wear gold ornaments, or gaily 
colored dresses, and they held it sinful fora 
man to lay by any partofhisincome. White- 
field called love a foolish passion. The 
theater was denounced as a sink of iniquity. 
Dancing was rigorously forbidden and all 
forms of recreation, considered simply as 
recreation, were pronounced sinful. In a 
school which Wesley founded, the pupils were 
to rise at 4 o’clock every morning and neither 
holiday nor play-time was allowed. ‘He 
that plays asa child,” said he, ‘will play 
when he isa man.’’ It was said of White- 
field that when he entered a town he put an 
end to every pleasant thing in it. 

Contemporary reports prove conclusively 
that this revival, which was deeply emotional 
in its character, was accompanied by a great 
increase of superstition, but this fact did not 
greatly lessen its wholesome influence upon 
the community at large. The clergy of the 
Church of England, spurred into energy by 
the example set them and the fear of losing 
what little authority they still had over their 
flocks, devoted themselves with a new energy 
to their pastoral duties, and presently there 
arose throughout the nation a new spirit of 
devotion and philanthropy. The eyes of the 
prosperous were opened to the misery and 
degradation by which they were surrounded, 
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and it was seen, for the first time, that system- 
atic and organized effort was necessary for 
the relief of the wretched and the retorm of 
thecriminal poor. Popular education had 
its origin in the Sunday-schools which were 
established, at the close of the century, by 
Mr. Raikes of Gloucester. Hannah More 
excited pity and horror by her revelations of 
the shocking condition of agricultural labor- 
ers. On all sides churches and hospitals 
were built, charities were endowed, and 
money was poured out for the despatch of 
missionaries to the heathen. 

In the long lists of reformers and phi- 
lanthropists, like a planetamong lesser stars, 
stands out the name of John Howard, who 
attacked with indefatigable ardor and in- 
dustry the hideous abuses existent in the 
prisons. Each jail in the country was a 
festering social sore, a den in which decency, 
cleanliness, or discipline was unknown and 
in which every abomination was practiced. 
He visited them all, collected evidence of the 
extortion, cruelty, favoritism, and vice which 
marked their management, and startled the 
public conscience by the terrors of his story. 
He did not see the results of the labors 
which cost him his life, but his fame will 
always be associated with the great work of 
social reformation in England, which began 
more than a hundred years ago and can never 
cease until civilization itself is ended. 

It was high time that some attention was 
paid to the spiritual and temporal condition 
of the masses, whom further neglect might 
have driven into a revolution similar to that 
which drenched France with blood. The 
population of the country was more than 
doubled during the eighteenth century, and 
the increase in wealth was phenomenal. But 
in this material prosperity the poor had very 
small share. There was an abundance of 
work, but prices were high and wages, owing 
to the amount of unemployed labor, were 
low. An enormous impetus was given to 
manufacture by the invention of the spin- 
ning machine by Arkwright, of the spinning 
jenny by Hargreaves, and of the ‘‘mule’’ by 
Cromptom. The centers of industry in Lan- 
cashire were developed with marvelous rapid- 
ity, and furnished employment to tens of 
thousands of operatives. The potteries of 
Wedgewood did as much for Staffordshire. 
Countrymen, then as now, flocked to the 
cities, and as the population swelled, the 
pinch of poverty was often bitterly felt. As 
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the need of intercommunication became more 
urgent, the matchless roads which traverse 
England in all directions, were constructed 
and the canals which greatly facilitated com- 
merce and still further consolidated the wealth 
and power of the mercantile or middle class. 
Next in order came the epoch-making inven- 
tions of James Watt, who completed the sub- 
jection of steam to the service of man just at 
the time when the rapid development of the 
English collieries provided an unlimited sup- 
ply of fuel. About the same period the 
agricultural interests, which had long been 
languishing, were quickened by the reclama- 
tion of vast tracts of land, and the gradual 
adoption of improved methods of farming, 
in accordance with the teachings of Arthur 
Young, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, and others. 

In many departments of literature the 
eighteenth century was peculiarly rich. The 
stirring nature of events at home and abroad 
offered abundance of material to the students 
of fact and powerfully stimulated imagina- 
tion, while the follies, extravagancies, and 
vices of the town were strong provocatives 
of satire and ridicule. Some of the most 
brilliant stars inthe whole literary firmament 
shone during the reigns of William III., 
Anne, and George I. Pope, Addison, Swift, 
Congreve, and De Foe form a shining society. 
In Pope keenness of intellect and richness 
and delicacy of fancy were allied to a biting 
wit, nicescholarship, admirable industry, and 
mostartistic taste. His writings, both in prose 
and verse, are polished with the most exquisite 
care. His ‘‘Essayon Man,” his ‘‘Rape of the 
Lock,”’’ his ‘‘ Messiah,’’ ‘‘ Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard,’’ his translations, and his satires, 
especially the savage ‘‘ Dunciad,’’ are monu- 
ments of the versatility of his powers. Joseph 
Addison was the greatest master of English 
prose in the golden age of the language, and 
has left behind him, in his letters and essays, 
the model of a style that has never been ex- 
celled for simplicity, clearness, flexibility, 
grace, vigor, and majesty. His tragedy of 
‘*Cato,’’ although devoid of inspiration, is a 
remarkable example of scholarly and dignified 
blank verse. The name of Jonathan Swift, 
the terrible Dean, still stands for all that is 
scathing in satire, and his ‘‘Tale of a Tub ”’ 
and his adventures of Gulliver in Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag will be standards for all time in 
spite of the coarseness with which they are 
disfigured. John Gay possessed a rare fund 
of gentle humor which won a long popu- 
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larity for his fables, and Matthew Prior 
would have been assigned to higher rank in 
the poetic brotherhood if his light had not 
been dimmed by the glory of his contempo- 
raries. Thomas Tickell, Ambrose Philips, 
and Allan Ramsay are entitled at least toa 
word of mention. 

Turning to the dramatists the comedies of 
Congreveare pre-eminent for wit of the keenest 
and brightest type, but their indecency ban- 
ished them long ago from the stage. They 
were not unfaithful studies, however, of the 
manners of the period, Farquhar and Van- 
brugh [Van-broo’] were of inferior ability 
but equaled him in coarseness. Sir Richard 
Steele, as an essayist, was only second to 
Addison, and his partnership in the Sfecta- 
tor and the 7a/éler insure his immortality. 
In respect of fertility Daniel De Foesurpassed 
themall. Tothe present generation he is 
known chiefly by his immortal masterpiece 
‘*Robinson Crusoe,’’ but he was the author 
of more than two hundred books and pam- 
phlets, and was famousasa political writer be- 
fore he ever attempted fiction. Pope’s friend, 
Arbuthnot, was a satirical and humorous 
writer of no mean powers, and the essays of 
Lord Bolingbroke arestill read with pleasure. 
Among the metaphysicians Bishop Berkeley 
must be remembered, and among the critics, 
mathematicians, and theologians, Richard 
Bentley and William Whiston. 

During the reign of George II. the poets 
were numerous but scarcely of the first rank. 
The leader of them was James Thomson, 
author of ‘‘The Seasons,’’ the ‘‘Castle of 
Indolence,’’ and ‘‘Rule Britannia,’’ which 
has certainly proved its vitality. Edward 
Young’s name is still familiar as the writer 
of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ but his readers are 
few and growing less. The unfortunate Col- 
lins had culture, imagination, and exquisite 
taste, but his career ended almost before it 
had begun. Akenside in ‘‘The Pleasures of 
Imagination,’’ reached great poetic heights 
at intervals, but could not maintain a lofty 
flight, being skillful, rather than inspired. 
William Shenstone was the author of some 
graceful and pathetic pastorals, and Thomas 
Gray secured an eternal monument in his 
famous ‘‘Elegy.’’ The list would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the hymn- 
writer, Isaac Watts, and such lesser lights as 
Mallet, Dodsley, Glover, and Merrick. Among 
the dramatists we find the names of the 
mighty Samuel Johnson, whose “Irene,” 


however, was not a success; Home, the 
author of ‘‘ Douglas,’’ in which Mrs. Siddons 
won some of her greatest triumphs ; Fielding 
(the novelist), Samuel Foote, David Garrick, 
and Macklin, whose ‘‘Man of the World” 
has fallen into an oblivion which it does not 
deserve. Of novelists there was a mighty 
quartet, Samuel Richardson, over whose sen- 
timental heroines, Clarissa, Pamela, and the 
rest, oceans of tears have been shed, and 
whose Lovelace is still the type of the 
polished profligate; Henry Fielding and 
Smollett, whose truth, freedom, and vigor 
afforded the widest possible contrast to Rich- 
ardson’s effective but artificial style, and 
Samuel Johnson, whose ‘‘Rasselas,’’ con- 
sidering the fact that it was written in a week 
to defray theexpensesof his mother’s funeral, 
is a wonderful achievement. Of Johnson's 
famous dictionary it can scarcely be needful 
to speak. To this same period belong the 
historian Middleton, the biographer of Cicero; 
David Hume, the metaphysician; Adam 
Smith, the political economist; Dr. Joseph 
Butler, Bishop Warburton, and a number of 
other eminent theologians. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century 
the most prominent poets (leaving Burns out 
of the question as a Scotchman) were Oliver 
Goldsmith and William Cowper. This was 
the dull season in which the poetic field was 
lying fallow in preparation for the splendid 
harvest of the nineteenth century. Gold- 
smith’s genius, at least, was of a very high 
order, although not employed in the loftiest 
subjects. His ‘‘ Deserted Village’’ is a gem 
of pastoral poetry, while of ‘‘ The Traveller”’ 
it has been said that it does not contain one 
bad line. The ballad of ‘‘Edwin and Ange- 
lina’ is one of the most popular ever written. 
‘*She Stoops to Conquer”’ is not only a stage 
classic, but still preserves its freshness and 
vitality, while the literary charms of his 
“‘Vicar of Wakefield,” his ‘‘ Citizen of the 
World,”’ and his historical and descriptive 
writings insure them a prominent place on 
all modern book-shelves. Cowper, nowa- 
days, is remembered chiefly by the humor of 
his ‘‘John Gilpin,” but the qualities of his 
master-piece, ‘‘ The Task,’’ are of a rare order. 
Many of his fugitive pieces, too, areexquisite 
in their simplicity and pathos. His popu- 
larity in his day was unbounded. Thomas 
Chatterton, the “‘marvellous boy who perished 
in his pride,’’ was a phenomenon, but owes 
his fame more to his death than to his life. 
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James Macpherson, the translator of Ossian, 
William Falconer, Sir William Jones, Eras- 
mus Darwin, and William Gifford are among 
the brightest of the lesser lights. Among 
the dramatists, the most prominent name 
after Goldsmith, is that of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, author of ‘‘ The School for Scandal’’ 
and ‘‘The Critic.” George Coleman was 
also prominent asa humorous writer. Joanna 
Baillie is perhaps the best remembered of 
contemporary writers of tragedies. At the 
head of the novelists stands Laurence Sterne, 
whose ‘‘ Tristram Shandy’’ gave him a place 
at once among the immortals. His chief 
contemporaries were Robert Pultock, Frances 
Burney, a great favorite for half a century, 
William Beckford, Mrs. Inchbald, Ann Rad- 
cliffe, and ‘‘ Matt’’ Lewis, of ‘‘ Monk’’ fame.* 
Edward Gibbon and David Hume stand out 
as giants among their fellow historians. The 
famous Dr. Paley was chief among the theo- 
logians of the time. There are other names 


which must not be passed without mention, 
such as Boswell, Johnson’s famous biographer; 
Chesterfield, thearbiter of manners ; Edmund 
Burke, the great orator ; Horace Walpoleand 
Hannah More, the last of whom lived long 
enough to enjoy the first fruits of the rich 


and abundant literary harvest of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The gradual disappearance of coarseness 
from the imaginative literature in the last 
half of the eighteenth century marks the 
reformation that was gradually taking place 
in English social manners. Hard drinking, 
hard swearing, and looseliving still prevailed 
in high places, and especially in the circles 
ofthe Court. The scandals of the Georgian 
era will not be forgotten solong as Thackeray 
is read. No worse example of brutal and 
selfish profligacy was ever known than that 
of George IV., both as Prince of Wales and 
Regent, and he was called the ‘‘first gentle- 
man in Europe.’”’ But even in his day a 
growing respect was exhibited for decency in 
externals. Brummel and the whole school of 
dandies, contemptible as they were in many 
respects, yet did good social service by en- 
couraging refinement of address, by their 
scrupulous courtesy toward women and their 
condemnation of brawling on the ground of 
its vulgarity. The ignorant and drunken 


*A romantic tale entitled ‘‘ The Monk,’’ was written by 
Matthew Lewis when he was only nineteen years of age. 
It contains many of the author’s mo-t famous ballads, 
and won for him the cognomen, ‘‘ Monk Lewis.” 
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fox-hunting squires, of the types so vividly 
described by Fielding and others, gradually 
vanished from the scene, and were succeeded 
by their sons, who had been educated at one 
of the universities, or at least at one of the 
great public schools. The fox-hunting was 
pursued with as much ardor as ever, but the 
hunters no longer finished the evening under 
the table. Drunkenness was not considered 
reputable in the House of Commons long 
after the deaths of Sheridan and Fox. The 
race of three-bottle men indeed was not 
wholly extinct thirty or forty years ago, but 
the survivors were few and far between. They 
were to be found chiefly among the old war- 
riors who had fought under Nelson or Wel- 
lington. 

The enormous consumption of liquor by the 
well-to-do classes in the early years of thiscen- 
tury was doubtless partly due to the extraor- 
dinary increase in the wealth of the country. 
This prosperity, however, was not shared 
at first by the laboring population, wages re- 
maining low on account of the remarkable 
growth of the population. Every thing 
tended to the development of that middle 
class, whose rapid advance in number, wealth, 
and influence, has continued to the present 
day. The improvement in agricultural 
methods, in draining, manuring, and deep 
ploughing, and especially in the application 
of machinery to farm work gave an immense 
impetus to the cultivation of waste lands and 
largely increased the number of proprietors, 
while the social and political position of 
traders was vastly improved by the extraor- 
dinary extension of every kind of manu- 
facturing enterprise. Great fortunes among 
merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen 
became commoner every year, and the sons 
of moneyed business men flocked to the pub- 
lic schools and universities, entered the 
learned professions, bought commissions in 
the army or navy, won high positions under 
the government, and at all points passed the 
barriers which had hitherto separated the 
workers from the hereditary aristocracy. 

Meanwhile the development of machinery, 
in its earlier stages, wrought great misery to 
the workingmen, first by destroying many 
small trades, and secondly by throwing many 
hands out of employment. The country was 
crowded with paupers, and famine and plenty 
walked together side by side. In their des- 
peration the sufferers, especially in the north- 
ern and midland counties, began rioting, 
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burning rick-yards, and smashing the hated 
machinery. The disturbances were quelled 
by military force, but the destitution became 
more widespread and ‘bitter than ever, and 
threatened to bring about arevoiution. The 
smoldering discontent was fanned almost 
into flame by the flagrant abuses growing 
out of Parliamentary corruption, rotten bor- 
oughs, and the lack of proper local adminis- 
tration. The danger continued to grow more 
imminent until it compelled the passage of 
the reform bill of 1832, which largely extended 
the franchise and effected a much needed re- 
distribution of Parliamentary seats. One of 
the results was the Poor Law Amendment 
act of 1834, which practically established the 
present system of poor law unions and has 
worked, upon the whole, very satisfactorily in 
spite of the opposition which it excited and 
the fierce criticism to which it has been ex- 


But before the completion of this legisla- 
tion the laboring classes, both in the towns 
and the country districts, had begun to 
share, although in a limited degree, in the 
prosperity of the manufacturers and agri- 
culturists, the demand for labor increasing 
as the more general use of machinery opened 
The labor market 


up new channels of trade. 
remained, as it still remains, overstocked, 
but it was not glutted, as had been the case 


a short time before. New factories sprang 
up, almost with the rapidity of mushrooms, 
and new hands were needed to run them. 
But the supply was always more than equal 
to the demand, as it has been ever since, and 
is to-day, a fact that accounts for the enor- 
mous social and financial gulf that exists be- 
tween the English employer and his work- 
man in spite of the abolition of the corn laws 
and other similar legislation in the latter’s 
behalf. 

Nevertheless the social condition of the 
English laborer has been bettered enor- 
mously during the last half century. He 
works fewer hours, is more comfortably 
housed, enjoys opportunities of free educa- 
tion, and receives seventy-five cents a day 
instead of twenty-five. Statistics show that 
he now eats plenty of white bread and meat, 
neither of which did he taste in the old days. 
He smokes more tobacco, drinks more beer, 
and yet has something to spare for his ben- 
efit fund or his savings bank. He has 
learned, moreover, the advantages of co- 
operation, both in buying and in working, 
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and occasionally shows his power in a way 
that causes concern both to capitalists and 
politicians. The labor question is a vital 
one in all the large cities of England to- 
day, but the issue of some of the latest 
strikes there shows that unionism is a game 
at which capitalists can play as well as 
workmen. 

As to the upper and middle classes of En- 
glish society there can be no doubt that 
democratic habits, if not democratic princi- 
ples, aremaking much progress among them. 
The railroad and the telegraph are great 
levelers. There are ancient Tories yet living 
who hold that the best society and the best 
manners vanished with the stagecoach. It 
is certain that fifty years ago there were dif- 
ferent standards of breeding, polite conduct 
and polite speech in different parts of the 
kingdom, whereas to-day there is but one 
code of dress and manners, and a new fashion 
in a coat or a bonnet, a new phrase, or a new 
style of raising a hat or shaking hands is 
known at once from John O’ Groat’s to the 
Land’s End. There are exclusive circles yet, 
but their diameter is ever narrowing, and 
the accident of birth, although still taken 
into account, is no longer a matter of para- 
mount consideration. General culture and 
special ability are passports everywhere, and 
literature, science, and art are platforms upon 
which all ranks, from royalty to thehumblest 
commoner, meet upon equal terms. 

The nearest approach to the old exclusive 
aristocratic life is to be found in those 
secluded country seats which have remained 
in the possession of one family for many 
generations or even centuries. The owners 
of some of these are commoners who would 
consider any modern title a degradation to 
their name. In the houses of the great 
nobles the guests generally include men and 
women of all ranks and many varieties of 
occupation. Poets, historians, novelists, 
men of science, artists, a popular actor or 
two, clergymen, and diplomatists mingle with 
the representatives of hereditary rank or for- 
tune and certainly do not feel themselves to 
be the least worthy members of the company. 
The sons of all sorts and conditions of men 
from all parts of the kingdom meet at the 
public schools and universities, and the friend- 
ships thus formed, together with inter- 
marriages and a natural community of men- 
tal, social, political, and, possibly, business 
interests, all tend to destroy the distinctions 
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which formerly separated what was known as 
the upper middleclass—well to-do merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional men—from 
the titled class and to weld them into one 
great body. This is not meant to imply 
that the aristocracy as a class is likely soon 
to become extinct. The House of Lords is 
still an actuality, but the gobility are no 
longer considered as another and peculiar 
order of beings. It is acknowledged that 
they hold a degree of rank in the social army 
to which they belong, which entitles them to 
acertain respect, but only when they accept 
and fulfill theresponsibilities which that rank 
imposes upon them. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the ref- 
ormation wrought in the general tone of 
English society by Queen Victoria in the 
fifty years of her reign. The fierce light that 
beats about a throne has never been able to 
reveal a flaw in the purity of her personal 
character. All her life she has striven to 
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promote public and private morality and de- 
cency, and the official example of the Court, 
which has been, openly at least, in the in- 
terests of cleanliness and decorum, has set a 
high standard for society in general, and has 
not been without its effect even upon the 
lower and more ignorant orders. Coarseness 
and profligacy are no longer regarded with 
admiration and the clergy may again enjoy 
the respect due to religion and the professed 
union of church and state. There can be no 
doubt that there are forces at work in Eng- 
land, asin Europe generally, that threaten 
the foundationsof society as now constituted, 
but the consolidation of the educated and 
prosperous classes and the growth of what 
may be termed a conservative liberalism, 
afford a promise of security, and although it 
is difficult to foretell the result of the fermen- 
tation of discontent in the proletariat, it is 
always permissible to hope and believe that 
a danger which is recognized, may be avoided. 


end.) 
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BY JOHN 


HE description of a recent journey 
through the island, the characteristics 


of the people as well as of the scenery 
will be presented currente calamo. * 

We land at Queenstown, a place at which 
one American stops for his breakfast while 
thousands of Irishmen leave it forever, and 
become the germs of millions of ‘‘free-born 


Americans.’’ I remember listening to the 
address of General Corcoran when in New 
York he was welcomed home from the war. 
“‘Felly-citizens,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it rejoices 
me heart to return once more to me native 
adopted city.” And Irishmen do generally in- 
crease rather than lose their loveof home in the 
process of becoming Americans. It is not to 
be denied that Paddy has had some grievances 
in hisown country, but it would be better if, 
when he emigrates, he would leave his 
wrongs, real or imaginary, behind him, and 
consider America as the country that adopts 
him, instead of the country that he adopts. 
Several of our fellow passengers were Irish- 
*“ With running or rapid pen.” 


C-Jun. 


CODMAN, 


men with their wives, of a class who fre- 
quently return for a visit to their old home. 
They left the same port, years ago, at which 
they now land, but not as they come back. 
Their uniforms then were ragged coats, cor- 
duroys, brogans, and remnants of shawls fall- 
ing over green petticoats descending to bare 
ankles. They return as ‘‘ gentlemen and la- 
dies,’’ elaborately dressed and sparkling with 
jewelry. They are rich, and the richest are 
the New York Irishmen who have fattened 
upon the spoils of the city government. 

Their aim is not to visit galleries, paint- 
ings, and other wonders of the Old World ; it 
is literally to ‘‘astonish the natives’’—to 
drive in state to the inn of their native vil- 
lage where twenty years ago they were glad 
to earn a penny by holding a traveler’s horse. 
During the entire passage, and especially as 
we drew near the land, this desire was clearly 
expressed in- their countenances. As Mr. 
Maloney “ got himself up’’ on the last morn- 
ing, I did wish that I might see him on his 
arrival home. 

Stepping upon the wharf we were greeted 
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by a crowd of lace and bog-jewelry venders, 
urging their wares upon us in most per- 
suasive, and honeyed accents. ‘‘ You are 
a swate gintleman, you are. There’s light 
in yer eyes and a purty spaking lip under 
yer moustache !”’ 

You buy some lace, and such innumerable 
blessings are called down upon you from 
heaven that if granted there would be none 
left for the rest of the world. If you persis- 
tently refuse, you walk away followed by 
curses in equal abundance. 

Keeping step to their discordant music 
we moved away toward the ‘‘Queen’s Ho- 
tel”’ for our breakfast, followed by the usual 
crowd of beggars. 

And so we are in Ireland—in the home of 
the genuine native. We shall expect to see 
him swigging his whisky, dancing his horn- 
pipe, walloping his Biddy, swinging his shil- 
lalah indiscriminately, overrun by his ‘‘ child- 
ers’ and his pigs, living, like them, on but- 
termilk and potatoes, roosting on his rickety 
gate, meditating schemes of ‘‘liberty for ould 
Ireland ” to be accomplished by Home Rule 
and by shooting landlords in the dark. 

Weare not given to complaining of what 
we generally find in the British Isles, espe- 


cially of the conveniences of travel, yet it is 
quite natural to compare them with our own. 
Therefore, while doing the British railway 
system full justice in acknowledging its 
greater security and adaptation to personal 
comfort, we have no little fault to find with 


the careless treatment of luggage. A lady 
always travels with doubt and fear, for her 
mind embraces her clothing in her individu- 
ality. She realizes that a large constituent 
part of herself is stowed away in her trunks. 

On few, if on any, of the English railways 
or boats, has the traveler any guarantee that 
he shall receive his effects at the termination 
of his journey. There is nothing approach- 
ing tothe convenient American system of 
checks. It istrue that one generally gets his 
luggage, but occasionally, as has happened 
to us and to others, he does not, and then 
there is endless trouble in the way of proof 
and often of law, before it is recovered, if it 
be recovered at all. The passenger never can 
give his check to a servant or a cabman, and 
then dispose of hisowntime. No, he or she— 
and for a lady the annoyance is excessive— 
must, with a hundred other people, any one 
of whom, if dishonest, may claim what does 
not belong to him, crowd around a pile of 
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trunks and point out to a porter his own, if 
he can find them. 

On board the steamer in which we after- 
ward crossed over to Scotland, there was pla- 
carded this printed notice: ‘‘ Passengers are 
requested to take charge of their own bag- 
gage, as the ship will not be responsible in 
any way for its gafety.’”’ So our trunks re- 
mained on deck, requiring periodical super- 
vision by day or night at every landing 
place to prevent their going ashore by mis- 
take. 

Although for a short journey there is un- 
usual comfort in an English first-class car- 
riage, there is not that luxury and requisite 
contentment which is to be found on long 
American routes. 

Once seated in the car bound from New 
York to San Francisco you need not occupy 
your mind any more about yourself or your 
baggage. The ticket and checks are in your 
pocket. Persons and trunks are alike safe 
for a week, ‘‘ the danger of the land only ex- 
cepted,’’ to vary slightly the phraseology of 
an ordinary billof lading. By ‘‘ the visita- 
tion of Providence,’’ which generally means 
the carelessness of a switch-tender, or the ir- 
regularity of a conductor’s watch, your life 
may come to an end, or you may crawl from 
a pile of smoking rubbish to witness the pro- 
miscuous distribution of your effects. But, 
however this may be at the end of your jour- 
ney, at the outset you are comfortable and 
confident. 

Alas, you are not so here ! There is-scarcely 
a direct line of railroad in Europe. They 
seem torun around in short curves, stopping 
almost as soonas they begin. Every engine 
and train has a local affinity toitslittlecircuit, 
and would rebel if switched off upon strange 
rails. Rather than force this practice upon 
them it is considered vastly more easy to 
dump the passengers every few minutes, 
when they rush pell-mell in crowds ‘‘ to look 
after the boxes.”” It was thus that on this 
first trip I rescued from the top of an omni- 
bus one of my packages, just in time to pre- 
ventits loss. It may betherefore readily un- 
derstood that for a gentleman traveling in 
the United Kingdom in company with ladies, 
the responsibility and anxiety attached tothe 
office of baggage-master make a partial bal- 
ance to the pleasure of their society. 

‘* How far is it to the cars ?”’ 

‘‘How far is it, yer honor? 
the shed.” 


Jist fornent 
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Really that is quite handy and an economy 
withal, I thought, as I told a porter to take 
our luggage outside. Following his lead we 
discovered no railway station nor the sem- 
blance of one, but in lieu a long line of 
“jaunting-cars,”” either one of which was 
ready to transport us to the station. No bet- 
ter idea can be given of one of these vehicles 
than tosay it is a cart upon which can be 
piled a great amountof trunks and humanity 
to the sorrow of a wretched horse. 

This two-wheeled cart contains a seat for 
the driver in front, seats for five passengers 
if required, two upon each side, back to back, 
and one behind, with a box underneath for 
the sundries for which there is notroom upon 
the seats or the foot-boards. On this ma- 
chine, getting glimpses of the beautiful bay 
of Queenstown, we were driven rapidly to the 
station. In an hour we arrived at Cork, the 
road being along the banks of the Lee. Here 
we had two hours to spare. 

Having stacked our baggage on the plat- 
form and established a youngster as sentry 
over them, we accepted the invitation of Ter- 
rence Balhagan to take seats on his jaunting 
car. On this we had ample room toc hang 
our feet over ‘the wheels, and thus we pro- 


gressed through the streets of Cork, our way 
enlivened by the cheerful encouragement of 
our driver, who cautioned us to ‘‘ hould on ”’ 
as he whirled around the corners. 

In allour conversation with him or with 
his countrymen I do not recollect a single in- 
stance of receiving the reply of ‘‘yes”’ or 


“no.” The affirmative or negative is always 
expressed by a full sentence, not unfrequently 
in the form of a return interrogatory, for 
which ourown people are somewhat noted. 

“Take us to the market.’’ 

“To the market is it? I will, sir.’’ 

Off he went, with a name applicable to 
every large building on his line of march. 
For the churches he had the calendar of saints 
at histongue’s end. To thefirst public edifice 
attracting attention he gave the name of 
acourt-house. The next was also a court- 
house. And so on until he had supposed he 
had exhausted our credulity on the subject of 
court-houses, and then his mind ran upon 
banks forthe remainder ofthe trip. We drove 
along the boulevard that borders the public 
gardens, and through some of the front streets 
whereare the most fashionableresidences, then 
we went spattering through the slums among 
a dirty, hissing crowd of drunken poor, then 
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crossing a bridge on the Lee we came once 
more into the pure air and ascended the hill 
whereon is built the fine university of Cork. 

‘‘Where will ye find the likes of it?” asked 
Mr. Balhagan. ‘‘Ivery stone in it spakes 
like a book, and whin a gintleman has walked 
his term here, divila bit more in the wurruld 
is there fur him to larn !’’ 

‘Protestant or Catholic ?”’ 

‘*Both, yer honor. They goes in one and 
comes out the other, jist which way ye plazes, 
and they talk Greek and Latin like a Frinch- 
man, they does. Och, it’s the sate ot larnin’ 
sure !’’ 

Of the interior we saw nothing, for it was 
the time of vacation, but if any judgment 
might be formed from the outside, Teddy’s 
panegyric was merited. The architecture is 
costly and elaborate, the grounds tastefully 
laid out, andthe view of thesurrounding coun- 
try, and especially of the river and bay, is 
superb. This was about all we saw of Cork, 
for the conscientious Mr. Balhagan, who had 
been engaged to return to the station in time 
for the train, arrived there a half hour in ad- 
vance, for which promptness he demanded an 
extra shilling. Besides this, he wanted 
‘something for a dhrop o’ whisky, yer 
know,”’’ and then ‘“‘for a dhrop o’ buttermilk 
for the childer.”’ 

After compromising with him on these de- 
mands he suggested that we should contrib- 
ute something forthe ‘‘ babby whocomeanint 
the deathof hismammy ”’ ; but maintaining a 
callous indifference to his last plea of ‘‘ divil 
a pinny have I for me rint,’’ we took leave of 
Mr. Terrence Balhagan, his last words being, 
‘‘Sure, yer honor’ll take me car whin ye 
come back, for isn’t it purloit I’ve been to 
ye ?? ’ 

From Cork to Killarney we have the day 
before us, this long, lovely day in early June. 
So we take Blarney by the way—Blarney, 
that noun proper, now much used as one so 
very common that comparatively few people 
know the origin of the word. Blarney is 
a quiet little village, distant on the lefta 
mile from the station at which we alight 
half an hour after leaving Cork. 

Overlooking it from a slight eminence is a 
ruined castle built by McCarthy, ‘‘ Prince of 
Desmond,” in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. It must be remembered that princes 
were plenty as blackberries in the days when 
Ireland was cut up into little kingdoms, and 
small tyrants owned all the land, horses, 
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estates, and people, body and soul. These were 
the days when Ireland was ‘‘independent,”’ 
and for the return of which Home Rule sighs 
to-day. Prince McCarthy was a proud man, 
for as our guide informed us, ‘‘He was de- 
scended from Noah and came out of the ar- 
rack wid him.”’ 

On approaching the ivy-clad tower it was 
pronounced ‘lovely”’ by our young artist, 
who could not be induced to proceed farther 
until it was creditably reproduced on paper, 
the drawing including the figure of the old 
guide, whom it was difficult to keep quiet 
by such coaxing as this: 

‘* Now do sit still, you darling old lady, or 
I can’t make you as pretty as you are.”’ 

‘* Arrah now,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but ye’ve no 
occasion to kiss the stone !”’ 

The old woman was pleased with this 
flattery, being the keeper of the stone sup- 
posed to breed it. 

No one seems to know the exact origin of 
the Blarney stone, or how it derived its mi- 
raculous power. It may have been in the 
ark—ballast bequeathed to the prince by his 
great ancestor. In some way it found itself 
on the very pinnacle of the castle tower, with 
the date 1703 carved upon it. To kiss it has 
been the ambition of many generations, who 
have laboriously climbed up to its dangerous 
eminence. There have been many accidents 
from falling. The fashion is to kiss it on 
beaded knees, expressing a wish at the same 
time, the theory being that a persuasiveness 
is communicated to the lips that shall be ef- 
fectual, especially where love is the object. 

Absurd as is the practice, the ceremony is 
almost invariably performed by all visitors. 
Sir Walter Scott did not find himself degraded 
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by following the general example. Like the 
toe of that statue of Jupiter which stands for 
St. Peter in the Cathedral of Rome, worn to 
the quick—if images have feeling—by lip 
service, so the Blarney stone is being grad- 
ually kissed away. Then, some thousands 
of years hence, more or less, when the last 
atom disappears on the last pair of lips, the 
millennium will come, foras flattery brought 
sin into the world, so when flattery leaves it, 
sin may be no more. 

Whenever we visit the ruins of old castles 
imagination tries to reproduce their former 
inhabitants—those armed warriors prancing 
about on fiery steeds, nobles and fair ladies 
feasting in the halls, harpers, retainers, and all 
the ancient crowd that history, softened into 
poetry, tells us of. But if webelievein prog- 
ress, as we pretend, we must reflect that the 
men of that time were a set of rough men 
astride of ill-bred, badly harnessed nags, rob- 
bers ofthe poor and of each other. And the 
‘fair ladies!’ Think of women in home- 
spun dresses made by themselves, busy in 
their kitchens, or stitching away without 
sewing-machines, going tono lectures, never 
arguing about high and low church, never 
reading novels or magazines, never going 
shopping or discussing woman’s rights ! 

It all amounts to this: Since those days, to 
begin with the horses, they are better bred; 
the men may have lost something in physique, 
but they steal in a more refined manner; 
relatives are murdered in battle for the bene- 
fit of political demagogues instead of for 
such men asthe Prince of Desmond ; and the 
ladies are better dressed, more refined, more 
intellectual, more extravagant, more beau- 
tiful, and in every way more charming. 
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cupied the pivotal position in the poli- 
tics of Southeastern Europe; and it 
promises to be in the future a factor no less 


Fc: five hundred years Hungary has oc- 


potent than at any time in the past. Race 
questions are at the root of the unsolved com- 
plications that vex those regions. If the Hun- 
garians were Slavic or Germanic or Latinic, 
they might have been found a reducible 
quantity. But they haveno affinity with any 


of the races that surround them. The Mag- 
yars, as the Hungarians call themselves, are 
of the same race as the Finns and Lapps of 
Northeastern Europe, and came from the 
highlands of the Altai Region into South- 
eastern Europe many centuries ago. With 
the aid of the Germans they replaced South 
Slavic tribes in the territory they have since 
occupied. They have been a race of marvelous 
vigor, energy, and high spirit, although 
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during very much of their sojourn in Europe 
they have been held in abject political thral- 
dom. Their environment for several centu- 
ries was that of Slavonic nationalities on the 
one hand and Germanic on the other. 

But the situation was rendered triply pre- 
carious by the entrance of the Turks into 
Europe in the fifteenth century. The Hun- 
garians had established a brilliant kingdom 
under native rulers. Upon one side of them 
was the old German Empire extending far 
west and north from Vienna. Upon the other 
side was the encroaching power of Turkey. 
The sultans had conquered Bulgaria and 
Servia and the Roumanian provinces, Con- 
stantinople had fallen and the Turkish power 
had replaced the effete Eastern Empire. The 
ambition and zeal of the conquerors knew no 
bounds, and they confidently proposed to 
overrun Europe. Vienna was their immediate 
objective point. But Hungary lay in the way. 
It is easily within bounds tosay that the little 
Hungarian nation alone prevented the Turks 
from ravishing Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
France. Itis not my purpose to review the 
wars of the Hungarians and Turks. History 
has no pages more thrilling or romantic. It 
was the misfortune of Hungary, early in this 
period, to lose its line of native kings and to 
come under the royal sway of the Austrian 
House of Hapsburg. This was the period of 
the Reformation; and the doctrines of Huss, 
Luther, and Calvin gained ground so rapidly 
in Hungary that a majority of the peoplesoon 
became Protestant. 

Thus while they were fighting the battles 
of all Europe in keeping back the Turks, the 
Christian popes and emperors were punish- 
ing them in every conceivable way for their 
religious heresies. Hungary was laid waste 
from opposite directions by the Catholic Ger- 
man Empire and by the armies of the Sultan. 
The Turks were the stronger, and they held 
practical sway in Hungary for a hundred and 
fifty years. The eighteenth century had 
opened when at last they were driven from the 
fortressat Budapest. But while they had final- 
ly worn out and conquered the Hungarians, 
their own military power had been so depleted 
in the Hungarian wars that they were never 
able to take Vienna or to proceed farther into 
Europe. 

The nature of the Turkish occupation 
of European countries should be under- 
stood clearly by those who would have an in- 
telligent idea of the Eastern Question. Except 
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in the provinces about Constantinople, the 
Turks did not colonize largely, theirs was a 
military possession. During all their stay in 
Hungary, the country was considered an out- 
lying part of the German Empire and hadits 
sovereign in Vienna. The Turks held the 
fortresses, and exacted heavy tribute from the 
people. In the fortified towns there were 
Turkish colonies, made up of hangers-on of 
the garrisons; and the luxurious pashas* and 
officers built their baths, some of which re- 
mainto this day. But the original population 
remained, with something of its former social 
and political organization and life. Warfare 
against the Turks was renewed from time to 
time, and by the taking of particular fortresses, 
certain regions would for a time be liberated. 
The campaigns of Prince Eugeney at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century finally re- 
deemed Hungary, leaving the Turks in pos- 
session of Belgrade and Servia. 

Though under the Austrian House of mon- 
archs, the Hungarians possessed an ancient 
constitution which made them a separate 
kingdom and guaranteed them certain rights 
and privileges; and no new sovereign has 
ever been regarded as ruling regularly and 
lawfully until he has proceeded from Vienna 
to Pressburg or Budapest [boo’da-pest] to be 
invested with the iron crown of St. Stephen f 
and to take the oath of fidelity to the Hun- 
garianconstitution. But the royal Hapsburgs 
have not asa rule been careful to observe 
their promises; and the Hungarians have 
suffered bitterly, under some reigns, from 
Austrian tyranny. In 1848 the Hungarians 
rebelled, declared themselves independent, 
and organized a government of their own upon 
the republican model of the United States. 
Great and brilliant men participated in the 
movement, those best known abroad being 
Louis Kossuth and Count Széchenyi [sa’- 
chen-ye]. Against the Austrians single- 
handed the Hungarians were abundantly able 
to defend themselves. But Austria made an 
alliance with Russia under the terms of which 
a great Russian army invaded Hungary. 

It would have been possible for the Hun- 
garians at that moment to have made honor- 


* Pronounced pia shi’ or pa’sha. 

+ (1663-1736.) A general of French lineage in the service 
ofAustria, In the battle of Zenta he led the Austrians to 
complete victory over the Turks, which was followed by a 
re-apportion ment of the subject provinces. 

TSt. Stephen (997-1038) was the first king of Hungary, 


and the expression, the crown of St. Stephen, is equivalent 
to the crown of Hungary. 
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able and advantageous terms with Austria. 
But Kossuth and some of his associates were 
implacable. Their one idea was that of abso- 
lute independence and separation. They were 
conquered by overwhelming numbers and the 
leaders fled to escape execution as traitors. 
The Austrian yoke was made heavier than 
before ; but the Hungarians had been wonder- 
fully aroused and the revolution had been a 
valuable popular education to them. 

Their opportunity came when, in 1866, 
Prussia defeated Austria in the campaign 
that ended with the decisive battle of Sadowa. 
Austria was not in condition to be unreasona- 
ble toward Hungary, and was willing 
enough to accept the arrangement that has 
existed since 1868. Under the terms of that 
arrangement, negotiated on Hungary’s part 
by the distinguished statesman Francis 
Deak [da’ak], the kingdom of Hungary be- 
came absolutely self-governing. Francis 
Joseph, the Emperor of Austria, became the 
King of Hungary; but the government of 
the country was placed in the hands of a re- 
sponsible ministry, subject to the national 
parliament which sits at Budapest. Prior 
to that time the offices were largely filled by 
Austrian Germans, the university at Buda- 
pest hada complement of German professors, 
and the Austrian government was tryiag in 
every way in its power to Germanize the 
country. Under the new arrangement this 
was all promptly changed. The Hungarian 
language became the exclusive official tongue, 
and replaced the German as the language of 
the schools, although Cerman has continued 
to be largely taught and used as a second 
language. For certain common objects, such 
as the military and diplomatic services, a 
sort of federal government is maintained be- 
tween Austria and Hungary; but the Hun- 
garians are quite as influential in it as the 
Austrians, and are more largely represented 
as a rule in the cabinet and in the diplomatic 


corps. 
Since 1868 Hungary has developed and 


prospered remarkably. It had been left im- 
poverished ; but its natural resources are ex- 
cellent, and they are opening up rapidly un- 
der the fostering care of an energetic govern- 
ment. The capital, Budapest, which was a 
town of few attractions twenty-five years 
ago, has been made one of the most beautiful 
cities of the entire world. It has grown in 
forty years from about one hundred and fifty 
thousand people to half a million ; and it is 
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a magnificent instance of modern city- 
making. The ambitious Hungarians, many 
of them returning in 1868 from an exile of 
twenty years, were determined to have a 
capital that would rival famed Vienna ; and 
the success they have attained in little more 
than twenty years seems incredible. 

Budapest lies on both sides of the Danube, 
and the river with its broad stone quays and 
magnificent retaining walls is the central 
attraction. It is lined with beautiful public 
buildings and with charming park-spaces. 
The present city was formed in 1872 by the 
consolidation of the ancient Buda on the 
west bank with the newer Pesth on the east 
bank. Pesth lies on the lower level ground 
beyond which, toward the east and south, 
stretches the broad and rich Hungarian 
plain ; while on the Buda side rocky emi- 
nences rise abruptly from the Danube, and 
the receding landscape is one of highlands 
and vine-clad slopes. On the fortress height 
is the great palace of Francis Joseph ; and 
among the hills are many beautiful viilas— 
the country residences of the prosperous peo- 
ple of the city. The newer or Pesth side is 
very much the more populous, and contains 
the business center. The great industry of 
Budapest is flour-milling ; and it is surpassed 
only by Minneapolis in the quantity of 
the product of its mills. Modern processes 
for the making of flour were first developed 
in Budapest, though quickly adopted at 
Minneapolis. The Budapest flour has the 
highest rank io all the leading markets of 
Europe. Various other industries are de- 
veloping, through the encouragement of the 
government and of the municipal authorities. 
The parks, boulevards, buildings, public 
statues, and general appointments of Buda- 
pest are of marvelous interest and beauty ; 
and this now almost unknown European 
capital must soon attain the great fame it 
deserves so richly, and attract the stream of 
travelers that has hitherto neglected it. 

A part of the program for the recuperation 
of Hungary was the construction of a series 
of railroads radiating from Budapest. There 
was lacking the private capital to carry out 
such enterprises, and the government itself 
owns and operates the roads. There has re- 
cently been adopted a novel scheme of pas- 
senger rates that may find imitation else- 
where. It is called the zone system. The 
rates are made equal, upon all roads, toevery 
station within a certain belt, Budapest being 
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the center. There are some fifteen of these 
belts in all. With this change of system, the 
average charge was also greatly reduced; and 
inconsequence there has beenan extraordinary, 
increase of travel. This result is greatly aid- 
ing the government in its efforts to modernize 
the rural population. With improving farm 
methods, compulsory education, a wonder- 
fully active press, and many especial incen- 
tives to progress, Hungary is entering upon 
a period of great growth and prosperity. 

The cloud that overshadows Hungary is 
Russia. As Hungary stood in the breach 
some centuries ago and saved all Europe 
from the ravages of the Turk, so Hungary is 
now in reality the power that holds Russia 
back from an aggrandizement that would 
wholly destroy the European balance of 
power. Hungary does not, it is true, stand 
alone ; but Hungary is the real soul and cen- 
terof the anti-Russian league that sleep- 
lessly watches the frontier. For, in these 
southeastern matters, the Austrian empire’s 
influence is virtually that of its more concor- 
dant and aggressive Hungarian half. It is 
Hungary that sustains Bulgaria in that prin- 
cipality’s glorious resistance of Russian 
tyranny and intrigue, and it was Hungary 
that for so many years upheld King Milan of 
Servia in his efforts to withstand those same 
malign forces. It is Hungary, moreover, 
that best of all European countries under- 
stands the Turk, appreciates his good quali- 
ties, and is most ready to fight with him 
against Russia. It is Hungary that best 
knows Roumania. And from the sympathy 
that similarly heroic struggles for liberty 
have engendered, it is the Hungarians who 
can best comprehend Poland. 
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Few people believe that the present Austro. 
Hungarian empire can exist for a long fu- 
ture. The Hungarians are taking thought 
for the time of dissolution. They have com- 
paratively little liking either for the Czech* 
or for the German element of the provinces 
that pertain to the Vienna government. 
They deem it likely that the German 
provinces may gravitate to the powerful 
German empire on the north; and many of 
them hope for the ultimate realization of a 
great Danubian confederated power with 
Budapest as the capital, with Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria as members of the 
federal state, and with seaports on the 
Adriatic, Aigean, and Black Seas. All such 
projects are wholly speculative as yet ; but 
that Hungary must play a very prominent 
role in the final adjustment of the southeast 
of Europe, is sufficiently obvious. 

Hungary is essentially of the East. Its 
great rivers flow in that direction. Its peo- 
ple are wonderfully fitted to mediate between 
Occident and Orient, and to aid in the 
adaptation of modern ideas and methods to 
the best uses of the now awakening and ris- 
ing peoples of Southeastern Europe and 
Western Asia. Precisely what position of 
authority or leadership they may attain, no 
man can foresee; but it must be admitted 
that their determined policy of self-improve- 
ment and of national advancement is the 
best possible plan of preparation for a great 
future that shall affect favorably the destinies 
of neighboring peoples and conduce to the 
peace and progress of the world. 


*(Check.] Belonging to the Czechs, the most westerly 
branch of the great Slavic family, which includes the 
Bohemians, Moravians, and Slovaks. 
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[June 7.] 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 

ERLIN, 16th July, 1848.—There is but 
B onething needful—to possess God. All 
our senses, all cur powers of mind and 

soul, all our external resources, are so many 
ways of approaching the Divinity, so many 
modes of tasting and of adoring God. We 
must learn to detach ourselves from all that 
is capable of being lost, to bind ourselves ab- 


solutely only to what is absolute and eternal, 
and to enjoy the rest as a loan, a usufruct.* 
To adore, to understand, to receive, to feel, to 
give, to act ; there is my law, my duty, my 


happiness, myheaven. Let come what come 
will—even death. Only be at peace with self, 
live in the presence of God, in communion 


*(U’zu-fruct.] Latin, wsus, use, and fructus, fruit. ‘‘ The 
right of using and enjoying the profits of a thing belong- 
ing to another, without impairing the substance.” 
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with Him, and leave the guidance of exist- 
ence to those universal powers against whom 
thou canst do nothing! If death gives me 
time, so much the better. If its summons is 
near, so much the better still ; if a half-death 
overtake me, still so much the better, for so 
the path of success is closed to me only that 
I may find opening before me the path of 
heroism, of moral greatness, and resignation. 
Every life has its potentiality of greatness, 
and as it is impossible to be outside God, the 
bestis consciously to dwell in Him. 

Berlin, 20th July, 1848.—It gives liberty 
and breadth to thought, tolearn to judge our 
own epoch from the point of view of univer- 
sal history, history from the point of view of 
geological periods, geology from the point of 
view of astronomy. When the duration ofa 
man’s life or of a people’s life appears to us 
as microscopic as that of a fly, and inversely, 
the life of a gnat as infinite as that ot a celes- 
tial body, with all its dust of nations, we feel 
ourselves at once very small and very great, 
and we are able, as it were, to survey from 
the height of the spheres our own existence, 
and the little whirlwinds which agitate our 
little Europe. 

At bottom there is but onesubject of study : 
the forms and metamorphoses of mind. All 
other subjects may be reduced to that; all 
other studies bring us back to this study. 

Geneva, 20th April, 1849.—It is six years 
to-day since I last left Geneva. How many 
journeys, how many impressions, observa- 
tions, thoughts, how many forms of men and 
things, have since then passed before me and 
in me! The last seven years have been the 
most important of my life; they have been 
the novitiate of my intelligence, the initia- 
tion of my being into being. 

Three snow storms this afternoon. Poor 
blossoming plum trees and peach trees! 
What a difference from six years ago, when 
the cherry trees, adorned in their green 
spring dress and laden with their bridal 
flowers, smiled at my departure along the 
Vaudois [vo-dwi’] fields, and the lilacs of 
Burgundy threw great gusts of perfume into 
my face ! 

Geneva, 34 May, 1849.—1 have never felt 
any inward assurance of genius, or any pre- 
sentiment of glory or of happiness. I have 
never seen myself in imagination great or 
famous, or even a husband, a father, an in- 
fluential citizen. This indifference to the 
future, this absolute self-distrust, are, no 
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doubt, to be taken as signs. What dreams I 
have are all vague and indefinite; I ought 
not to live, for I am now scarcely capable of 
diving. Recognize your place ; let the living 
live ; and you gather together your thoughts; 
leave behind you a legacy of feeling and 
ideas ; you will be most useful so, Renounce 
yourself, accept the cup given you, with its 
honey and its gall, as it comes. Bring God 
down into your heart. Embalm your soulin 
Him now, make within you a temple for the 
Holy Spirit; be diligent in good works, 
make others happier and better. 

f Put personal ambition away from you, and 
then you will find consolation in living or in 
dying, whatever may happen to you. / 

Geneva, 27th May, 1849.—To be misunder- 
stoodeven by those whom one loves is the 
cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret 
of that sad and melancholy smile on the lips 
of great men which so few understand ; it is 
the cruelest trial reserved for self-devotion ; 
it is what must have oftenest wrung the heart 
of the Son of Man ; and if God could suffer, 
it would be the wound we should be forever 
inflicting upon Him. He also—He above 
all—is the great misunderstood, the least 
comprehended. Alas! alas! Never to tire, 
never to grow cold; to be patient, sympa- 
thetic, tender ; to look for the budding flower 
and the opening heart ; to hope always, like 
God ; to love always,—this is duty. 


[June 74.] 

Geneva, 6th April, 7857.—I am distrustful 
of myselfand of happiness because I know 
myself. The ideal poisons for me all im- 
perfect possessions. Every thing which 
compromises the future or destroys my inner 
liberty, which enslaves me to things or 
obliges me to be other than I could and 
ought to be, all which injures my idea of the 
perfect man, hurts me mortally, degrades and 
wounds me in mind, even beforehand. I ab- 
hor useless regrets and repentances. The 
fatality of the consequences which follow 
upon every human act,—the leading idea of 
dramatic art and the most tragic element of 
life,—arrests me more certainly than the arm 
of the Commandeur. I only act with regret, 
and almost by force. 

To be dependent is to me terrible ; but to 
depend upon what is irreparable, arbitrary, 
and unforeseen, and above all to be so depen- 
dent by my own fault and through my own 
error—to give up liberty and hope, to slay 
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sleep and happiness—this would be hell. 

All that is necessary, providential—in 
short, umimputable—I could bear, I think, 
with some strength of mind. But responsi- 
bility mortally envenoms grief; and as an 
act is essentially voluntary, therefore I act 
as little as possible. 

Last outbreak of a rebellious and deceitful 
self-will,—craving for repose, for satisfaction, 
for independence !—is there not some relic of 
selfishness in such a disinterestedness, such 
a fear, such idle susceptibility ? 

I wish to fulfill my duty—but where is it, 
what is it? Here inclination comes in again 
and interprets the oracle. And the ultimate 
question is this : Does duty consist in obey- 
ing one’s nature, even the best and most 
spiritual, or in conquering it? 

Life, is it essentially the education of the 
mind and intelligence, or that of the will? 
And does will show itself in strength or in 
resignation? If the aim of life is to teach us 
renunciation, then welcome sickness, hin- 
drances, sufferings of every kind ! But if its 
aim is to produce the perfect man, then one 
must watch over one’s integrity of mind and 
body. To court trial is to tempt God. At 
bottom, the God of justice veils from me the 
God of love. I tremble instead of trusting. 

Wheneverconsciencespeaks with a divided, 
uncertain, and disputed voice, it is not yet 
the voice of God. Descend still deeper into 
yourself, until you hear nothing but a clear 
and undivided voice, a voice which doesaway 
with doubt and brings with it persuasion, 
light, andserenity. Happy, says the Apostle, 
are they who are at peace with themselves, 
and whose heart condemneth them not in the 
part they take. This inner identity, this 
unity of conviction, is all the more difficult 
the more the mind analyzes, discriminates, 
and foresees. It is difficult, indeed, for 
liberty to return tothe frank unity of instinct. 

Alas! we must then reclimb a thousand 
times the peaks already scaled, and reconquer 
the points of view already won,—wemust fight 
the fight ! Thehuman heart, like kings, signs 
mere truces under a pretense of perpetual 
peace. The eternal life is eternally to be re- 
won, Alas, yes! peace itself is a struggle, 
or rather it is struggle and activity which are 
the law. Weonly find rest in effort, as the 
flame only finds existence in combustion. 
O Heraclitus!* the symbol of happiness is 


—— 


*(Her-a-kli’tus.] A Greek philosopher who lived in 
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after all the same as that of grief; anxiety 
and hope, hell and heaven, are equally rest- 
less. Thealtar of Vesta* and the sacrifice 
of Beelzebub burn with the same fire. Ah, 
yes, there you have life—life double-faced 
and double-edged. The fire which enlightens 
is also the fire which consumes ; the element 
of the gods may become that of the accursed. 


[June 27.] 

Geneva, 2d April, 1852.—What a lovely 
walk! Sky clear, sun rising, all the tints 
bright, all the outlines sharp, save for the 
soft and misty infinite of the lake. A pinch 
of white frost powdered the fields, lending a 
metallic relief to the hedges of green box, 
and to the whole landscape—still without 
leaves—an air of health and vigor, of youth 
and freshness. ‘‘ Bathe, Odisciple, thy thirsty 
soul in the dew of the dawn !”’ says Faust ¢ 
to us, and he is right. The morning air 
breathes a new and laughing energy into 
veins and marrow. If every day is a repeti- 
tion of life, every dawn signs, as it were, a 
new contract with existence. At dawn every 
thing is fresh, light, simple, as it is for 
children. At dawn spiritual truth, like the 
atmosphere, is more transparent, and our 
organs, like the young leaves, drink in the 
light more eagerly, breathe in more ether, 
and less of things earthly. Ifnight and the 
starry sky speak to the meditative soul of 
God, of eternity and the infinite, the dawn is 
the time for projects, for resolutions, for 
the birth of action. While the silence and 
the ‘‘sad serenity of the azure vault ’’ incline 
the soul to self-recollection, the vigor and 
gaiety of nature spread into the heart and 
make it eager for life and living.—Spring is 
upon us. Primroses and violets have already 
hailed her coming. Rash blooms are show- 
ing on the peach trees ; the swollen buds of 


the sixth century B. C., and who held that by the opera- 
tion ofa light fluid, which he called fire, ‘‘all things in 
the universe, animate and inanimate, material and im- 
material, were created and shaped.” 

*The Greek goddess who presided over hearths. A 
sacred fire, tended by six virgin priestesses called Vestals, 
flamed in her temple, and was never allowed to go out. 

+[Fowst.] A prominent character of the national and 
popular poetry ofGermany. Tradition says that he was 
a famous necromancer who lived in the fifteenth century, 
who made an agreement with the Evil One that the latter 
would serve him fortwenty-four years, after which Faust’s 
soul was to be delivered tothe Evil One. Goethe, in his 
great drama named Faust, has given a poetical solution 
ofthe legend. The alchemists believed that dew possessed 
the power ofrestoring the charms of youth, 
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the pear trees and the lilacs point to the 
blossoming that is to be; the honeysuckles 
are already green. 

Geneva, 26th April, 1852.—This evening a 
feeling of emptiness took possession of me; 
and the solemn ideas of duty, the future, 
solitude, pressed themselves upon me. I 
gave myself to meditation—a very necessary 
defense against the dispersion and distraction 
brought about by the day’s work and its de- 
tail. Read a part of Krause’s book, Urbild 
der Menschheit, which answered marvelously 
to my thought and my need. This philosopher 
has always a beneficent effect upon me; his 
sweet religious serenity gains upon me and 
invades me. He inspires me with a sense of 
peace and infinity. 

Still, I miss something—common worship, 
a positive religion, shared with other people. 
Ah! when will the church to which I belong 
in heart rise into being? I cannot, like 
Scherer,* content myself with being in the 
right allalone. I must havea less solitary 
Christianity. My religious needs are not 
satisfied any more than my social needs or 
my needs of affection. Generally I am able 


to forget them and lull them to sleep. But 
at times they wake up with a sort of painful 


bitterness. ...I waver between languor and 
ennui, between frittering myself away on the 
infinitely little, and longing after what is un- 
known and distant. Itis like the situation 
which French novelists are so fond of, the 
story of a vie de province +t; only the province 
is all that is not thecountry of the soul, every 
place where the heart feels itself strange, dis- 
satisfied, restless, and thirsty. Alas! well 
understood, this place is the earth, this 
country of one’s dreams is heaven, and this 
suffering is the eternal home-sickness, the 
thirst for happiness. 


[June 28.] 

Lancy, 2d May, 1852.—This morning read 
the EpistleofSt. James, the exegetical volume 
of Cellérier on this Epistle, and a great deal 
of Pascal, after having first ofall passed more 
than an hour in the garden with the children. 
I made them closely examine the flowers, the 
shrubs, the grasshoppers, the snails, in order 
to practise them in observation, in wonder, in 
kindness. 

How enormously important are these first 


*Edmond, (1815—1889.) A French author who wrote 
several books on religious subjects. 
{Country life. 
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conversations of childhood! I felt it this 
morning with a sort of religious terror. In. 
nocence and childhood are sacred. The sower 
who casts in the seed, the father or mother 
casting in the fruitful word, are accomplish- 
ing a pontifical act and ought to perform it 
with religious awe, with prayer and gravity, 
for they are laboring at the kingdom of God. 
All seed-sowing isa mysteriousthing, whether 
the seed fall into the earth or into souls. 
Man is a husbandman; his whole work 
rightly understood is to develop life, to sow 
it everywhere. Such is the mission of human- 
ity, and ofthis divine mission the great in- 
strument is speech. We forget too often that 
language is both a seed-sowing and a revela- 
tion. The influence of a word in season, is 
it not incalculable? What a mystery is 
speech! But we are blind to it because we 
are carnal and earthy. We see the stones 
and the trees by the road, the furniture of 
our houses, all that is palpable and material. 
We have no eyes for the invisible phalanxes 
of ideas which people the air and hover in- 
cessantly around each one of us. 

Every life is a profession of faith, and ex- 
ercises an inevitable and silent propaganda. 
As far as lies in its power, it tends to trans- 
form the universe and humanity into its own 
image. Thus we have allacure of souls. 
Every man is a center of perpetual radiation 
like a luminous body ; he is, as it were, a 
beacon which entices a ship upon the rocks if 
it does not guide it into port. Every man is 
a priest, even involuntarily ; his conduct is an 
unspoken sermon, which is forever preaching 
to others ;—but there are priests of Baal, of 
Moloch, and of all the false gods. Such is the 
high importance of example. Thence comes 
the terrible responsibility which weighs upon 
usall. Anevil exampleisa spiritual poison; 
it i8 the proclamation of a sacrilegious faith, 
of an impure God. Sin would be only an 
evil for him who commits it, were it nota 
crime toward the weak brethren, whom it cor- 
rupts. Therefore it has been said, ‘‘ It were 
better for a man not to have been born than 
to offend one of these little ones.”’ 

Lancy, 27th September, 1852.—To-day Icom- 
plete my thirty-first year.... 

The most beautiful poem there is, is life— 
life which discerns its own story in the 
making, in which inspiretion and self-con- 
sciousness go together and help each other, 
life which knows itself to be the world in 
little, a repetition in miniature of the divine 

















































universal poem. Yes, be man; that is to 
say, be nature, be spirit, be the image of God, 
be what is greatest, most beautiful, most 
lofty in all the spheres of being, be infinite 
willand idea, a reproduction of the great 
whole. And be every thing while being 
nothing, effacing thyself, letting God enter 
into thee as the air enters an empty space, 
reducing the ego* to the mere vessel which 
contains the divine essence. Be humble, de- 
vout, silent, that so thou mayest hear in the 
depths of thyself the subtle and profound 
voice ; be spiritual and pure, that so thou 
mayest have communion with the pure 
spirit. Withdraw thyself often into the 
sanctuary of thy inmost consciousness ;_be- 
come once more point and atom, that so thou 
mayest free thyself from space, time, matter, 
temptation, dispersion,—that thou mayest 
escape thy very organs themselves and thine 
own life. That is to say, die often, and ex- 
amine thyself in the presence of this death, 
as a preparation for the last death. He who 
can without shuddering confront blindness, 
deafness, paralysis, disease, betrayal, poverty; 
he who can without terror appear before the 
sovereign justice, he alone can call himself 
prepared for partial or total death. How far 
am I from any thing of the sort, how far is 
my heart from any such stoicism! But at 
least we can try to detach ourselves from all 
that can be taken away from us, to accept 
every thing as a loan and a gift, and to cling 


* The Latin for the pronoun I. 


would be incomplete without some 

attention to various islands of the 
sea which, for one reason and another, have 
been brought under the British flag. Of 
course we omit from consideration here those 
larger islands that have been dealt with in 
former articles upon the English domain. We 
have to do with a number of more or less 
isolated possessions that are, for the most 
part, of no very great commercial or political 
importance. Some of them, to be sure, are 
productive, but as sources of wealth, as thea- 
ters of civilization, they are quite insignifi- 
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only to the imperishable,—this at any rate we 
can attempt. To believe in a good and 
fatherly God, who educates us, who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, who punishes 
only when He must, and takes away only 
with regret ; this thought, or rather this con- 
viction, gives courage and security. Oh, 
what need we have of love, of tenderness, of 
affection, of kindness, and how vulnerable we 
are, we, the sons of God, we, immortal and 
sovereign beings! Strong asthe universe or 
feeble as the worm, according as we represent 
God or only ourselves, as we lean upon infinite 
being, or as we stand alone. 

The point of view of religion, of a religion 
at once active and moral, spiritual and pro- 
found, alone gives to life all the dignity and 
all the energy of which it is capable. Re- 
ligion makes invulnerable and invincible. 
Earth can only be conquered in the name of 
heaven. All good things are given over and 
above to him who desires but righteousness. 
To be disinterested is to be strong, and the 
world is at the feet otf him whom it cannot 
tempt. Why? Because spirit is lord of 
matter, and the world belongs to God. ‘‘ Be 
of good cheer,’’ saith a heavenly voice, ‘‘I 
have overcome the world.’’ 

Lord, lend Thy strength to those who are 
weak in the flesh—but willing in the epirit ! 
—From the ‘Journal Intime’”’ of Henri 
Frédéric Amiel.* 





* For a sketch of the life of Amiel see “‘ Classic French 
Course in English,’’ page 313. 






cant in comparison with the continental ex- 
panses of Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. Still they have an interest of their 
own. They possess, perhaps, a strategic* 
importance. They are watch towers of the 
imperial system, way-stations on important 
lines of commerce, or points of vantage for 
the protection of British interests. The ac- 
quisition of them often has an interesting 
history behind it. Perhaps British occupa- 





* (Stra-téjik.] Having an advantage over an opponent. 
Itisa military word derived from the Greek straios, an 
army, agein, to lead; the noun strategy being applied to 
the science of military command ; generaiship. 













tion puts an end to an era of savage inter- 
necine* warfare, and introduces stable, orderly 
government where chaos had reigned before. 
Perhaps it has a diplomatic interest as mark- 
ing some new and significant British move 
on the chess board of international politics. 
We will begin with England’s possessions 
in the Mediterranean ; but in so doing it will 
be only natural to linger a moment over the 
famous fortress that commands the strait by 
which one enters the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic. The rock of Gibraltar has been in 
possession of the English since 1704—so long 
that the world has forgotten the dubiousness 
of the title by which it was originally se- 
cured. The capture of Gibraltar was an in- 
cident of the great War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. On the death of Charles II. of 
Spain, in 1700, there appeared two candidates 
for the Spanish crown. One, the Hapsburg 
claimant, was the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria; the other, the Bourbon claimant, was 
Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., of 
France. England took the side of the Aus- 
trian candidate, and it was for the purpose 
of enforcing his claims that the Grand 
Alliance was formed by William III., of Eng- 
land, in 1701. In the war which followed, 
Gibraltar was taken by the allies, the actual 
captors being an English-Dutch fleet under 
Sir George Rooke, aided by a body of German 
troops under a German commander. As the 
place had belonged for centuries to Spain, 
and as England was ostensibly fighting not 
on her own account, but as a member of the 
Grand Alliance, the natural effect of the cap- 
ture in good morals was to make Gibraltar 
belong to England’s candidate for the Span- 
ish crown. As a matter of fact, too, the 
Archduke’s sovereignty over the rock was 
formally proclaimed by the captors in July, 
1704. Subsequently, however, Sir George 
Rooke, having matters much in his own 
hands and seeing a chance to do a stroke of 
business on his own account, hoisted the 
English flag and took possession of the rock 
in the name of Queen Anne. The English 
government quietly accepted the stolen goods, 
though it daintily refrained from rewarding 
Sir George. 
The foothold thus dubiously acquired was 
afterward maintained against all attacks, 
whether by assaulting columns on land, by 





*[In-ter-né’sin.] Latin, infer, between, and necare, to 
kill, Mutually destructive ; deadly. 
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bombarding fleets on the water, or by the 
wiles of diplomacy. The last great attack on 
Gibraltar was made in September, 1782, by 
the combined forces of France and Spain. It 
was hoped to carry the fortress by a joint 
assault on land and sea. An enormous fleet 
had been gathered and floating batteries, 
specially designed to resist the red-hot shot 
of the British, had been stationed in the wa- 
ters at the foot of the rock. King Charles X. 
of France, at that time only the Count 
d’ Artois [dar-twa], came from Paris to wit- 
ness the dislodgment of the redcoats ; but he 
witnessed only the destruction of the fleet 
under the deadly fire of the fortress. At 
present, equipped as it is with all the latest 
improvements in the enginery of death, the 
fortress is considered absolutely impregnable. 
There it stands frowning over the straits 
from a height of 1,400 feet, and saying to the 
world, in a language not to be misunder- 
stood, that England holds, and intends to 
keep, the key to the Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar has a population of nearly 25,000, 
one-fifth of whom are soldiers. Its com- 
merce is chiefly a transit trade in African 
products. It is a crown colony ruled by a 
military governor who enforces strict regula- 
tions to keep out telltale visitors. 

Passing eastward over the Mediterranean 
we first have occasion to stop at Malta, a 
station of great importance for the control of 
the ocean highway between Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal. Malta and Gozo [got’so], the 
two largest of the four islands composing 
the Maltese group, allof which are subject to 
Great Britain, have together an area of about 
115 square miles, Malta being nearly five 
times the larger of the two. The soil of Malta 
is thin but fertile, and is carefully cultivated 
for grain, potatoes, and cotton. Although 
in the latitude of Nashville, Tennessee, Malta 
has avery mild winter climate, snow being 
quite unknown. In the winter season, how- 
ever, it is subject to furious and long- 
continued winds from the northeast. It was 
one of these gales, called by the writer of 
Acts (xxvii, 14) ‘‘Euroclydon ” [u-rok’li- 
don], or as the revised version has it, ‘‘Eu- 
raquilo”’ [u-rak’wi-lo], which, in 58 A. D., 
drove St. Paul upon the rocky northern coast 
of the island and led to that enforced sojourn 
of three months during which the apostle 
was ‘‘ shown no little kindness,” and taken 
for a god by the ‘‘ barbarians’’ of the place. 
The summer climate of Maltais hot and often 
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rendered oppressive by the prevalence of the 
African sirocco. ; 

English occupancy of Malta dates from the 
year 1800. ‘Two years before that, Napoleon, 
on his way to Egypt, had taken the island 
and, after a sojourn of a few days, had left 
matters in charge of Vaubois [v6-bwa] at 
Valetta, the capital. But the Maltese soon 
revolted against French tyranny and laid 
siege to Valetta, being aided in their enter- 
prise by Portuguese, Neapolitan, and English 
allies. After a siege of two years Vaubois 
surrendered, whereupon the Maltese, having 
lost 20,000 men in recovering their capital, 
voluntarily placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of England, an arrangement after- 
ward confirmed (in 1814) by the Treaty of 
Paris. Since then the islands have prospered 
under British rule. In 1880 the population 
was 154,892, not including British soldiers or 
their families. Of this number 24,000 were 
English and other foreigners. On account 
of the gaiety of Valetta and its attractive- 
ness in other ways, as a winter residence, 
the alien population has of late been rapidly 
increasing. The island has a good university, 
and lower schools modeled after those of 
England. In the schools until lately Italian 
was the prevailing language, though the 
population is rather of Arabic than of Italian 
stock. Lately, however, efforts have been 
made to extend the use of English, and no 
doubt the lapse of time will see the Maltese 
people pretty effectually Anglicized. 

The valueof Maltato Great Britain consists, 
of course, in its importance as a port of call,* 
a fortress, and a naval station. Valettais so 
strongly fortified as to be hardly less im- 
pregnable than Gibraltar itself. Here are 
stationed 6,000 or 7,000 British troops, the 
largest garrison maintained by Great Britain 
in any of her colonies. Here, too, for six 
months of the year, is usually found the 
British Mediterranean fleet with naval forces 
amounting to about 5,000 men. As a depot 
of coal and other naval and military stores, 
Valetta is one of the most important places 
in the empire. According to Miss L. T. 
Smith in the Encyclopedia Britannica, there 
was imported and sold at Valetta, in 1880, 
the prodigious quantity of 384,272 tons of 
coal. 

Politically, the Maltese Islands constitute 
acrown colony. The Governor is a British 


** A port at which vessels are in the habit of touching for 
repairs, stores, coal, etc. ’ 
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officer (with a salary of £5,000) who is 
assisted by an Executive Council of seven- 
teen members, of whom eight are elected by 
the people, and nine nominated by the crown. 
The revenue, derived chiefly from duties on 
imports and tonnage dues, is in excess of ex- 
penditures ; sothat the colony, instead of be- 
ing a drain upon the imperial treasury, 
actually contributes a surplus toward the 
maintenance of the military and naval estab- 
lishments located there. 

Pursuing our eastward course from Malta, 
we pause next at one of Britain’s most recent 
acquisitions, the island of Cyprus. The 
annexation of Cyprus was effected by an 
arrangement with Turkey in 1878. To ex- 
plain the grounds and the bearings of this 
particular move on the part of British states- 
manship, we must devote a few words toa 
retrospective glance at that tangled maze of 
conflicting interests known as the Eastern 
Question. After Russia had beaten Turkey 
in the war of 1877-8, a preliminary peace was 
signed at Constantinople, by which Turkey 
was to be greatly weakened and humiliated, 
and Russia correspondingly aggrandized. 
England refused assent to the treaty and at® 
once began to prepare for war, by sending 
her fleet to the Dardanelles and bringing 
Indian troops in large numbers to Malta. 
The British government did not propose to 
leave Russia free to occupy Constantinople, 
absorb Asiastic Turkey at will, and so in time 
threaten India from the northwest. Under 
these circumstances Russia, weakened by 
war, consented to submit the questions in- 
volved toa congress of European statesmen. 

What policy was England to adopt in this 
emergency? There were many ofthe Liberal 
party who would not have been loath to let 
matters take their course. The Turk had 
just been permitting a wholesale murder of 
Christians in Bulgaria, and there was a wide- 
spread feeling that he deserved any fate that 
might befall him at the hands of Russia. The 
Liberals argued, too, that the advance of the 
Russians in Asia was in the interest of civil- 
ization ; that they would never think of at- 
tacking India, and that, if they did, they 
could be fought to best advantage near the 
borders of India itself. These views, how- 
ever, found no favor with the Tory govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield, who preferred to 
checkmate Russia by befriending the ‘‘ un- 
speakable Turk.’’ Accordingly, on the 4th 
of June, 1878, just before the Congress of 
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Berlin convened, England made an agreement 
with Turkey to guarantee Asia Minor against 
the Russians and take Cyprus for her own by 
way of compensation. 

When this agreement was made known it 
fairly took away the breath of the English 
Liberals. A writer spoke of it as ‘‘ the most 
startling surprise ever recorded in history.’’ 
What in the world, it was asked, is England 
to do with Cyprus, an unhealthy island 
utterly devoid of harbors? Nothing short of 
an enormous expenditure would ever be able 
to create a good naval station at any point on 
its coast. To this it was replied that it might 
become a useful point of vantage against a 
possible Russian fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and that it would be opposite the terminus of 
a possible railway from the Syrian coast 
toward India. And there the matter may be 
said to rest to-day. It is at least debatable 
whether the acquisition of Cyprus, under the 
circumstances, was not a grave mistake. 
Only the future can gettle the question. 

But for the protectorate of Asiatic Turkey 
involved, one might, perhaps, contend that 
the island is worth having for its own sake ; 
for, in ancient times, Cyprus was celebrated 
for its beauty, its fertility, its mineral 
After Sicily and 


wealth, and its timber. 
Sardinia, it is the largest of the Mediterrane- 
an islands, having a maximum length of 145 
miles and a maximum breadth of nearly 60 


miles. Its population is estimated at about 
135,000, the Greeks preponderating over the 
Turks by twoto one. A large part of the 
island is mountainous and unsuited to culti- 
vation, though this part may prove, when 
thoroughly explored, to be valuable for its 
minerals. Ancient writers speak of silver 
being mined at Cyprus and its copper mines 
were famous,—a fact attested by our very 
word copper, which is derived from the Latin 
(aes) Cuprium, or ‘‘ Cyprian metal,’ as the 
Romans called it. The great plain of Mes- 
saria, which was anciently covered with 
valuable timber, is now quite bare, but could, 
no doubt, be brought under cultivation and 
made to yield all the characteristic products 
of the Mediterranean region. We must 
at least admit a possibility that English 
civilization will in time redeem the island 
from the unthriftiness into which its shiftless 
inhabitants have brought it, and make ita 
valuable possession of the British crown. 
Our way now takes us through the Suez 
Canal and the Indian Ocean to Ceylon. Of 
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itself Ceylon might appear better deserving 
of our prolonged attention than either Malta 
or Cyprus. It is much larger than either, 
being about half as large, in both area and 
population, as the state of Pennsylvania. 
But since the island, though a separate gov- 
ernment, is for practical purposes, a part of 
British India, we may properly speak of it 
somewhat briefly. Ceylon is in the main 
fertile, and its population are industrious 
tillers of the soil. The great obstacle to be 
overcome is the lack of water. The island 
formerly possessed an extensive system of 
irrigating canals, but most of these had fallen 
into disuse, and the fertile rice-fields of for- 
mer times had grown up to swamp and 
jungle. The British government has of late 
been restoring the old canals and improving 
upon them. The staple product is rice, the 
most valuable, coffee. Cinnamon and tobacco 
are also produced extensively. 

Ceylon was taken by England from the 
Dutch in 1796, and was at first turned over to 
the East India Company. In 1802, however, 
it became a crown colony, though it was not 
until 1815 that the last refractory native 
prince was subjugated. The colony is ruled 
by a governor, who is aided by an executive 
council, or cabinet, of five. There is no popu- 
lar assembly. Laws are made by a legislative 
council in which the natives have a small 
representation, and the governor an absolute 
veto. The government is thus a paternal 
despotism—a form no doubt best for the 
population, in which only one in four hundred 
isaEuropean. The Christians of Ceylon out- 
number the Mohammedans slightly, but the 
bulk of the population—say 80 per cent—are 
either Buddhists or Hindoos, the Buddhists 
exceeding the Hindoos by four to one. A 
highly prosperous railway leads from Colom- 
bo, on the western coast, to the central high- 
lands, and other shorter lines have lately 
come into operation. On the eastern coast, 
in the fine harbor of Trincomalee [trink’o- 
m4-lé], is the chief naval station of the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Between Ceylon and New Guinea there is 
nothing to detain us. English civilization 
has, to be sure, acquired a foothold right 
under the equator in Borneo, but that island 
must be classed as a Dutch, rather thana 
British, possession. As to New Guinea itself 
—the second largest island in the world, with 
an area one and a half times as great as that 
of the German Empire—it may be described 
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ag a huge unknown wilderness which has 
been slightly encroached upon by the Dutch 
on the west and by the English on the east. 
Should future explorations show that the in- 
terior is desirable property, we may assume 
that English rather than Dutch authority 
will ultimately preponderate. 

We have now arrived within that great and 
promising sphere of British influence called 
Australia ; but this, with the islands of Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, have been discussed by Mr. Powers 
under the prophetic title of ‘‘The United 
States of the Pacific.’”’ Continuing, there- 
fore, upon our southeastward voyage, we 
halt next at the Fiji Islands. 

A generation ago the name Fiji was a com- 
mon symbol for the grossest and most repul- 
sive savagery. The natives were not simply 
canaibals,* but their cannibalism was an 
everyday affair, forming a necessary element 
in every festivity. 

The sovereignty of the islands was first 
offered to England, after a distressing his- 
tory of internal feuds, in 1858, but the 
commissioner sent out to investigate re- 
ported adversely. Meanwhile the influx of 
English and other European settlers in- 
creased, and a stable government became a 
necessity. In 1869, accordingly, the protec- 
torate was again offered to England and like- 
wise to the United States, but neither power 
cared to undertake the dubious responsibility. 
Two years later a brief experiment of consti- 
tutional government under a native prince 
was tried, but this failed and Great Britain 
finally came to the rescue of the civilized 
settlers by accepting the sovereignty of the 
islands, thus securing, at the same time, a 
wished-for port of call on the route from 
Australia to Panama. 

Theadministrative forms introduced among 
the Fijis are not peculiar enough to call for 
any long discussion. Here, as elsewhere, 
the policy has been, while doing away with 
savagery, to treat native usages as gently as 
possible. The governor of Fiji is ‘‘High 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific,’’ and as 
such has been a potent factor in checking the 


*Trench in writing on the use of new words says, 
“Cannibal as a designation of man-eating savages came 
first into use with the great discoveries in the western 
world of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; no certain 
explanation of it has yet been offered.”” Humboldt has 
madeit probable ‘‘that it isa Latin corruption of Cari- 
bales, a form under which Columbus designated the in- 
habitants otthe Caribbean Islands.” 
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cannibalistic and slave-trading barbarities for 
which the South Sea was until lately notorious. 

Taking, now, a far flight to the southeast, 
with only a glance at Pitcairn Island, where a 
few persons, descended from the mutineers 
of the ‘‘Bounty,’’ and their native wives, 
still live aad glory in their English blood 
(see Lord Byron’s poem ‘‘ The Island’’), we 
round Cape Horn and find ourselves. at the 
Falkland Islands, as far south of the equator 
as Vancouver's Islandis north of it. An un- 
promising group of rocks this, so one would 
think, where a drizzling rain falls two hun- 
dred and fifty days in the year, but even 
here British enterprise has planted the Union 
Jack* and found means to enjoy life and make 
money. Thecolony numbers, according to 
the latest figures at hand, about 1,250. The 
principal occupation is sheep farming. 

Another far flight from the Falkland 
Islands, this time northeastward, brings us 
to St. Helena, ever memorable as the scene 
of Napoleon’s exile and death. Up to the 
building of the Suez Canal, St. Helena was 
an important port of call on the route from 
England to India, but since then its popula- 
tion and its commerce have been decreasing 
rapidly. At the time of Napoleon’s residence 
on the island, St. Helena belonged to the 
East India Company, but in 1834 it became a 
crown colony. 

Our tour of inspection around the world is 
now nearly ended. Pursuing our way north- 
ward off the coast of Africa, and leaving far 
to the left the British West Indies, which 
were treated by Professor Coleman under the 
head of ‘‘ British America,”’ we find ourselves 
presently at the Pillars of Hercules, whence 
we set out. Having endeavored not so much 
to be exhaustive as to dwell upon that which 
isespecially instructive and characteristic, 
we have, perhaps, told but imperfectly the 
story of ‘‘ England in the Islands ofthe Sea.”’ 
But even as here imperfectly presented, is it 
not, when taken in connection with what 
has been said by others upon the greater 
British colonies, and when taken in connec- 
tion with the development of our own coun- 
try—is it not a wonderful history? 


* The national flag of Great Britain, which is charged 
with, or bears as its emblem, the three crosses of St. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, the respective saints 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The word jack is de- 
tived by some from the jacque or surcoat charged with 
St. George's cross, worn in the crusades by the English 
soldiers, which name became in time transferred to the 
cross itselfand finally to the flag bearing the cross, 
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VIIl.—THE MAJOR PLANETS. 
UPITER.—Next beyond the orbits of the 
asteroids we find the largest member of 
the solar system, excepting only the sun 
itself—Jupiter. Jupiter’s mean distance 
from the sun is 483,300,000 miles. The period 
of its revolution in its orbit, or the length of 
its year, is 11.86 years. The timeof its axial 
rotation, orthe length of itsday, isghoursand 
55 minutes. The mean diameteroftheglobeof 
Jupiteris 86,500 miles, its polar diameter being 
83,000, and its equatorial diameter 88,200. 
It is not easy for us tocomprehend the mean- 
ing of such figures when applied to the 
measurement of the dimensions of a planet. 
We see that Jupiter’s diameter is, in round 
numbers, eleven times as great as that of the 
earth. Since the surfaces of spheres vary as 
the squares of their diameters, the superficial 
extent of Jupiter exceeds that of the earth 
about 120 times ; while its volume, or cubical 
content, which is measured by the cube of 
the diameter, exceeds that of the earth over 
1,300 times! But, as we have before re- 
maiked, the density of Jupiter is so much 
less than that of the earth that its weight 
does not correspond with its enormous mag- 
nitude. Its mean density being to the 
earth’s a3 .24 to 1, its weight is only 316 
times as great as the earth’s. The force of 
gravity on its surface is 2.64 times greater 
than that to which we are subjected, so that 
ifaman weighing 150 pounds could visit 
Jupiter, he would there weigh no less than 
396 pounds. 

An explanation of the low density of Jupi- 
ter seems to be furnished by the appearance 
of the planet’s surface when viewed with 
powerful telescopes. Wesaw in the case of 
Mars that the whole disk is covered with 
permanent markings which are taken to be 
seas and oceans, and that it is only occa- 
sionally that part of its surface is obscured 
by what appear to be clouds in its atmos- 
phere. The principal spots and shades on 
Mars are so definite in outline and unchange- 
able in position that it has been possible for 
astronomers to make very accurate charts of 
that planet. Avery different condition of 
things is presented by Jupiter. It is true 


that charts or sketches of Jupiter’s surface 
have also been made, but they represent only 
the appearance of the planet at the particular 
time when they were drawn. Some of the 
main features, such as the great dark belts 
on either side of the equator, are always to 
be seen, but their details are continually 
changing, while the smailer features vary in 
such a way, and to such an extent, that we 
can compare them to nothing except enor- 
mous masses of clouds filling an atmosphere 
that is never clear, and drifting, whirling, 
and tossing under the operation of ceaseless 
disturbing forces. How variable these 
phenomena on Jupiter are is well illustrated 
by Fig. 1, in which the aspect of the great 
planet is shown in successive years from 
1871 to 1882 inclusive. The drawings are 
copied from a series made by M. Flam- 
marion. But not only do the features of Ju- 
piter’s surface vary from year to year, or 
from month to month, but from day to day, 
and even from hourto hour. Of course the 
changes that take place in these shorter 
periods do not affect the general appearance 
of the planet except after the lapse of a long 
time, but they are perfectly evident to the 
observer with a powerful telescope. 

The depth of the shifting clouds that cover 
Jupicer is evidently enormous, and it is very 
doubtful if any part of the real surface of the 
planet is ever visible to us. In fact, it is 
doubtful if Jupiter has, as yet, any surface in 
the sense in which we speak of the surface of 
the earth. The planet is not much heavier, 
bulk for bulk, than water, and if we suppose 
it to be still in a fluid or semi-fluid condition 
we can thus account not only for its low 
density, but also for the chaotic condition of 
all that part of the planet which is visible to 
us. According to this view, Jupiter must be 
regarded as being in a transitional state be- 
tween the solar, or sun-like, stage and the 
true planetary, or terrestrial, stage of cos- 
mical existence. It is probably still very 
hot, and in the vast envelopes of clouds that 
we see around it are suspended in steam or 
vapor the oceans that in the fullness of time 
may be deposited upon its surface. A huge 
oblong spot, some 30,000 miles in length 
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that made its appearance upon Jupiter in 
1878 and has remained visible ever since, and 
that has a curious reddish color, has been 
thought by some to be a portion of the par- 
tially formed crust of the planet rendered 
visible either by being thrust up through the 
cloudy envelope, or by becoming, in some 
unexplained way, perhaps through the ef- 
fects of heat, denuded of clouds. A similar 
reddish hue is sometimes exhibited by the 
great belts on either side of Jupiter’s equa- 
tor, and which, notwithstanding their con- 
tinual changes of detail, are always the 
most conspicuous phenomena on the disk. 
The ‘‘Great Red Spot,” as it is called, is 
represented in two of the sketches in Fig. 1, 
in the years 1880 and 1882. It would be vis- 
ible in all the views subsequent to and 
including 1878, but for the fact that different 
sides of the planet have been sketched. 

We have remarked that Jupiter’s time of 
totation on its axis is only 9 hours and 55 
minutes, and this notwithstanding its enor- 
mous size. The earth, whose circumference 
is only one-eleventh as great as that of Ju- 
piter, requires 24 hours to perform a rotation. 
Accordingly, while a point on the equator of 
the earth moves around at the rate of about 
1,000 miles an hour a similar point on Jupi- 
ter flies with the great velocity of 28,000 
milesan hour. The belt-like forms assumed 
by the clouds on Jupiter are no doubt owing 
to this swift rotation. Careful observations 
of the red spot and other notable spots on 
Jupiter have established the exceedingly 
interesting fact that all parts of the apparent 
surface of the planet do not rotate with the 
same velocity. Itis found that, generally 
speaking, the farther a spot is from the equa- 
tor the longer it takes to go around, so that 
half way between the equator and the poles 
the time of rotation is several minutes longer 
than it is at the equator. This fact alone is 
sufficient to convince us that Jupiter does 
not present a solid surface to us, for the an- 
gular velocity of the solid surface of a rotat- 
ing sphere must be the same at all points. 

Jupiter has four satellites, and I know of 
few scenes in the celestial spaces more cap- 
tivating at once to the eye and the imagina- 
tion than a telescopic view of the great belted 
planet with its four circling moons, Any 
kind of a telescope suffices to show them, so 
that they are peculiarly an object for amateur 
observation. Their motions are very rapid, 
and the changes in their relative posi- 
D-Jun. 


tions may be readily descried in an hour or 
two of watching, while the passage of the 
round black shadow of one of them across 
the disk of Jupiter as seen with a three or 
four-inch telescope is a spectacle well calcu- 
lated to make the observer who beholds it 
for the first time a confirmed star-gazer ever 
after. 

These satellites are not the insignificant 
bodies that they appear to be when seen con- 
trasted with the giant bulk of Jupiter. The 
smallest of them is of almost exactly the 
same size as our moon, while the other three 
are considerably larger. They are numbered 
I, II., III., and IV., counting outward from 
Jupiter, and their diameters, distances from 
the center of Jupiter, and times of revolution 
around the planet are given in this little 
table: 

Time of 
Satellite. Diameter. Distance. Revolution. 
I. * 2,400m. 261,000 m. 42%hrs. 
II. 2,100 ‘¢ 415,000 “* 3d,.13i “ 
III. 3,500 * 664,000 “* 7d. 3% “ 


IV. 2,900 *‘ 1,167,000 “ 16d.16% “ 

It will be observed that while the inner- 
most of Jupiter’s satellites is about 22,000 
miles farther from its primary than ourmoon 


is from the earth, the distance of the outer- 
most satellite is five times as great as that of 
the moon from the earth. And yet, notwith- 
standing its great distance, it requires not 
very much more than half as Jong a time to 
complete a revolution as the earth’s moon 
takes. This is owing to the great mass of 
Jupiter, and the reader can find an interest- 
ing and valuable exercise in applying the 
third law of Kepler, given in the first of this 
series of papers, to the motions of Jupiter’s 
satellites, using the earth and the moon as 
terms of comparison. 

SaturN.—Far beyond Jupiter, and revolv- 
ing around the sun atamean distance of 
886,000,000 miles, in a period of 29% years, 
we find the wonderful ringed planet Saturn. 
In describing the dimensions of Saturn we 
have to distinguish between the ball and the 
rings. The ballof the planet has a mean 
diameter of 73,000 miles, being 75,000 miles 
through the equator and 68,000 through the 
poles. The system of rings, which is sus- 
pended concentrically over the equator of the 
planet, has an outside diameter of 168,000 
miles and an inside diameter of 94,000 miles. 
There are three principal rings, two of which 
are bright, and one, the innermost, dusky. 
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The latter is sometimes called the crape or 
gauze ring, as it is partially transparent. 
The outermost ring, known by the letter A, 
is about 10,000 miles broad. A gap 1,600 
miles across separates it from the middle 
ring B, which is 16,500 miles broad. This 
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less than eight satellites. This little table 
contains the principal facts known about 
them, arranged in the same order as in the 
case of Jupiter’s satellites. In this case the 
satellites are indicated by names instead of 
by Roman numeral letters : 





Satellite. Diameter. 
We G6 ce ek es eR Se 600 m 
po ae ee ee oe 800 “ 
yo. a a a I,I0o ‘ 
Creer ee I,200 ‘‘ 
Ry er ee ee 1,500 ‘‘ 
Wa te Oe EE wa SS 3,gco “ 
Hyperion,. .....s-seee 500 
Japetus,. . «2 2. 2 ee ee ee 2,000 ‘ 


Distance. Time of Revolution. 
117,000 m. 22 hrs. 37 min. 
157,000 ‘‘ rc. 6 eo :* 
186,000 ‘‘ "a * & * 
238,000 “e 2 “ 17 ae 4! “ 
332,000 “ce 4 “ 12 ce 25 “ce 
771,000 ‘‘ 3s" 2 a 
934,000 “ce 2I “ 6 “ce 39 “ 
2,225,000 “ a 2 a 





ring passes by insensible gradation into the 
dark or gauze ring, which is 10,000 miles 
broad and reaches within about 9,500 miles 
of the surface of the ball of the planet. Not- 
withstanding the immense breadth of the 
rings they are amazingly thin, their average 
thickness being probably less than 100 miles 
and perhaps not more than 50 miles. The 
rings are suspended with their thin edges 
toward the planet. From the earth we al- 
ways see the rings more or less inclined to 
the line of sight so that they present an oval 
outline. Twice in every revolution of 
Saturn around the sun the plane of the 
rings is presented edgewise toward the earth, 
and then, owing to their extreme thinness, 
the rings look like a narrow line of light, the 
general aspect of the planet resembling that 
ofa silvery ball with a long needle thrust 
through its center and projecting far out on 
either side. During the coming autumn the 
rings of Saturn will present this appearance. 
Only the most powerful telescopes are able 
to reveal the line of the rings when they are 
thus seen edgewise. It was at onetime sup- 
posed that Saturn’s rings were solid, but it 
has been proved mathematically that solid 
rings placed as they are would inevitably be 
broken to pieces, and astronomers have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they must con- 
sist of an enormous number of little bodies 
or satellites revolving around Saturn, all 
nearly in the same plane, and so numerous 
and crowded that, as seen from the immense 
distance of the earth, they present the ap- 
pearance of solid rings. In the crape ring 
these little bodies are evidently more thinly 
distributed. 

Besides its cincture of rings Saturn has no 





The diameters are quite uncertain, except for 
Titan and Iapetus, on account of thedifficulty 
of seeing bodies so small at a distance so 
great as that which separates Saturn from 
the earth. It will be observed that, as inthe 
case of Jupiter, one of the satellites is very 
nearly of the same size as our moon, and one 
is very much larger than the moon. The re- 
maining six of Saturn’s satellites, however, 
are comparatively small bodies. 

Like Jupiter, Saturn possesses a remarka- 
bly small density. As compared with that 
of the earth Saturn’s density is only one- 
eighth, so that although it exceeds the earth 
720 times in size it weighs only 95 times as 
much. The force of gravity on the surface 
of Saturn is only two-tenths greater than 
upon the surface of the earth, so that as far 
as gravitation is concerned a man could live 
comfortably enough on Saturn, enjoying the 
amazing scenes that the great rings sus- 
pended in his sky would present. But there 
are the same reasons that we have pointed 
out in the case of Jupiter for believing that 
Saturn is yet a hot and vaporous globe, 
which has not yet become encrusted with a 
solid rind like that of the earth. Saturn ro- 
tates on its axis in 10 hours 14 minutes. 

UrRanus.—It was the discovery in 1781 of 
this planet, which for a long time bore his 
name, that first made Sir William Herschel 
famous. He supposed, at first, that he had 
discovered a comet and so announced, but 
subsequently it was found that the stranger 
was a planet. This was the first discovery of 
a new planet with the telescope. No astron- 
omer up to Herschel’s time knew that there 
were any planets revolving around the sun 
beyond the orbit of Saturn. Uranus’ mean 
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distance trom the sun is 1,782,000,000 miles ; 
its time of revolution is 84 years ; its rotation 
period is not known with certainty, but some 
observers think that it is in the neighborhood 
often hours, closely resembling the periods 
of Jupiterand Saturn. Uranus has four satel- 
lites whose elements are given in the accom- 
panying table : 
Time of 

Satellite. Diameter. Distance. Revolution, 
Ariel,. . . 500m. 120,000 m, 2days 12% hrs, 
Usibriel,.. . oo - 167,000" 4° 3% “ 
Titania, . . 1000 “* 273,000" 8 * sy “ 
Oberon, . . 800‘* 365,000 13 “ qr 
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Uranus resembles Jupiter and Saturn in its 
slight degree of density. Although the planet 
is 32,000 miles in diameter, and consequently 
65 times as large as the earth, its weight ex- 
ceeds the earth’s only 143% times, and its den- 
sity is only one quarter greater than that 
of water. Very little has been learned by 
telescopic inspection of the surfaceof Uranus. 
With ordinary telescopes no features whatever 
can bedetected on its disk, but Professor Young 
with the great Princeton telescope has seen 
very faint belts uponit resembling the belts of 
Jupiter. The outline of the planet is decidedly 
elliptical like that of Jupiter or Saturn, and 
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As with Saturn’s satellites, the diameters 
given are mere estimates. It will be ob- 
served, however, that all of the Uranian satel- 
lites are much smaller than our moon, A 
very remarkable fact about the satellites of 
Uranus is that the plane of their revolution 
is so situated with reference to the ecliptic 
that they revolve nearly at right angles to 
the plane in whichthe planet revolves around 
the sun. Consequently they never cause 
eclipses of the sun on Uranus, and are 
themselves never eclipsed by the shadow of 
Uranus. 


this fact indicates that its rotation period 
must be short, since the effect of rapid rota- 
tion is to bulge out a planet in the equatorial 
regions. 

NEPTUNE.—The most distant known mem- 
ber of the solar system was discovered in 
1846 under circumstances that were almost 
dramatic in their interest. It had been no- 
ticed by astronomers that there were irregu- 
larities in the motion of Uranus which seemed 
to indicate that the planet was subject to the 
disturbing influence of some massive body 
revolving around the sun at a still greater 
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distance. Leverrier, a French astronomer, and 
Adams, an English mathematical student, 
set to work independently to calculate the 
probable orbit and other elements of a sup- 
positious planet whose attraction would pro- 
duce the observed irregularities in the motion 
of Uranus. The nature of the problem is in- 
dicated in Fig. 2, where the inner circle rep- 
resents the orbit of Uranus and the outer that 
of Neptune. In the year 1800 Uranus was 
at the place indicated in the figure, and Nep- 
tune (then unknown of course) at the ex- 
tremity of thestraight line drawn from Uranus 
to the orbit of Neptune. It will be observed 
that the effect of the attraction of Neptune 
would be to hasten Uranus in its orbital mo- 
tion. The same effect was produced in 1810, 
and in fact all the time though in a varying 
degree, up to 1822. After that date, as the 
figure indicates, the effect of Neptune's at- 
traction was different, and it began to retard 
Uranus in its orbit. 

These irregularities could not escape the 
notice of the astronomers, but it was a very 
difficult thing to caiculate the exact elements 
of the unseen and undiscovered planet that 
producedthem. Leverrierand Adams, work- 
ing unknown to each other, produced re- 
markably similar results, and results more- 
over remarkably near the actual fact. Lever- 
rier was the first to reap the reward of his la- 
bor. In September, 1846, he wrote to Dr. Galle 
at Berlin to direct his telescope to a particu- 
lar spot in the constellation of Aquarius and 
he would see a new planet there. Remember 
that Leverrier had never seen Neptune, nor 
had anybody else ; but he had complete con- 
fidence in the accuracy of his calculations. 
The Berlin astronomers looked in the pre- 
scribed place and lo! the planet was there, 
within 52 minutes of arc of the precise spot 
indicated by Leverrier. Fifty-two minutes 
of arc is about one and two-thirds times the ap- 
parent diameter of the moon. 

Neptune's mean diameter is 35,000 miles ; 
its distance from the sun is 2,791,500,000 
miles, and its time of revolution is 164% 
years. Its density also.is small, and thus we 

(The 
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find no exception to the rule that all of the 
large planets beyond the orbit of Mars are of 
low density, and consequently are probably 
either in a vaporousor liquid condition. Nep- 
tune has only one known satellite, situated 
at a distance of 225,000 miles, revolving ina 
period of 5 days and 21 hours, and possessing 
a probable diameter of about 2,000 miles. The 
noteworthy thing about this satellite of Nep- 
tune is that the plane of its orbit is inclined 
in such a way that it revolves from east to 
west instead of from west to east. The ex- 
planation of this anomaly, like that of the 
revolution of the satellites of Uranus, which 
revolve about at right angles to the plane of 
the ecliptic, involves the question of the 
origin of the solar system, and the perturba- 
tions to which different members of it may 
have been subjected. 

We have now completed a hasty review 
of allthe known members of the solar system 
with theexception of the cometsand meteors. 
Many of the bodies with which we have 
had to deal are of enormous magniiude, 
and the distances separating them have 
seemed almost too stupendous for the human 
mind to grasp; yet we have but put our feet 
on the threshold of the universe. Greater 
suns than ours glitter all around us, grander 
systems abound in every quarter of the firma- 
ment of heaven. We cannot study the other 
solar systems that throng infinite space as 
we can that one in the midst of which we 
dwell, and it would bethe height of pre- 
sumption for us to assume that our own sys- 
tem is in any sense a model for others. One 
of the greatest lessons we learn from the 
study of so much of the universe as lies within 
the reach of our powers, is that the variety of 
God's creations is as infinite as their number 
and their extent. The manor woman who 
comes back froman excursion like that which 
we have tried to make among the celestial 
orbs, with any lurking suspicion that after all 
the Supreme Governor of all these illimita- 
ble estates is only a myth, has failed to grasp 
the true significance of the solar system and 
of the universe. 


end.) 
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BLOSSOM TIME. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


NE were a miracle, for which to rear 
A temple, where a white-robed priest might say, 

‘“‘Lo! the creative Spirit moves to-day, 
And, at his touch, fair shapes of life appear.’’ 
Yet their soft, changeful beauty, year by year, 
Poured from the lavish bosom of the May, 
Decks the brown meadows, and the orchards gray, 
And we but smile to note that spring is here. 


Delicate odors to the warm air cling, 

And fine, tumultuous crowds of bees that speak 
In elfin tongues, of Hybla’s honeyed stream. 
The busy oriole cannot wait to sing, 

But tosses upward, from his restless beak, 
Bubbles of music, breaking as they gleam. 


THE AMERICAN PATENT SYSTEM. 
BY WALTER HOUGH. 


MONG the portraits of the world’s no- 
table inventors which adorn the Pat- 
ent Office is a picture of George 

Washington. As promoter and signer of the 
act of 1791, he is entitled to the honor of 
starting the machinery of a wonderful prog- 
ress in invention, by protecting the rights 
of inventors, and he stands at the head of the 
list as a patron of good enterprise. 

The meeting in Washington in April was 
a unique one of its character in the history 
of any nation. The recognition of the in- 
ventor to be a benefactor had never been 
practically realized and avowed before. The 
thread that ran through all that was said and 
done, was the benefit of invention to the race 
and respect for the man whoworks with both 
the brain and hands ; whose very unrest has 
moved the worldforward. Over five hundred 
representative inventors, including names 
familiar to every one, attended these meet- 
ings. 

President Harrison opened the Congress 
with a short address, in which he remarked 
upon the great step in the progress of civili- 
zation, when the law takes notice of property 
in the fruit of the mind and that nothing 
more stimulates effort than security in the 
results of effort. 


Appropriately, the first paper on the pro- 
gram was by the present Commissioner of 
Patents, the Hon. Charles Eliot Mitchell, of 
Connecticut. His topic was ‘‘ The Birth and 
Growth of the American Patent System.” 
He began with the statement that the patent 
system had its origin in a statute against 
monopolies, caused by royal grants which 
were the first patents. This was in England 
in the days of James I., 1623. Early inven- 
tors had to encounter much hostility. Power- 
ful infringers sought to trample on the rights 
of patentees, and lawsuits followed that were 
fierce as battlefields. Judges at last began 
to treat inventors as public benefactors, in- 
stead of recipients of royal favor, and from 
that-time the relationship of the inventor to 
the public has been better understood, and 
the foundation and framework of the patent 
law were constructed. 

Early patents were few. Among the colo- 
nial patents was one in 1646 to Joseph Jenks 
fora new scythe, after which all modern 
scythes are fashioned ; a most important in- 
vention bya forgotten inventor. Commis- 
sioner Mitchell detailed the history of early 
patents and the passage of the first patent 
law on April 10, 1791, and said that the act 
of 1836 which established the Patent Office, 
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was pronounced by an eminent statesman to people employed by railroads, telegraph, and 
have been the most important event inthe telephone lines, and electrical engineering. 
history of the country, from the Constitution Inventors have also improved man morally, 
to the Civil War. The patent system has for ‘‘ poverty and pure religion cannot co- 
stimulated men to inventive thought, to exist as they didonce.’’ Inventors have also 
transform their thinking into things, hasen- improved man’s social and sanitary sur- 
couraged them to disclose their inventions, roundings, and the length of human life 
has enabled inventors to make their efforts is ten per cent higher than ever before. 
fruitful, and has saved them from the folly of ‘‘Brain is king and machinery his prime 
misdirected labor. The first patent issued minister.” Mr. Wright expressed as his 
under the act of 1791 was thatof Samuel opinion that strikes are not evidence of 
Hopkins for pot and pearl ashes; the num- retrogression, but are crude attempts to- 
ber of patents has reached 460,000 now. ward the adjustment between capital 
“Inventors have made it possible forthe and labor and do not aim to destroy the 
constitution to overspread the continent and results of inventors. ‘‘That the workman, 
for our flag to bear forty-four stars,’’ said however, does not receive full justice as the 
Mr. Mitchell. result of the use of inventions, must be the 
Senator H. O. Platt, of Connecticut, made conclusion of every student.”’ 
abright speech, full of epigrammatic sen- Justice Blatchford of the Supreme Court 
tences on invention and advancement. He introduced the legal side of invention by a 
painted in vivid colors the contrasts of prog- paper entitled ‘‘A Century of Patent Law.” 
ress and said that the spirit of invention The venerable and learned judge reviewed 
had accomplished this. ‘‘This isa machine the history of royal monopolies and patent 
age. Neither philosopher nor madman law in England, dwelling on the litigation 
could have predicted it. Invention hasen- following James Watts’ invention, to show 
abled men to know more and do more.’’ He its effect in establishing this law. The act 
discussed the indirect influence of invention of Congress of April 10, 1791, entitled ‘‘an 
on man and then took up the wants of man. act to promote the progress of useful arts,”’ 
He asserted that there was more comfort and was commented upon, and its stipulations 
less want in the world than ever before, and wereexplained. In conclusion he stated that 
predicted the near approach of that time ‘‘the principle on which the patent laws are 
when man shall subjugate all the forces of based is to give to an inventor an exclusive 
nature, making them subservient to his use. right, for a limited time, in consideration of 
Of the seven wonders of the ancient world his fully disclosing his invention, so that it 
only one, the lighthouse of Pharos, was for may be made and used by the public after the 
human good. The seven wonders of the limited term shall have expired.” 
modern world, the cotton gin, adaptation of The subject, ‘‘Epoch-making Inventions 
steam to methods of transportation, appli- of America,’’ was treated in a most interest- 
ances of electricity in business pursuits, har- ing way by the Hon. Robert S. Taylor, of 
vesters, the modern printing press, the Fort Wayne, Indiana. In aclear and witty, 
Biglow loom, and the sewing machineare all mainly extempore, speech, he maintained 
for the benefit of mankind. ‘‘Such hasbeen thatthe real and enduring wealth of the 
the effect of inventions that the term of hu- world isin itsthoughts. It is the capacity to 
man life has been lengthened, we have more originate, consummate, and preserve thoughts 
pleasure and less pain, more ease and less that makes civilization possible. The cotton 
hardship than any people who now exist. If gin and the sewing machine have given the 
there is a man who does not believe this, let human body a new skin. The steam engine 
him emigrate to acountry where inventions is the breath and muscles, the telegraph the 
are not known.” nervous system of the body politic. In the 
The relation of invention to labor was the production of the electric light,- man has 
theme of the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Com- come nearer to creation than anywhere else. 
missioner of Labor. He said that invention The epoch of news came in with the Hoe 
had acted on labor both economically and press, a new dimension for cities by the ver- 
sociologically. Modern machines, heasserts, tical railway—the elevator—and the era of 
have made more labor than they have dis- cheap food with McCormick’s reaper. The 
placed, as witness the immense number of typewriter is the sewing machine of thought 
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and introduces an era of legible manuscript. 
‘‘Archimedes has found his fulcrum, the 
brain of the inventor. The patent system of 
the United States rests on twenty-two words 
in the Constitution. Whatother twenty-two 
words ever spoken or penned have borne such 
fruits of blessing to mankind?” 

Senator John W. Daniel delivered an ad- 
dressupon ‘‘The NewSouth asan Outgrowth 
of Invention and the American Patent Law.” 
He reviewed the natural conditions that led 
the South to agricultural pursuits and the 
North to manufacturing. ‘If I am asked the 
cause of the Northern victory in the late 
struggle, I look beyond the noise of battle to 
the Northern inventors, mechanics, and 
manufacturers.’’ The South is improving in 
invention, as the 3,000 patents issued in 1890 
witness. The Senator traced the part taken 
by the South in inventions of all kinds and 
spoke of the prophecy of the future develop- 
ment of its minerals. 

‘*The farmer is not benefited so much by 
machinery as men in other occupations,” 
said Assistant Secretary Edwin Willets, of 
the Department of Agriculture. This seemed 
rather a bombshell to throw into the in- 
ventor’s camp, but Mr. Willets showed that 
small farmers could use expensive machinery 
only part of the year. ‘‘I believe labor- 
saving tools cause the mortgages. I am 
glad there is no economical steam. plow and 
hope there never will be,” said the speaker. 
“There is fertility at the end of the spade, 
but there is sterility at the end of the steam 
plow. A man can dig and care for 100 
acres, until he leaves it better than he found 
it, but when a man undertakes to farm the 
whole country, his posterity will pay the 
penalty for the wholesale spoliation of all 
there is in the soil.” Mr. Willets then spoke 
of the benefits farmers had received from in- 
ventions, such as the plow, etc. 

Octave Chanute, of Illinois, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Effect of Invention upon the 
Railroad and other Means of Intercommuni- 
cation.”’ After the defeat at Moscow, Na- 
poleon returned to France, a distance of 1,000 
miles in 5 days. Now any one can do it in 
one day and need not be an emperor in order 
to accomplish it. Mr. Chanute gave aclear 
and succinct history of the railroad. He 
stated that the tubular boiler and the exhaust 
of steam in the smokestack for draught, 
were the great improvements in steam en- 
gines by Stephenson. From the familiar 
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way in which he spoke of speeds of one hun- 
dred and one hundred and fifty miles per 
hour, by air and railway, one felt encouraged 
at the prospects. 

‘* Any thing that can be drawn, or written 
with a pen, can be transmitted by the tele- 
graph,” said Professor Thomas Gray, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, who spoke upon “‘ The 
Inventors of the Telegraph and Telephone.” 
This is the highest advance of the telegraph. 
The telegraph, like many other inventions, 
cannot be said to be the work of any one man, 
but is the product of several minds working 
in the same direction. It is really astonish- 
ing how near inventors came to the solution 
of the telegraph problem before Morse and 
Henry. The invention and improvement of 
the telephone were also described and criti- 
cised. ‘ 

Colonel F. A. Seely, of Pennsylvania, 
principal examiner in the Patent Office, 
spoke upon “‘ International Protection of In- 
dustrial Property.’’ This is a new and inter- 
esting subject. Colonel Seely said that the 
difficulty in securing protection, exists by 
reason of systems of law in many countries, 
under which an alien inventor is debarred 
from protection by reason of having first 
complied with the law in his own country. 
The difficulty would vanish, he said, if the 
nations of the world would enact that publica- 
tion, when official and in connection with 
the grant of a patent in any country, should 
not affect the inventor’s right in any other. 

A paper upon ‘‘ The Origin and Growth of 
the Copyright System of the United States,”’ 
was read by the Librarian of Congress, the 
Hon. A. B. Spofford. The United States was 
the first nation to embody the rights of 
authors in its fundamental laws. This system 
built up a truly national library, in which 
the collection of copyright books would be 
complete, if it had not been for the division 
of copyright authority. The first book 
issued was ‘‘ The Philadelphia Spelling 
Book,”’ on June 9, 1790, by John Barry, its 
author. In the period between 1870 and 1890 
there were 476,000 books copyrighted. Mr. 
Spofford said that the international copy- 
right law is an experiment that should be 
carefully tried and the result waited for with 
patience. 

Dr. Edward Atkinson, of Massachusetts, 
read a paper entitled ‘‘Invention in its 
Effect upon Household Economy.’’ The 
theory advanced by this distinguished au- 
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thority on food, was that we pay many penal- 
ties for the progress of inventions, but these 
penalties are being gradually removed. Dr. 
Atkinson expressed a decided preference 
for colonial houses, and condemned the 
“‘buzz-saw ’’ ornamentation and the “‘ crazy- 
roof style’’ of houses. 

Professor S. P. Langley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was the central 
figure of the fourth session, and in opening 
the meeting made a few well-chosen remarks 
on progress. 

The address of Professor William Trow- 
bridge, of Columbia College, New York, 
treated of ‘‘The Effect of Technological 
Schools upon the Progress of Invention.”’ 
He showed that these schools reduced theory 
to practice, that from them had resulted a 
scientific press for the spread of knowledge, 
and that the legal training in the curriculum 
taught the inventor how to protect his rights. 
Then, they bring about a decrease of the 
foolish investment of money in impossibili- 
ties, such as the perpetual motion craze. 

Professor Robert H. Thurston, of Cornell, 
most ably treated the subject of ‘‘ The Inven- 
tion of the Steam Engine.”” He began with 


the toy engine of Hero of Alexandria, ob- 


serving that it was no more than a toy till 
the eighteenth century. Newcomen, he said, 
was the greatest man in the history of applied 
steam, and that to him, if to any one, must 
be given credit for the existence of the modern 
steam engine. One man with the aid of 
steam can do what would have kept 250 men 
busy at the beginning of the century. 

“The Effect of Invention upon the Progress 
of Electrical Science,’’ was elucidated by 
Professor Cyrus F. Bracket, of Princeton. 
The growth of electrical invention beginning 
with the labors of Dr. Gilbert before 1600, 
was clearly traced down through the two 
hundred years in which men experimented 
with what is called static electricity, and 
through the later years of the voltaic battery 
and magnetizing helix, the one allowing a 
continuous current and the other its applica- 
tion in many ways. 

Major Clarence E. Dutton, of the Ordnance 
Department U. S. A., presented a paper upon 
“The Influence of Invention upon the Im- 
plements and Munitionsof Modern Warfare.” 
The improvement in fire-arms and the recent 
nitro compounds, which are succeeding gun- 
powder, were discussed. The breech-loading 
tifle was praised and the prediction offered 
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that it would be inevitably succeeded by the 
magazine gun. In conclusion, he said that 
in a few years the armament of our army and 
navy would be more than equal to any other 
armament in the world. 

“The Relations of Abstract Scientific Re- 
search to Practical Invention,” were ex- 
pounded by Professor F. W. Clarke, of the 
United States Geological Survey. Professor 
Clarke cited many cases to prove that ap- 
plied science always has its roots in researches 
ofa purely abstract nature. The agencies 
which develop research are individual enter- 
prise, schools and universities, scientific 
societies and government aid. Of these the 
university is the chief, since it is a producer, 
as well asa distributer of knowledge. Pure 
research should be more cultivated in Ameri- 
can schools, where now the so-called ‘‘ prac- 
tical view’’ prevails. There should be 
established laboratories for research, for 
which some of the wealth reaped by the in- 
ventor from applications of science, might 
go back as seed. 

In the shadow of that Mecca of patriots— 
Mount Vernon—in the presence of the visible 
results of Washington’s labors, Dr. J. M. 
Toner, of Washington, delivered a masterly 
address upon ‘‘ Washington as an Inventor 
and Promoter of Improvements.’’ Dr. Toner 
reviewed Washington’s connection with 
the first patent law and gave accounts from 
original documents of his experiments in 
agriculture and other branches. Washington 
as an inventor was entertainingly portrayed 
by an account of his struggles to improve the 
plow, three successive adaptations being 
described. He made and successfully em- 
ployed a combination plow and seed sower, 
which he called the ‘‘barrel plow.” 

Ex-Representative Benjamin Butterworth, 
of Ohio, told of ‘‘ The Effect of the Patent 
System on the Material Development of the 
United States.’’ Mr. Butterworth said that 
there is a feeling that the inventor has no 
tights which the public is bound to respect, 
but he insisted that that which a man used 
he could afford to pay for, and that if a manu- 
facturer saved so many dollars a day by the 
use of an invention, he ought to be made to 
share with the inventor some portion of his 
gains. 

The Commissioner of Education, the Hon. 
Wm. T. Harris, read a scholarly paper upon 
‘*The Relation of Invention to the Commu- 
nication of Intelligence and the Diffusion of 
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Knowledge by Newspaper and Book.” He 
spoke of the rapid growth in invention and 
of the beneficent effect of the press upon the 
advancement of the world, placing the news- 
paper foremost in the rank of the great influ- 
ences that secure the world’s advancement. 
‘‘By reason of the printed page,’’ he said, 
‘*the humblest citizen has access tothe wisest 
of mankind, so that he can become wise like 
him.”’ 

Professor Otis T. Mason, of the National 
Museum, spoke upon the “Birth of Inven- 
tion.’’ He said that man became the first 
inventive animal and by this trait puts to 
shame his early and equal rivals. By the 
most painful and laborious series of efforts, 
each great industry has come to its present 
state and we may trace back our complicated 
machinery to the simple savage devices. No 
statues are erected to the inventors, but 
rather the destroyers of mankind. The most 
appropriate monument to an inventor is his 
machine ; though his name may be forgotten 
and we cannot find his grave, we may erect 
a worthy memorial in the National Museum 
at Washington to the unknown dead and 
give them tardy thanks for all we enjoy. 

The last paper on the program was upon 
‘* American Inventions and Discoveries in 
Medicineand Practical Sanitation,” by Dr.J.S. 
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Billings, of the United States Army. Patent 
medicines came in for a full share of the 
doctor’s keen satire, as having furnished a 
great deal of work for the medical profession. 
The most important improvements in prac- 
tical medicine made in the United States have 
been in surgery in its various branches. The 
greatest progress in medical science during 
the next few years will be in the direction of 
prevention and to this end mechanical and 
chemical invention and discovery must go 
hand in hand with increased biological and 
medical knowledge. Neither can afford to 
despise the other, and both are working for 
the common good. 

The practical outcome of this congress is 
the establishment of a National Association 
of inventors and manufacturers for mutual 
protection and ‘‘to effect any interest of a 
national character,’”” which shows that these 
men are awake to their interests and believe 
in organization. 

The National Museum placed in the Lecture 
Hallanumberoforiginal,epoch-making inven- 
tions in the keeping of that institution, which 
excited great interest. The original model 
of the cotton gin, the Morse telegraph instru- 
ment, a series showing the development of the 
electric light, the telephone, and photography, 
were a few of the many historic exhibits. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN—THE EXCAVATOR OF ANCIENT TROY. 
BY THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, M. A. 


R. HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN, our 
D fellow-countryman by adoption, who 
died in Naples just at the close of last 

year, had a more romantic life than is granted 
to most men. Starting from a discouraging 
beginning, he made his name familiar to all 
by his excavations on Homeric sites. His 
personality was so closely bound up with his 
work that the two cannot beconsidered apart. 
Only such a man as he, with unusual nature 
and extraordinary experiences, would have 
accomplished what he did and in the same 
way. He was born January 6, 1822, at 
Neu Buckow in the Prussian province of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where his father was 
pastor of the little church. In the next year, 
the father was called to Ankershagen where 
the boy’s early years were passed. The fa- 
ther told the child stories of Herculaneum 


and Pompeii, brought to the light of day by 
excavations, after being buried in lava and 
ashes for nearly eighteen centuries ; and also 
of Troy, near the Hellespont on the northwest 
corner of Asia Minor, which (according to 
Homer’s story) the Greeks under the leader- 
ship of Agamemnon, king of Mycenz, be- 
sieged for ten years and then sacked, three 
thousand years or so ago. 

When the boy was seven years old, he re- 
ceived a present of Jerrer’s Universal History, 
which contained a wood-cut of blazing Troy. 
The child was convinced that such walls as 
were shown in the illustration could not 
have been utterly destroyed. These, too, 
like the ruins of Pompeii must be waiting for 
the spade, and he resolved to search for them 
at some future day. At this same tender age 
he fell in love with a little maiden whom he 
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inspired with his fine Trojan frenzy, and 
they agreed to marry and excavate Troy 
together. About twenty years afterward, 
after a long separation, he desired to carry 
out the first part of this arrangement, but 
found that he was just too late: Minna had 
married another ! 

Schliemann’s mother died when he was 
nine years old, and he was sent to the care of 
an uncle, also a country pastor, with whom 
he studied and under whose guidance he 
prepared a Latin essay on the Trojan War as 
a Christmas present for his father, in 1832, 
before he was eleven years old. When he 
was fourteen, he left school and became a 
grocer’s apprentice. In that occupation he 
continued for nearly four years, on duty 
from five o’clock in the morning until eleven 
at night. How small the business was can 
be seen from his statement that the sales did 
not aggregate $2,500a year. His interest in 
antiquity was stimulated by the visits to the 
grocery of a drunken miller who had received 
some education, and whom he hired for 
brandy to repeat verses of Homer and Virgil. 
Before he was eighteen, he overstrained him- 
self in lifting a cask, and lost his position. 
He went to Hamburg, but failed to secure 
permanent employment because of his weak 
chest, and so shipped as cabin-boy on a small 
brig bound for Venezuela, but was wrecked 
on the coast of Holland, in November, 1841. 
With no means for his support, he feigned 
illness in order to secure admission to a hos- 
pital, but the story of his misfortunes not 
only excited pity, but brought him a coutri- 
bution of one hundred dollars, and a position 
in a commercial house in Amsterdam. 

The new situation was not altogether cheer- 
ful. Schliemann’s duties were not instruc- 
tive and his wages were only $160 a year. 
Half of his income was devoted to his studies. 
His ledging cost him only $1.60 a month. 
““My breakfast consisted of rye-meal por- 
tidge, and my dinner never cost more than 
four cents.”” He set to work at learning 
languages and began with the English. His 
views of the methods to be pursued in the 
study of languages have been often quoted, 
but are always interesting because of his own 
success in this matter. Naturally, he did not 
attribute his success as a linguist to his ex- 
cellent memory, but rather called his memory 
naturally poor and gave all the credit to his 
method, ‘‘ Necessity taught me a method 
which greatly facilitates the study of a lan- 
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guage. This method consists in reading a 
great deal aloud without making a transla- 
tion, taking a lesson every day, constantly 
writing essays upon subjects of interest, 
correcting these under the supervision of a 
teacher, learning them by heart, and repeat- 
ing in the next lesson what was learned on 
the previous day.”” Much of his success in 
acquiring a free use of foreign languages, lay 
in the same qualities which gave him emi- 
nence as a man of affairs and as an ex- 
plorer,—his intense enthusiasm, great con- 
centration of energy, undaunted persever- 
ance, and the ability to work hard (almost 
violently) during twenty hours of each twenty- 
four. 

In his pursuit of English, Schliemann went 
regularly twice a Sunday to the English 
church for the acquisition of a good pro- 
nunciation and for practise in understanding 
the spoken language. He kept an English 
book by him constantly, and read and com- 
mitted to memory when he was going on 
errands or while he was waiting at the post- 
office. In this way he gained a good knowl- 
edge of English in six months. In the next 
six months he mastered French. The easier 
languages, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese, did not occupy him solong. He 
tells usthat in six weeks he learned ‘“‘ to write 
and speak each of these languages fluently.” 
This proved in the sequel to have been a very 
useful occupation for him, but it was not the 
work for which he was hired, and we cannot 
wonder that he did not receive promotion in 
the establishment in which he was employed. 
But in 1844 he found a place in another office 
at $400 per year. Then he began the study 
of the Russian language, that he might be 
more useful to his employers, who had 
Russian connections. This new acquisition 
he found occasion to use in 1846 when he was 
sent to St. Petersburg as agent. He was 
successful in Russia from the first, and es- 
tablished a business of his own in the follow- 
ing year. 

Schliemann was already in comfortable cir- 
cumstances in the spring of 1850, when he 
went to California in search of his brother 
who went thither as an ‘‘ Argonaut of Forty- 
nine,’’ but who had died before his arrival. 
The settlement of the estate, as we are in- 
formed, required some time, but added to his 
wealth. When California was admitted to 
the Union, July 4, 1850, every male of the 
legal age within her borders became an 
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American citizen, if he so chose,—and thus 
without any formalities Schliemann became 
a citizen of the United States, and maintained 
that relationship, with pride, to his death. 
The Crimean War helped to make his fortune. 
He had already $100,000, which he invested 
in indigo, and doubled his wealth at once. 
He was successful as a business man, and 
tells us that he averaged $50,coo a year profit 
in his indigo trade, in addition to interest on 
his invested capital. He says half apolo- 
getically that he was too busy to learn the 
Swedish and Polish languages until 1854, 
and that he did not allow himself to begin 
Greek until the close of the Crimean War, 
fearing that the charm of that study would 
withdraw his attention unduly from his busi- 
ness. But he took up Greek in 1856, and de- 
voted his leisure hours for two years to that 
language and literature. He learned Latin 
in 1858. 

In 1858 Schliemann, only thirty-six years 
old, made an effort to retire from business, 
with a fortune of $400,000. He traveled in 
Scandinavia, Egypt, the Holy Land, and 
went to Athens in the summer of 1859. 
Hence he was recalled to Russia by a law- 
suit which drew him again into. business, 
but in 1863 he finally abandoned commercial 
cares. In 1864, he made a journey around 
the world, and published in French a work 
on China and Japan. He spent most of 1866 
and ’67in Paris, studying archzology, though 
he was in America part of the time. In 1868, 
he visited Greece, and published in the next 
year his book on ‘‘ Ithaca, Peloponnesus, and 
Troy.”” This work is not very different from 
what many another business man would 
have written. It is not profound and shows 
uncommon credulity—the author believing 
that the people of Ithaca had received from 
their ancestors an account of Ulysses and his 
family, entirely independent of the Homeric 
poems ; but in this first visit to the places 
which were destined to be the scene of much 
of his future labor, he announces distinctly 
his belief of the two principal facts which 
his excavations have proved: (1) that the site 
of the Homeric Troy was not Bunarbashi, as 
scholars generally believed, but Hissarlik ; 
and (2) that the graves of the ancient sover- 
eigns of Mycenz were to be sought within 
the wall of the fortress, and not without as 
was generally assumed. He even hired five 
laborers in the hope of making explorations 
on the hill of Hissarlik, but the weather was 
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too hot for such work. From that time he 
never wavered in the belief that he had found 
Homer’s Troy. His excavations were to per- 
suade others, rather than himself, and he 
was often impatient that scholars were so 
slow to accept his evidence. 

The year 1869 Dr. Schliemann spent in 
this country,—in Indiana, if the truth is told, 
securing a divorce from his first wife, who 
would not leave Russia, her native country, 
while he was resolved not to live there on 
any terms. About a year afterward he mar- 
ried the talented and attractive Greek lady 
who proved a true help-meet for him, sharing 
not only his archzeological enthusiasm but 
also the hardships of his campaigns of exca- 
vation. After this marriage, Athens was 
their home. 

In April, 1870, Schliemann began excava- 
tions at Hissarlik. This is not a village, but 
a low hill, not a thousand feet in length and 
four hundred feet in breadth (somewhat 
larger than the Acropolis of Athens), only 
about seventy feet above the plain, which 
lies eighty feet above the sea. This hill is 
three miles from the Hellespont, and about 
as far from the Aigean Sea, on the west ; and 
eight leagues from the Dardanelles. The 
rival claimant for the honor of being the site 
of Homer’s Troy, Bunarbashi, lies nearly 
three times as far from the Hellespont. 

The Turkish owners of the property refused 
to allow Schliemann to dig on reasonable 
conditions, and the work in 1870 was speed- 
ily abandoned, but negotiations conducted 
through the United States embassy, secured 
formal permission, and work was begun in 
earnest in October, 1871. Even then, the 
extent of the task was not comprehended. 
The excavations began with eight workmen 
and eight wheelbarrows, imported from 
France. The number of laborers was speedily 
increased ten fold, but no more barrows were 
to be had in the region, and the dirt had to 
be carried in baskets—which involved loss 
of time. Schliemann hoped to conclude the 
excavations that autumn, but found only 
enough to whet his curiosity, and began 
again in April, 1872, with 100 men and better 
tools, including a full supply of English 
barrows. The daily expenses amounted to 
one hundred dollars. Toward the close of 
that season, 150 men were employed, and 
six dump-carts. In 1873, the season’s exca- 
vations began earlier than before, and witha 
still larger number of workmen. One morn- 
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ing in June, Schliemann caught sight of a 
glimmer which caused him to send his men 
off to lunch (though it was not yet time), 
that they might be out of the way. His 
highest hopes were realized: he had found a 
great treasure of gold cups and ornaments, 
which with his wife’s help he secured and 
concealed in her shawl. The excavations 
were not continued long after that. He was 
convinced that he had found the ‘‘ Treasure 
of Priam,”’ hidden safely and abandoned in 
the sack of the city by the Greeks, and he 
wanted to bring this to a safe place as soon 
as possible, and out of Turkey, where accord- 
ing to the original agreement half of the 
finds were to go to the Turkish government. 
The Turks had proved so annoying and, as 
he believed, so untrue to their promises, that 
he had no scruples in keeping this treasure 
from them. The Turkish government after- 
ward sued him for its share of the finds 
and secured some damages, while he sent 
$10,000 as a gift to the museum at Constan- 
tinople. 

In 1874, Schliemann published ‘‘ Troy and 
its Remains,’ with an atlas of 218 photo- 
graphs. The scholarly world did not receive 
this work with hearty respect. The photo- 
graphs were poor, and showed merely a 
labyrinth of walls, with a mass of rude vases 
and whorls such as never had been seen be- 
fore, with a treasure of gold ornaments. 
Nothing had been found which proved a con- 
nection with Homer’s story, and the author’s 
confidence in naming the ‘‘Sczan Gate,’’ 
‘‘Priam’s Palace,’’ ‘‘ Priam’s Treasure,’ etc., 
excited distrust of his scientific caution. 
The excavations had been in the form of a 
railroad ‘‘cut’’ across the hill. No accurate 
note had been made of the depth below the 
surface at which most objects had been found. 
Some things which were marked as found 
deep below the surface might have rolled 
down the side of the cut. The general ver- 
dict of scholars was that the case was not 
proven. 

In 1875, explorative excavations were made 
by Schliemann at various points in Italy and 
Sicily. In 1876, he began work at Mycenz, 
the ancient fortress in a recess of Argolis, 
where once ruled Agamemnon, the leader of 
the Greeks against Troy. There he founda 
still greatertreasureot goldthan he had found 
in Troy—justifying Homer's epithet, ‘‘ My- 
cenz rich-in-gold ’’—in tombs just within 
the Lion’s Gate, which seems to be the oldest 
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bit of sculpture on Greek soil. He also ex- 
cavated some suburban ‘“‘ bee hive’’ tombs 
or so-called Treasuries. Here, too, he was 
aided by Mrs. Schliemann. 

In 1877, the composition and publication 
of ‘‘ Mycenz,’”’ in German and English edi- 
tions, furnished full occupation. In 1878 
the French edition of ‘‘Mycenz’’ was pub- 
lished, and excavations madeon Ithaca which 
determined the site of the ancient city. Early 
in 1879, Schliemann resumed work at Hissar- 
lik, accompanied by Virchow, the distin- 
guished German man of science, who did 
much to secure for him and his work the rec- 
ognition of German scholars. In 1880, the 
results of these later excavations were elab- 
orated, and were published in ‘‘Ilios’’ in 
1881. In 1880, excavations were conducted 
also on the site of Orchomenus in Beeotia, 
where work was resumed in 1881 and again 
in 1886. 

The excavations of 1879 were thought to 
have settled the Trojan question forever, but 
doubts arose as to the extent of the city, and 
once more Schliemann undertook work at 
Hissarlik in 1882. Thistime he had the great 
good fortune to secure as his assistant Dr. 
D6rpfeldt who had been engaged for four years 
in the German excavations at Olympia, who 
is now the First Secretary of the German 
Archzological Institute at Athens, and the 
highest living authority on questions of 
Greek architecture. The plateau to the east, 
south, and west, of the Acropolis was explored 
more carefully, and was found to have been 
occupied by a city, while on the Acropolis 
were found the ruins of an ancient palace 
which coincided well in plan with the palaces 
afterwards found at Tiryns, at Mycenz, and 
on the Acropolis at Athens. The results of 
the last digging were published in 1884, in 
‘*Troja,”’ which is a supplement to ‘‘Ilios.”’ 

In 1884, Schliemann dug with seventy men 
for nearly three months at Tiryns, the mas- 
sive walls near Argos, and discovered the 
ruins of an elaborate palace. This work was 
continued by Dérpfeldtin 1885, and the results 
published immediately in ‘‘ Tiryns.”’ 

The theory had been propounded that His- 
sarlik had not been the site of a city for the 
living, but that it had been a necropolis for 
the dead. In order to disprove this assertion 
Schliemann called an International Conference 
of Archzeologists to meet at Hissarlik in March, 
1890, that they might examine his methods 
and see the objects brought from the earth be- 
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fore they had been manipulated in any way. 
These archzeologists were unanimous in their 
judgment that no traces were found of the 
incineration of the dead, and no one seemed 
to doubt that if there were a Homeric Troy, 
it stood on the site of Hissarlik. That the 
Homeric poet was a contemporary of the 
Trojan War is very improbable. Doubtless 
he never saw the city which he represents 
Agamemnon as besieging. His poem cannot 
have been intended as a literal history of the 
war. But the discovery that at about the 
same time Mycenz and Tiryns in Greece and 
a city in Asia Minor, within a couple of miles 
of the place where Homer places Troy, were 
wealthy and powerful cities, gives incom- 
parably greater probability to the belief that 
Homer’s story was ‘‘ founded on fact.’’ 

Schliemann had two small railroads con- 
structed to carry away the debris, and in- 
tended to remove theentire great mass of 
earth, more than thirty feet deep, which cov- 
ered the ruins of the second city from below 
(for the site has never remained long unoc- 
cupied, and the ruins of five or six successive 
settlements form layers, which are distin- 
guished with greater or less ease), of which 
the ruins contain the most marks of wealth 
and culture, and bear the clearest resemblance 
to those of Tiryns and Mycenz ;—all being 
from about the fourteenth to the tenth cen- 
turies B. C. 

But last December, Schliemann was taken 
suddenly ill when alone in the streets of 
Naples, and died within a few hours. His 
remains were conveyed to Athens, and in- 
terred on January 4. The American Minis- 
ter and the Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies made addresses at the 
funeral, which was largely attended,—by the 
King and Queen of Greece as well as by many 
men of science, learning, and public life. 

Schliemann’s services to science consist 
rather in the material which he furnished 
than in the use which he himself madeof that 
material. His inferences were often hasty, 
and his methods unsatisfactory.. But his 
work of ascore of years ago must not be 
judged as if it were of to-day. We must re- 
member that he was a pioneer in excavating, 
and that what has now become a science was 
then in its very infancy. He was quick to 
learn from his critics, and no one has done 
more than he toestablish fixed rules for the 
conduct of excavations. He had no divining 
rod for the discovery of treasure. He often 
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erred. He undertook excavations which 
yielded no results, and several times stopped 
digging just too soon. Thus he hastily con- 
cluded that the mound on the battlefield of 
Marathon contained nothing of interest, but 
renewed digging by the Greek Archzolog- 
ical Society, a year ago, found many interest- 
ing indications that this was the tomb of the 
Athenians who fell in the battle with the Per- 
sians. He had his little weaknesses, like 
most men. He wanted his attendants to 
have ancient Greek names. Even his over- 
seers were asked to take the name of //us 
instead of Gregory, and Laomedon instead of 
George. His personal attendants in 1882 
were Cidipus and Jocasta, who we may be 
sure were not thus baptized. He named his 
oldest son Agamemnon and his oldest daugh- 
ter Andromache. 

Schliemann was by nature a man of affairs 
rather thanascholar. He desired the excite- 
ment of making brilliant discoveries. But 
that a man of business should be ready to 
give his money and his time to such work, is 
worthy of all praise. The occupation must 
have been much more wearisome than that by 
which he gained $50,000 a year. The incon- 
veniences and hardships of life at Hissarlik 
were enough to discourage most men. The 
weather was generally either too cold or too 
hot. No material comforts or society were to 
be found in the neighborhood. A squad of 
soldiers was needed for personal safety. Dr. 
and Mrs. Schliemann themselves had to be on 
guard all the time, to watch the workmen 
who might ignorantly destroy what was of 
archzeological value or appropriate any treas- 
ures which might be found. Only the most 
lively enthusiasm could continue the work 
of excavation against such obstacles. 

Professor Sayce’s words may form a fit con- 
clusion to this sketch: ‘‘ Schliemann has in- 
troduced a new era into the study of classical 
antiquity and has given the impulse to that 
‘ research with the spade’ which is producing 
such marvelous results through the Orient, 
and nowhere more than in Greece itself. The 
light has broken over the peak of Ida, and 
the long-forgotten ages of prehistoric Hellas 
and Asia Minor are bathed in it before us. 
We now begin to know how Greece came to 
have the strength and will for that mission 
of culture to which we of this modern world 
are still indebted. We can penetrate intoa 
past of which Greek tradition had forgotten 
the very existence.”’ 
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published an elaborate statistical com- 

putation of the extent and value of the 
glass manufacture of the world, in which he 
arrived at the conclusion that the annual pro- 
duction of glass in the preceding twenty 
years, had almost doubled ; and he estimated 
the value of the world’s annual product at 
about six hundred million francs. 

Marvelous as such industrial growth ap- 
pears, it has been surpassed in the United 
States during the last ten years. The glass 
industry of this country at present embraces 
almost every variety of manufacture, and is 
especially remarkable in the production of 
pressed tableware, in which, for many years 
past, we have surpassed every other glass- 
producing country of the earth. 

In the manufacture of flint glassware there 
were 163 furnaces, with 1,559 pots, in opera- 
tion during the census year of 1880. Accord- 
ing to the annual reportof Mr. Wm. J. Smith, 
President of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, June, 1890, there were in 
operation 273 furnaces, with 2,905 pots, show- 
ing an increase of 86.3% inthe number of pots 
during the past ten years. This branch of 
the industry embraces the manufacture of 
tableware, medicine vials, globes and shades, 
flint bottles, lamp chimneys, fine blown flint 
and colored glass articles, etc.; and taking 
into consideration the enlarged size of the 
potsnow used, and the faster melting capacity 
of improved furnaces, largely operated with 
natural gas, the increased production will 
closely approach 100%. 

A similar expansion has taken place in the 
manufacture of window glass. Ten years 
ago there were in operation 88 furnaces, with 
768 pots ; at present there are 158 furnaces, 
with a capacity of over 1,400 pots. 

The manufacture of green glass bottles and 
druggist’s ware has grown from 88 furnaces 
in 1880, to 132 furnaces in 1890. 

The manufactureof cathedral, architectural, 
and rough plate glass was confined to two 
small furnaces in 1880; at present there are 
16 furnaces of much larger capacity in suc- 
cessful operation. 

Plate glass was manufactured in only ten 
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furnaces, with 116 pots, in 1880; there are at 
present 48 furnaces, with 922 pots. The pro- 
duction of plate glass amounted to 1,700,227 
square feet in 1880; the present product, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. James A. Cham- 
bers, President of the Standard Plate Glass 
Company, Butler, Pennsylvania, is 12,000,000 
square feet per annum, and the new works, 
now being built at Irwin, Ford City, and 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania, will increase the 
annual production to fully 15,000,000 square 
feet. The following comparative statement 
shows at a glance the remarkable develop- 
ment of the American glass industry during 
the past ten years. 








Furnaces. Employees. 
1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 
Flint, 162 273 12,640 31,326 
Window, 88 158 6,691 9,771 
Green, 88 123 3,790 12,203 
Plate, 10 48 956 4,625 
Cathedral,etc., 2 16 83 1,200 
Total, 350 ~=—-: 618 24,160 59,125 


Glass workers (or more properly, the skilled 
workmen directly employed at the most im- 
portant manipulatory processes of manufac- 
ture) are firmly organized in the different 
branches of the industry, and their trades 
unions regulate the number of apprentices, 
the rules for working, the hours of work, the 
number of articles to be made in a specified 
time, and the wages to be paid, and all, ex- 
cept the plate glass workers, enforce a sum- 
mer vacation of from six weeks to two 
months, during the months of July and 
August, annually. The number of organized 
skilled workmen in the window glassindustry 
is about 4,000 ; in the flint glass branch, 6,700; 
in the green glass division, 3,200 ; and in plate 
glass manufacture, 1,200. 

By compact and well-disciplined organiza- 
tion, wages in most branches have been kept 
above the average paid to skilled mechanics 
in other industries. 

A fair statement of the weekly wages 
earned by flint glass workers is as follows: 
pressers, $16 to $25; finishers, $16 to $22; 
gatherers, $12 to $16; chimney blowers, $20 
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to $25; shade makers, $20 to $30, and mold 
maketfs, $16 to $24. 

Green glass bottle blowers earn from $4.50 
to $8 per day ; druggist’s ware blowers, from 
$3.50 to $6, according to the class of work. 

Plate glass grinders earn from $15 to $24 
per week ; polishers, from $16 to $24 ; cutters, 
$12 to $15 ; and glass examiners, $18 to $20. 

Window glass blowers, on account of the 
skill and extraordinary strength required in 
handling large cylinders of double strength 
glass, aided, also, by a powerful organization 
which embraces every window glass blower, 
gatherer, flattener, and cutter in the United 
States directly employed at the factories, and 
by vigilantly guarding and restricting the 
number of apprentices, earn by far the largest 
wages paid in any branch of the glass in- 
dustry. The Statistics of Wages, compris- 
ing Vol. XX., Tenth Census United States, 
compiled by Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, from data 
furnished by R. C. Schmertz and Co., Belle 
Vernon, Pennsylvania, show that the average 
wages earned by the boss blower (working 
large sizes of double strength glass) was 
$14.54 per day in 1882. A statement furnished 
the writer by Mr. William Loeffler, of R. C. 
Schmertz and Co., shows that for the settle- 
ment of four weeks ending October 16, 1890, 
the boss blower earned $617 in twenty blow- 
ings of eight hours, or $154.25 per week, or 
$30.85 per each day’s work of eight hours, 
or $3.85 per hour. The average wages of forty 
blowers at the same works, during the same 
time, was $208 per four weeks, or $52 for forty 
hours’ work. 

Of course it is not fair to assume that this 
average holds good throughout all the fac- 
tories, because window glass workers receive 
10% less wages in New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Massachusetts, than is paid 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
the West. The Window Glass Workers’ 
Union allows this difference in wages, to 
make up for the cost of fuel, difference in 
markets, and increased cost of manufacture. 
Blowers, besides, make the highest wages. 
Gatherers earn from $80 to $120 per month ; 
flatteners from $90 to $130; cutters, from $80 
to $120 per month. 

Regarding the social and economic condi- 
tion of glass workers, it is painful to be 
forced to admit that, in view of the high 
wages they earn, the majority of them do 
not improve their opportunities to secure 
intellectual or material advancement. One 


of their number, stili in the prime of life, 
who diligently saved and judiciously in- 
vested his earnings, so that at the age of 
forty years he secured an interest in one of 
the finest factories in this country, writing 
of this phase of the subject, says: “I am 
sorry to say that the number of our people 
who have risen from the ranks to higher po- 
sitions, is indeed very small, considering 
their opportunities. This may be largely due 
to the high wages earned by glass workers. 
There are but few professions that offer the 
same return with as limited education as one 
finds among the members of our craft.”’ 

In spite of this pessimistic view, it is a 
pleasure to record that a considerable num- 
ber make the best use of their earnings, and 
embrace the opportunities thereby aftorded 
for intellectual improvement. A very fair 
proportion own their homes, and take pride 
in making them all that the homes of Ameri- 
can workmen should be. Many of them 
possess fine libraries ; are extensive readers 
of the best literature; their homes are ele- 
gantly furnished, and adorned with etchings, 
engravings, and paintings of the better 
class, and their children are provided with all 
the educational and religious advantages that 
parental ability can procure. Their wives 
and daughters are largely interested in social 
and industrial reforms; many take a leading 
part in Christian work; others are valiant 
laborers in the cause of temperance, and 
still others, as in Pittsburgh, have opened 
schools for the free training, education, and 
advancement of the working girls of that 
crowded, enterprising, and busy city. 

During July and August of each year, on 
account of the excessive heat, no work is done 
in any of the glass factories under control of 
the workers’ unions. This annual cessation 
of work acts as a trade tonic, a regulator of 
prices, and allows demand to gain on supply. 
During these months their conventions as- 
semble, and, guided by another year’s ex- 
perience, they proceed to alter, amend, en- 
act, and repeal laws in conformity with the 
changed conditions of trade. Wage commit- 
tees are appointed to confer with like com- 
mittees of the manufacturers, wages are 
agreed on for the following year ; new articles 
of manufacture are listed, and the number 
to be made per day and wages to be paid 
therefor, are mutually agreed upon. 

During these two months the great ma- 
jority hie away from the hot furnaces before 
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which for ten months they have exhaled the 
breath that formed the multifarious products 
of the glass blower, and fly to the moun- 
tains, or beside tree-fringed stream or restless 
ocean, surrounded by their wivesandchildren, 
they inhale the pure, health-giving air of the 
open country, recuperate their wasted ener- 
gies, lay themselves close to nature’s pulse, 
and, like school-weary children during vaca- 
tion, forget the world and laugh at care. 

But all of them do not forget the serious 
business of life. Some of them, following 
the idea that a change of work is also a rest, 
attend college and fit themselves to serve so- 
ciety in avocations and professions more 
congenial to their tastes, and in closer accord 
with their aspirations and ambitions. 

Asaresult of such a course, Thomas M. 
Farrell was selected to represent the people 
of New Jersey in the State Legislature ; 
Andrew Burtt stepped from the foot-bench of 
awindow giass factory into a professor’s 
chair, became the author of an excellent 
grammar, published a splendid primer, and 
dedicated the largest part of his life to the 
cause of education in Western Pennsylvania. 
His family closely followed his example. 
Several daughters became enthusiastic and 
successful educators ; one of his sons left the 
bottle blower’s stand and became one of 
Pittsburgh’s successful ‘business men; an- 
othe: son left the mold shop and represented 
the people of Wheeling in the West Virginia 
House of Delegates. Charles Gleason and 
John Corcoran, members of the West Virginia 
Legislature, were flint glass workers, and 
John A. Howard, who studied law while 
working at a Wheeling glass factory, is at 
present Prosecuting Attorney of West Vir- 
ginia. Andrew C. Robertson, formerly a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and 
now a successful Pittsburgh lawyer, was 
once a bottle blower. 

Indeed, the number of those who have 
risen from the ranks and won honor and dis- 
tinction in what the world chooses to call 
“higher spheres of usefulness,’’ would make 
a “‘rollof honor’’ of which any class of me- 
chanics should justly feel proud. Some are 
inthe pulpits preaching the Word of Life; 
others are leading little children up the steps 
of letters to the light-flooded heights of liter- 
ature and knowledge, expanding their men- 
tal vision and flooding souls with the light 
and love of God. 

Most of the glass manufacturers of to-day, 
E-Jun. 
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who, by years of patient research, sacrifice, 
and toil, have succeeded in accomplishing 
the industrial independence of the United 
States, and made their country the most 
formidable competitor of the century-old 
glass-producing nations of the Old World, 
until from a glass-importing, we are rapidly 
(far more rapidly than history has ever re- 
corded of any other nation) changing into a 
great glass-exporting nation—most of these 
manufacturers were formerly glass workers, 
and learned their trades in American factories. 
L. L. Pierce, stockholder in, and superin- 
tendent of, the immense American Plate 
Glass Works of the W. C. De Pauw Co., New 
Albany, Indiana, was formerly a window 
glass blower. Alexander Chambers, father 
of James A. Chambers, the largest window 
glass manufacturer in the United States, was 
a window glass blower, and afterward a large 
manufacturer; Terrence Campbell, whose 
descendants still operate a works in Pitts- 
burgh, was a window glass blower before he 
became a manufacturer; so were Joseph S. 
Stewart and Harrison Estep, proprietors of a 
large works at Marion, Indiana ; the Hirshes 
and Elys, of Covington and Blossburg, 
Pennsylvania, sprang from families of glass 
workers; Charles Hurrle, of Toledo, and 
Samuel J. Tappan, of Findlay, Ohio, worked 
at the trade before they invested their earn- 
ings in glass manufacture. 

In flint glass manufacture the above list 
can be duplicated, without even making a 
fair beginning: the Bakewells, Pears, Bryces, 
Adamses, Atterburys, Ripleys, Wards, David 
and Thomas Evans, and Jenkin Jones, of 
Pittsburgh; the Leightons, of Wheeling ; 
James Dalzell, Wm. Patterson, and David 
Jenkins, of Findlay, Ohio, all rose, by slow 
gradations, from the glass blower’s bench, the 
finisher’s chair, or the presser’s stand. 

Just a little below these are the managers 
and metal makers, the designers of forms and 
shapes, and the inventors of new processes 
and improved machinery. They take care of 
the producing end of the business, avoid 
waste, oversee and direct, regulate and ad- 
just, properly apportion the work, attend to 
details, and keep things straight generally. 
Asa rule they are those who once were 
‘‘ glass house boys,’’ who, by dint of applica- 
tion and intelligence, merited a place above 
the common average. Many of these men 
were formerly members or officers of glass 
workers’ unions. 
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The influence of these unions on the whole 
has been good. They increase in power as 
they grow older, and experience begets con- 
servatism. There is the best of feeling be- 
tween employers and workmen. They meet 
in conference on trade matters on perfect 
equality, and mutually discuss existing dif- 
ferences in the spirit which ever marks the 
intercourse of gentlemen. During the recent 
tariff tinkering, committees of manufacturers 
and workmen went to Washington and 
jointly enlightened our statesmen as to the 
amount of protection their industry required. 
The character of their statistical data and 
the arguments advanced may be inferred from 
the fact that they succeeded in securing tariff 
advances on many glass products. 

Human progress has ever been slow, and 
slowest of all along those lines on which 
moral gains must be accomplished by chang- 
ing deeply-rooted habits and customs. 

There are before us, as we write, two 
ledgers in which Jeremiah Fox, who manu- 
factured window glass at Nassau, Rensselaer 
County, New York, from 1801 to 1806, kept 
the accounts of the workmen. There was a 
company store in connection with the works 
from which goods were furnished the employ- 
ees. These old ledgers show that a ‘‘ quart of 
spirits ’’ cost 2 shillings, 9 pence, and a quart 
of rum 2 shillings,6 pence. The frequency of 
these charges for ‘‘spirits’’ and ‘“‘rum”’ is 
sufficient to cast suspicion on the reputation 
for sobriety and temperance of those pioneers 
of the American window glass industry. 

Since that day the cause of sobriety and 
total abstinence has made considerable prog- 
ress, not only among workmen but among 
manufacturers. We do not believe that there 
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isa single glass manufacturer in the United 
States to-day who would sell his workmen 
liquor. More than that, they all prohibit 
the use of intoxicating drink in their works, 
and most of them peremptorily discharge all 
violators of this rule. 

Some go even further than that. Some 
years ago a workman at Belle Vernon, Penn- 
sylvania, got drunk, and while in that con- 
dition quarrelled with and beat his wife. 
One of the proprietors immediately dis- 
charged him. A few days later the offender 
penitently confessed his error, apologized, 
and begged for re-instatement. Mr. Schmertz 
turned squarely on him and said, ‘You 
know that I never tolerate a drunkard in my 
works. But that is not your only offense. 
Iwant you to understand that no man, 
drunk or sober, who is mean enough to beat 
his wife, can ever work for me.”’ 

All glass workers’ unions take advanced 
ground on the liquor question. The window 
glass workers impose heavy fines on all 
members who carry intoxicating liquors into 
the works, and allow summary discharge for 
drunkenness. The flint glass workers, green 
glass blowers, and plate glass workers en- 
force similar prohibitive laws, and the results 
have been marked and gratifying. Asa 
whole, the influence of these organizations, 
officered almost exctusively by native Amer- 
icans, is thrown in favor of sobriety, temper- 
ance, and social purity ; and among officers 
and members there are thousands who daily 
strive and materially aid in hastening the 
dawn of the day in which, though our race may 
not all be ‘‘ pureand good,” itshall yet steadily 
move toward grander heights and vaster issues. 
than ever occupied its attention in the past. 


GOES TO A GREAT CITY. 


BY THEODORE TEMPLE. 


FARM may seem a lonely place,when 
the nearest neighbors are miles away; 
but it is not so lonely as a great city 


A 


to an utter and solitary stranger unused to 


city life. The very multitude of people, 
among whom to him there is no familiar 
face, makes his loneliness the more oppres- 
Sive. The crowd streams by him as if care- 
less of his very existence. He feels that he 
is nobody in this mass. His heart fails as he 


sees all these people apparently so indifferent 
to his happiness or his misery. They pass 
into homes from which he is barred, and he 
can only imagine what goes on within. He 
is surrounded with men and women, and yet 
for the first time in his life he feels that he is 
altogether shut out from human sympathy. 
Young or old, a man grows homesick un- 
der such circumstances; he longs for com- 
panionship and for some manifestation of 
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friendliness, for some recognition of him asa 
fellow-being. And it is when he gets into that 
state of depression that he is most in danger 
asastranger in a greatcity. Then, unless 
he is on his guard, he is most likely to make 
acquaintances who will bring him into 
trouble ; for it is easier to pick up bad com- 
panions than good. The bad are lying in 
wait for him, while the good may be as cau- 
tiousabout forming intimacies with strangers 
as he ought to be himself. He can find men 
enough who will be glad to drink with him 
and to return the favor by introducing him 
to the wickedness of the town, and perhaps 
leaving him in the end to pass a night at the 
police station. Such men are always about 
hotels, and there are drinking places on al- 
most every corner. 

Therefore when a boy starts out from his 
country home to try his fortune in a great 
city, he needs most of all to take a good stock 
of principles with him. He must brace up 
his courage as if he were going into battle, 
for he is sure to havea fight of it, and he 
will need all his moral fortitude to stand out 
against the temptations which will wreck his 
career beyond peradventure if he yields to 
them. What he seeks he cannot get except 
in the fierce competition which results from 
the struggle of many thousands to obtain the 
same prize. If he slips, there are multitudes 
around him to take advantage of his mis- 
chance and to leave him far behind in the 
chase. He must keep himself always in 
training, both moral and physical, and waste 
none of his resources. He will require every 
bit of his energy and every atom of principle 
in him will be put to the test. He must be 
prepared to help himself, for he will get very 
little help from anybody else. 

Yet a strong and self-reliant boy may 
stand the ordeal, bitter as it is, if he is willing 
to work and to control himself, if he has a 
place for his labors secured in advance, and 
if he begins his city career aright. He should 
never come until he has found such a place 
by previous exploration either on his own 
account or through his friends. Hunting for 
work in a great city is a terrible experience 
for a stranger unaccustomed to its ways. 
One may see columns of advertisements of 
“Help Wanted’’ in the newspapers, and 
therefore think that the opportunities are 
abundant ; but the fact is that for every place 
advertised there are scores of applicants ; 
sometimes there are hundreds. Let a man 
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advertise once only for a clerk or an office 
boy, and it will take almost a meal sack to 
hold the answers he will get. If he has told 
the applicants to call in person, a village 
schoolhouse would hardly hold them all; 
and people passing by will wonder what has 
brought so great a collection of boys to- 
gether, boys of all sorts, sizes, and condi- 
tions, every one eager and expectant. Leta 
country lad see the crowd once and he will 
get some notion of the competition he must 
be prepared for when he comes to town to 
make his way. Therefore the true course for 
him is not to leave home finally until he has 
secured a foothold in the strange place. 

One reason why the number of these lads 
looking for work is so great, is that so many 
of them are of poor quality. When they get 
places they do not remain in them long, 
either because their employers are dissatisfied 
with them or because they themselves do not 
like the work. They are not steadfast, pa- 
tient, and willing, but are fickle, easily dis- 
satisfied, self-indulgent, and capricious. 
They want to do as little as they can for the 
pay. They are more interested in their 
pleasures than their work, and they like 
change and novelty. Moreover, their train- 
ing and habits are bad. They do not hus- 
band their strength, but expend it in dissi- 
pation, and therefore turn up in the morning 
already exhausted. They smoke cigarettes 
in great quantities, and in the evening they 
are wandering about the streets, or are found 
in drinking places and pool rooms. If they 
can raise the money they go to the theater. 
They do not look ahead and save their cap- 
ital of energy foralong pull. They do not 
increase their stock of knowledge by study. 
They prefer to have fun, and they pay heavily 
for itin the loss of capacity for the labor 
they must do to get the means to obtain the 
fun. 

Every great city has thousands of lads and 
young men of that sort, and from their ranks 
are recruited the hoodlums, the petty thieves, 
the bar-room loafers, and the criminal drift- 
wood of society in general. The most of them 
may not get down so low as that; but they 
do not rise in the world. They are subordi- 
nates always. They are incapable of com- 
peting with the wiser youth who are provi- 
dent of their strength and their money, and 
who create a demand for their services by 
making themselves really useful. 

Hence a country boy who comes to town 
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must come prepared to work fully as hard as 
he has worked at home on the farm, and to 
exercise no less, but even greater, self- 
restraint amid the temptations to indulgence 
so infinite in their variety. Heneed ‘not fear 
that his worth will go undiscovered, for it is 
sure to be found out in duetime. He will be 
gauged according to his merits, and every 
good quality, high ability, and sound princi- 
plein him will tell in theresult. Even ifhis 
conscientious devotion to duty does not seem 
to be recognized at first, it will win its re- 
wardintheend. Itis a quality not so fre- 
quent as to have lost any of its value, no 
matter how great the city in which it is dis- 
played. Itis never a drug in the market, 
but is always in demand. Once leta lad 
win a reputation for entire trustworthiness, 
and he has secured the foundation of success. 
Iftothat he adds industry, if he is never 
afraid of work, and is not too fastidious as to 
what the work shall be, putting his hand to 
any honest employment that offers rather 
than remain idle, he can build on such a 
foundation to good purpose, as the measure 
of his abilities is. He cannot tell whether 
a particular business will lead him to fortune. 
The humblest occupations may have in them 
the richest rewards; but he may be sure 
that with health, strength, prudence, good 
habits, good associations, constant effort for 
improvement, and careful regard for the in- 
terests of his employers, he will never have 
to beg for his bread, and the chances of 
his elevation will be more than the chances 
of his failure. 

The first thing for a boy coming to a great 
city to do, is to take pains to start with right 
associations. In every such town there are 
innumerable circles of society. The commu- 
nity is too large for everybody to know each 
other, and therefore it divides up into many 
circles of common acquaintances, and in each 
of these the members are as well known to 
one another as are the inhabitants ofa village. 
They are good and bad, evil in their influ- 
ences and injurious in their tone and spirit, 
or salutary and helpful. The idle and the 
luxurious, the rich and the prosperous and 
the fashionable make up a society of their 
own; but it is not the society for a young 
man who has his fortune to make as a 
stranger. It is self-indulgent, and he must 
be self-restrained. It makes a pastime of 
life, and he must makeof it a struggle. 
There is also a vicious society, with many 
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ramifications, which he cannot enter without 
going down to destruction. He must also 
avoid association with the frivolous and 
pleasure-seeking people who make light of 
sacrifice to duty and estimate a man accord- 
ing to his superficial quality only. They 
keep a young fellow down, instead of stim- 
ulating his ambition to rise, and they are his 
enemies and not his friends. Yet that is the 
society into which he is most likely to fall if 
he chooses his companions among those who 
pose as ‘‘good fellows.’’ Really they are 
very bad fellows as associates for any one 
who has the serious work of life to do, and 
who needs to preserve all his faculties and all 
his moral equilibrium to do it. 

Where, then, shall the country boy go for 
society? The best placeis toachurch. In 
these days a city church is the center of 
many social no less than religious activities. 
It is alifeof industry in which men and 
women engage, so that something is going 
on ceaselessly, something to interest and to 
give scope for the ability of a young fellow 
and to satisfy his social instincts and de- 
mands. It isa community in itself, and no- 
body can belong to it for any considerable 
length of time and exhibit sympathy with its 
ambitions and projects without fitting into 
some place where he can display his capaci- 
ties and win due consideration because of 
them. He will make friends and useful 
friends. He will have the social life and the 
social surroundings necessary for him. He 
should go to church from the first and regu- 
larly ; make himself known to the pastor, and 
then without putting himself forward take 
ahand in all the undertakings of the par- 
ish. If he is patient the reward will come. 

Even apart from merely religious profit, 
such association will be of inestimable ad- 
vantage to a youth who goes to town a 
stranger. There is much talk in these days 
about ‘‘rings’’ and ‘‘combines”’’ for evil 
purposes ; but there is one ring which is al- 
ways good and beneficent in its objects, and 
itis the circle of the church. Inside it a 
young man forms the intimacies which most 
contribute to his practical success, to 
say nothing of his spiritual health. He en- 
joys the advantage of belonging to a frater- 
nity. ‘‘ Your grand mistake,’’ said an old 
and distinguished lawyer to a brilliant mem- 
ber of the New York bar, whose talents had 
not won him the secure place to which they 
seemed to entitle him, ‘‘ was in not allying 
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yourself with some church when you came 
to New York. You are admired for your 
genius, but you are not respected for your 
character. You have squandered your time 
on useless associates, you have got nostrong 
foothold in the public confidence, and men of 
inferior natural capacity have gone ahead of 
you.”” That may not have been a high view 
to take of the benefits conferred by a church, 
but so far as it went, it was true. Every- 
body in a great city needs a social backing ; 
and its character is likely to determine the 
estimate of the man and to mold his devel- 
opment. Hence it is of prime importance to 
a boy from the country that he should start 
right in his associations, so hard is it to 
throw off associations once formed and to es- 
cape from theirinfluence. A man is known 
by the company he keeps the world over, as 
the almost universal proverb sotruly tells us. 
Another essential to the success of a coun- 
try boy in a great city is to let drinking 
alone and absolutely. He does not need the 
stimulus, and the habit of drinking is re- 
sponsible for most of the personal and busi- 
ness failures in both country and town. It 
isa bad sign when a young man’s breath 
smells of alcohol. Confidence in him is im- 
paired, and oftentimes more among those 
who drink themselves than among those who 
abstain. The drinkers know what it means. 
They know by experience that the first effect 
of alcohol is to weaken the judgment. They 
know that when the habit of drinking is 
once formed it usually becomes more and 
more fixed and demands greater and greater 
quantities of the stimulant, so that habitual 
drinkers are never in their real sober senses. 
You never can tell when it is safe to trust 
them. Drinking by a young man, too, sug- 
gests the possibility of dangerous companion- 
ship, of which employers are always fearful. 
In Wall Street, the great financial and 
speculative center, there is a vast amount of 
drinking. Brokers will rush out of the Stock 
Exchange on a day of excitement to gulp 
down cocktails to bolster up their nerves and 
to give them ‘‘ whisky courage.”” But they 
are the small fellows, who come and go, make 
money one day and lose it the next, and by 
the time they are middle-aged men, and even 
before, they pass away burned out and broken 
down in nerve, if not in mind. The great 
leaders, the permanently successful men of 
Wall Street, are not found among them. 
These, almost invariably, are sober and ab- 
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stemious men ; for they want all their wits 
about them at alltimes. They are afraid of 
‘‘ whisky courage,’’ and leave it to the fools 
whose folly contributes to their wealth. Jay 
Gould does not drink cocktails ; neither does 
John D. Rockefeller, the President of the 
Standard Oil Company, and one of the very 
richest men in the world, himself at the start 
a poor country boy. They are too wise, and 
they have seen too many examples of ruin 
through drinking. The boy who has his way 
to make should likewise let alcohol alone as 
too expensive and too dangerous an indul- 
gence for him. 

It is not hard to do it. Everybody respects 
a young man who refuses a drink ; and in 
these days sensible men, even those who are 
not opposed to drinking on principle, are 
giving up the consumption of alcohol as a 
bad practice. They know by experience that 
it is one of the most serious of the obstacles 
to material success. Hunt out the real cause 
of half the bankruptcies and you would find 
it in drinking. Discover the true cause of 
the inability of young men to get ahead, and 
in the majority of cases it would be drinking. 
The country boy who tries his fortune in the 
city cannot afford to take that risk. He must 
be in fighting trim always, with every power 
at his full command. 

He cannot expect to have an easy time of 
it. People who are not kin to him will not 
bear with his shortcomings as his own father 
and mother have done. He must stand erect 
and of himself, and be prepared to face diffi- 
culties even though he have no support of 
sympathy. He must keep his eyes upon the 
future while he is doing the best he can in 
the present. He must be content with little 
at the beginning, and perhaps for many 
years, if he is to win the prize of success in 
the end. But youth is the time in which 
hardship is best withstood. There is a spring 
of vitality which is always full. The very 
obstacles to success heighten the zest of its 
pursuit. It is not bad for a young fellow to 
encounter difficulties if he has the reai stuff 
in him ; and country boys ought to bring to 
town a fund of moral and physical health and 
endurance not easily exhausted. Without it 
they should not go into the battle with the 
crowd. 

From such boys have come the great ma- 
jority of the successful men of all professions 
and all departments of business. Their early 
training has been under the sharp discipline 
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of the hard work and enforced self-denial of 
farm life. That discipline they have needed 
even more in town than they did at home in 
the country. Instead of relaxing it, tempta- 
tions to self-indulgence have rather steeled 
them to the more heroic restraint. They 
have found that it is easy to fail and fall by 
the way, and that it is hard to conquer, and 
hardest of all to conquer themselves. The 
crowd are moving along the tempting paths, 
and it seems pleasant to go with them until 
the end of folly to which they tend begins to 
appear. 

If a boy who comes to town can begin by 
paying his way in the most economical man- 
ner, he will do remarkably well. The chances 
are against his doing as much as that, so 
great is the demand for places. Some men 
even pay to have their sons taken into great 
mercantile establishments, though the gen- 
eral experience of merchants is that the boys 
who come from poorer homes and have been 
brought up to hard work are more likely to 
push ahead. Natives and foreigners who 
have learned frugality and have known hard- 
ship from their boyhood, are getting ahead 
of those brought up more tenderly. Yet, as 
I said before, a country boy who must earn 
his own support from the very beginning 
should not risk his fortune in a great city 
until he has found an actual opening there. 
It is better for him to compel fortune where 
he is ; to improve the chance nearest to his 
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hand; this country is increasing so rapidly in 
population and in the variety of its industries 
and their demands that throughout its ex- 
tent new opportunities for a career are con- 
stantly arising. Probably the United States 
will contain at least 200,000,000 of people by 
the time boys who read this paper have 
reached middle life, and are in the prime of 
their manly power. New cities will grow up 
by the hundred and new outlets for energy 
and enterprise will rise. The twentieth 
century is at hand and it will bring abundance 
of work and plentiful opportunities for every 
boy of to-day who lives to enjoy its light and 
participate in its progress. The chances of 
fortune in the future will be as great as they 
have been in the past, and the facilities which 
a young man can obtain will be more numer- 
ous. With very few exceptions—you could 
count them on the fingers of one hand—the 
great fortunes of the Union have been ac- 
cumulated within the last fifty years. All the 
greatest of them have been made within that 
period, and they have been made by country 
boys. But there is something more, better, 
and higher than a fortune to make. It is 
character; and there is acquirement more 
valuable than the acquirement of money, and 
it is the knowledge which enables a man to 
get the most out of life and to make himself 
of the most use, whatever his circumstances, 
whether he lives among the crowd of a great 
city or in the solitude of a country farm. 
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broad and important discoveries have 

been made, which deserve attention. 
Through the instrumentality of a multitude 
of particulars, never before brought together 
in this way, Professor E. Briickner has 
shown that the climate of all parts of the 
earth is subject to a certain rhythmical 
change ; that at intervals of about thirty-five 
years, wetter and cooler periods alternate 
with the warmer and dryer. 

One does not begin tocomprehend the wide 
influence that a solution of this problem 
would exert, until he considers how exten- 
sive the literature is on the question of the 
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invariability or the variability of climate, 
and how grave an interest it has for practi- 
tioners, for farmers, engineers of hydraulics, 
and navigators. 

Fora long time it has not been doubted 
that climatic changes have taken place on 
the earth. This knowledge is as old as 
geology ; for it was noticed that the animal 
and vegetable remains found in the deposits 
of earlier periods, almost absolutely indi- 
cated a warmer climate than at present pre- 
vails in those locations where they were 
found. It seems naturally to follow that the 
earth is in the process of cooling. Besides, 
physics has a wholly acceptable elucidation 
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for this conclusion, in that radiation of the 
heated interior from the earth’s surface is 
just as easy to comprehend and explain as 
the diminution of the sun’s heat. 

Soon invincible objections arose to this 
lucid explanation. 

One, a lesser one, was that in nowise 
could a uniform cooling have continued 
through all ages, because, toall appearances, 
earlier periods of uniform tropical climate 
have been preceded by a diminution of heat. 
The chief objection is the ice age or better 
said, the discontinuation of it: It wasina 
comparatively very recent geological period, 
our mountains standing as now, the rivers 
following their present channels, the divi- 
sions of land and sea the same as now, that 
the Alpine glaciers extended to Munich, 
Verona, and Lyons. The great Canadian 
lakes were glacier channels, on the mountains 
of middle Germany and France lived a polar 
flora and fauna, and the moving ice extended 
from Norway’s mountains to the Harz 
Mountains and Reisengebirge, and into the 
interior of Russia. This forms one of our 
most valid geological facts. This ice period, 
however, discontinued; it has come back 
once, twice perhaps, but the earth has be- 
come warm again and free from ice, and new 
flora and fauna have entered the freed lands. 
Therefore all explanations are weak which 
take a general cooling of the earth as the 
cause of geological and historical climatic 
changes,—for it is easy to account for the 
eatth’s growing colder, but there is no gen- 
erally accepted explanation why it has be- 
come warm again. 

Itis the popular inclination to conclude 
that climatic changes have occurred. There 
are not a few highly educated men who are 
firmly convinced that in their youth the 
weather was much better. There is no more 
spring! Meteorological reckoning can shake 
as little as an opposing experience those 
witnesses which have for their foundation a 
strong subjective sense. Besides they do 
not lack strong pointsof support. The most 
impressive group of facts appears in the 
Mediterranean coast region, and especially 
inthe southern coast lands. There is no 
doubt that in the course of ages, a very ex- 
tensive change has taken place in the veg- 
etation of Italy, Greece, and the islands. 
Two thousand years ago Italy resembled the 
middle European countries much more than 
now ; more wooded, more humid, possessing 
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northern varieties of vegetation, also cooler. 

In the border lands of the great African 
Desert, or in the desert itself, indications 
multiply that formerly the climate was more 
humid and less desert-like. There are nu- 
merous Roman monuments which stand in 
utterly waste parts of the desert, wells and 
water conduits without a drop of water. 

Another very striking proof has been 
brought forth for the constancy of climate. 
There is no nicer indicator of climate than 
a lake with no outlet. Every increase of 
rain and likewise decrease of temperature is 
immediately noticeable, so that the effect is, 
in a certain sense, doubled. An increased 
water ratio would supply more evaporation ; 
but an increase of rainy weather is connected 
simultaneously with a retrenchment of sun- 
shine, so that the evaporation will be less, 
instead of greater. Thus the directory for 
the course of a ship must reckon for the 
most trifling wWeather-changes. Now, as 
it seems, observations on the bogs having 
prospered, with the helpof a French leveling 
it is finally shown that one of the chotts, or 
salt lakes without outlet, which are found in 
the south of Tunis, could not have hada 
higher water level than at present. The at- 
tempts of the French officer Roudaire to con- 
nect the chotts with the sea, have lead toa 
positive admission that the elevation of an- 
cient ruins and the old water levels could be 
determined. 

No doubt the assertion of 1770 that the 
level of most European waters was rapidly 
sinking attracted the greatest attention. 
Internal navigation and the technical appli- 
cation of water-power were seriously endan- 
gered. Progressive congresses and assem- 
blies, even parliaments, considered the 
question; they hit upon that explanation, 
which, it seems, always is ready, i. e., the 
increasing destruction of forests, and re- 
quired an effectual forest protection by law. 
But this is a mooted question. Technical 
authorities deny the usefulness of the data 
employed. Finally the debates ceased, be- 
cause complaints of water failure ceased; no 
further sinking has taken place. 

Similar accounts of variations in water 
levels, often contradictory, of course, have 
been reported from other parts of the earth. 
Thus Utah has grown larger; in central 
North America, especially, the climate has 
become moister with the increase of tillage. 

Thus we have the facts that an important 
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number of climate changes have been noted, 
that a decision from them must be based 
upon meteorological principles—not on hu- 
man exertion alone,—indeed even on most 
weighty questions, such as the influence of 
forests, contrary views are expressed—also 
that changes in climate are not always alike 
every time. 

‘Fhis last consideration suggests an ex- 
planation by cyclic changes. But hitherto 
this also has been vain. In particular the 
earth’s connection with the eleven-year cycle 
of the sun’s spots, which is perceptible in its 
effect on the northern lights and magnetic 
forces, fails utterly. It is easily understood, 
too, when one reflects, that the only prelim- 
inary question not yet solved is, Does the 
sun radiate more heat when with or without 
spots? 

Yet if there were no meteorological tables 
to substantiate the assertion, there can be no 
doubt that quantities of héat and showers 
vary in cycles. This fact is demonstrated 
by glaciers. Every glacier and every lake 
without outlet is a close indicator of climate. 
The glacier’s position must change according 
to the quantity of snow feeding it, and the 
power of heat dissolving it. The changing 
cold and warm, wet and dry years, must play 
a part in the changing condition of the gla- 
cier’s length and thickness. It is for this 
reason that glaciers advance and retreat in 
very long periods instead of in single years. 
The position of a glacier at any time is not 
the result of the preceding year, but of the 
average properties of a whole succession of 
years,—in a certain measure, a highly com- 
plicated, but validly authorized mean. It is 
known that the height and depth of glaciers 
havechanged in the last century, that in 1770, 
1820, and 1850 glaciers were large, in 1800, 
1830, and since 1860 small, until 1880, when 
another period of increase began. The levels 
are known for 1600, 1680, and 1718; and a re- 
porter has been able recently to point out 
those for 1630 and 1740. 

The next thing to do was to investigate 
whether any meteorological notes revealed 
traces of inconstancy of climate, which thus 
necessarily must be inferred. Indeed there 
are so few of the lists which reach back far 
enough, that the discovery of rainy and dry 
seasons, as determining the prosperity of the 
lang and trout, which correspond to these 
glacier changes, would offer an explanation 
only for mountainous circumstances. 
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It is Briickner’s great advantage that he 
has made his investigations universal. The 
water levels of lakes with no outlet, and of 
lakes with outlets, records of rain and heat, 
of air pressure, finally the historical accounts 
of good and poor years, and the beginning 
of the trees’ dropping, were ascertained for 
an area of the whole world as far as practi- 
cal; they gave the surprising result, that 
changes of heat and moisture actually take 
place, and in the same periodical succession 
as for glaciers. 

Briickner first examined lakes, beginning 
with the Caspian Sea, whose condition could 
be traced into the preceding century by the 
aid of several watermarks. Still better re- 
sults were yielded by accounts of the Sea’s 
reaching the walls of Baku and of the van- 
ishing of several flat islands. The maximum 
of water level was reached in 1743, 1780, 1809, 
1847, and 1879; the minimum in 1715, 1766, 
1845, and 1856 to 1860. A variation in rain- 
fall in the river basins, is indicated by the 
meteorological notes for the last fifty years, 
for which time we have sufficient material ; 
but simultaneously there was a change of 
temperature. Indeed, these changes can be 
traced back much further from accounts of 
the endurance of ice on the Russian rivers, 
Here, too, the periods of longer and shorter 
durations vary, and in accordance with the 
water level of the Caspian Sea, and the 
glaciers. Many other lakes in different con- 
tinents were examined, and with few excep- 
tions show the last great change to be a uni- 
versal phenomena, that is the change from 
the high-water level of 1850 to the low level 
of 1860 and 1865, and back again to the high 
level of 1880. 

That varying of streams and bodies of wa- 
ter is caused by a variation in the quantity 
of rain, is the result deduced by three hun- 
dred and twenty-one stations distributed 
throughout the earth. The observations of 
only four stations reach as far as the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century; the great 
majority begin in 1831 or yetlater. Theresult 
is : Everywhere on the earth, the quantity of 
rain varies in comparatively long periods ; 
there are groups of ten or fifteen years when 
everywhere it falls below the average and 
again above it. In four-fifths of the obser- 
vations the variations repeatedly corre- 
sponded to the lake and glacier variations. 
The exceptional regions in which they did 
not correspond, lie on the shores of the 
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ocean; but farther in the interior of conti- 
nents the differences are greater in the 
quantity of rain through the wet and dry 
periods, therefore also the times agree better. 
In Europe an average of the variations for 
many years gave ten per cent; whereas in 
the interior of Siberia at the time of maxi- 
mum there was more than double the amount 
of rain which fell at the time of minimum. 
In the interior of Amierica the difference was 
just as much ; thus for the plains of the earth 
collectively, the variation is uniform and 
certainly highly significant. 

It now would seem that the temperature 
must follow a like variation, for rainy weather 
is always cooler than fair, for the simple rea- 
son that clouds shut out the sunshine. For- 
tunately this assumption stands the test. 
The observations of numerous stations report 
a periodical variation of temperature, in the 
same manner as of the other element. Since 
also these observations did not extend over a 
sufficient Jength of time, Briickner finally 
resorted to another climate indicator, the be- 
ginning of the vine harvests, accounts of 
which in a number of French and Swiss lo- 
calities date back to 1391. During the last 
century this element has kept pace so exactly 
with the other, that he made it a point of 
support for the progress of climate variation 
through five centuries,—a late vintage al- 
ways signifying a cool and rainy period, an 
early one, a warm and dry period. 

By these means the fact of climate changes 
seems to be fully demonstrated. The same 
character of weather certainly is repeated in 
periods whose length varies between twenty- 
five and forty years. On an average the 
periods equal about thirty-five years. It must 
not be understood that in humid periods there 
are only wet and cold years, in dry periods 
only dry and warm ones. It is only a pre- 
ponderance of such years in the respective 
periods, with which we are concerned, and 
which does not exclude the interposition of 
dry years in a wet period nor vice versd. Were 
it not so, the circumstances would not have 
remained solong hidden. However, our dili- 
gent investigator has extended his supports a 
stepfurther. Asis well known, the incidental 
weather depends upon the distribution of air 
pressure, and a certain kind of weather 
change prevails through a corresponding 
change of air pressure. Although every 
newspaper reader is accustomed to hear of 
the state of air pressure, maximum and 
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minimum, and to acknowledge the deducted 
predictions with more or less superstition, 
yet the attendant circumstances are so com- 
plicated that a detailed explanation must be 
omitted ; perhaps it will be enough to say 
that also the air pressure, as ascertained at a 
great number of stations, agrees with the 
discovered pace of the periods. The difference 
of air pressure between the sea and land is 
greater in warm and dry periods than in 
damp ; hence when the influx of the sea on 
the land is reduced, the climate becomes 
more continental. 

Therefore we have arrived at these conclu- 
sions. Theclimate changes, and with it, har- 
vests, rivers, seas, and glaciers. The periods 
are from about thirty-five to thirty-six years 
long ; the result is by no means inconsider- 
able. Of this there can be no further doubt. 
But what is the cause? Air pressure itself 
is not primary, itis only a result. But of 
what? There is nothing left unless to think 
of that torce which everywhere in the play of 
nature’s forces on the earth represents the 
active principle, the motor, i. e., the sun’s 
rays. If the intensity of the sun’s rays 
varies periodically, then the difference of air 
pressure is explainable, and with it, varia- 
tions in the character of the weather, which 
modify rivers, seas, and glaciers. Physical 
and astronomical observations have not been 
taken on the corresponding inequality of the 
sun’s radiation; but that cannot weaken 
the evidence of Briickner’s comparisons. 
Only one thing is certain, it is not the sun- 
spot periods which bring back the climate 
changes. 

Not many more words need be said on the 
consequences of the discovery. Above all, 
observations on so-called climate changes 
have been given a new turn: A statistic 
comparison yields the cheering result, that 
the prospects, whether the earth’s climate 
will be dryer or more humid, varies as the 
climate varies. In 1870, after the experience 
of a very distinctly marked dry period, the 
common cry was that the earth was in the pro- 
cess of desiccation. Twenty years from that 
time the opposite was the case ; it was com- 
monly believed that the earth was cooling. 
Thus, at present, when the Swiss glaciers are 
advancing again, and a series of cool and 
rainy summers has annoyed thetraveling pub- 
lic, it will be no hap if some scholars should 
be of the opinion that the ice time is com- 
ing again ; although this has never been said 
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to my knowledge by any competent person. 

There are areas for which the changes of 
climate are very serious affairs. In the in- 
terior of Siberia as in the Great Basin, the 
dry part of North America, a dry period 
certainly brings bad harvests, failure of 
brooks, and with it a considerably lessened 
area of useful land. On the contrary, a wet 
period, in many parts of Europe, causes a 
poor crop of grapes and other useful plants 
requiring heat. 

But the evidences of the former climate 
changes must be subjected to further proof. 
Surely many inferences can be differently 
made from appearances formerly seeming 
excessive, if one conceives them not as wit- 
nesses of a different climatic condition, but 
of a climate change. Many traces of great 


waters in the desert, riverbeds, and appear- 
ances of erosion will be intelligible if one 
keeps in mind that the few recent changes, 
which we know accurately, differed very 
much in proportion, so that without hesita- 
tion we may accept as practicable a result 
exceeding a degree known tous ; for instance, 
water or glacier conditions which materially 
surpass the present. It is no fantastic repre- 
sentation to picture these inequalities ar- 
ranged in a cycle so that the earth’s climate 
changes not only in periods of thirty-five 
years, but, in yet greater periods besides, 
according to the intensity of the shorter 
periods. With that we have actually reached, 
if not an explanation, yet a conception of 
such great climate changes, as the geological 
ages, especially the ice periods. 
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BY C. M. FAIRBANKS. 


F you will hold upa black hat against 
the summer landscape, you will see how 
hopelessly beyond the power of pig- 

ments to express appear the splendid light 
and color of the view, and so you will per- 
ceive, by means of this simple experiment, 
just what the problem is that confronts and 
invites the out-of-door painter of to-day. It 
is a fascinating thing, this quest of the un- 
attainable; and no wonder that the ambi- 
tious painter yields himself, with half closed 
eyes, to the contemplation of the splendid 
sunlit view, and yearns for power to fix it 
upon his canvas. 

And this, in a word, isthe purpose and 
aim of the newest movement in painting, as 
followed in New York by the disciples of its 
Parisian founders. Monet is their Moses, 
and their promised land is all that lies out in 
sunshine. Monet is the recognized leader of 
the impressionists; but impressionism as 
exemplified in his works is a very literal and 
matter-of-fact thing as compared with some 
of the shadowy and visionary achievements 
of the affected extremists of his cult, whose 
eccentricities have reflected little credit upon 
their avowed master. 

The modern school, which now engages 
the attention of the painters of this metropo- 
lis, is the progressive school so-called, and it 
has attracted to itself all the younger men of 


cleverness. It aims to paint nature as she 
appears to the eye trained to the perception 
of her subtler qualities of color and tone and 
atmospheric vibration and the light of 
heaven, and all this upon a foundation of 
strong and accurate drawing. It isa revolt 
against the art that is literal and photo- 
graphic, the art that records the grain of 
wood, the individual spear of grass, and the 
known color of objects instead of the appar- 
ent tints and tone as affected by conditions of 
light and atmosphere and reflection. 

The public—and by the term I mean, of 
course, the unpracticed and inexpert ob- 
server—appears to have found somedifficulty 
in comprehending the aims of some of the 
modern painters of this French fashion. It 
is not easy, perhaps, for the untutored to see 
things as they really appear to the eye edu- 
cated to scrutinize the works of nature. One 
is apt to fancy that the long, luminous, purple 
shadows of the afternoon sun that fall across 
the yellow wheat field in the picture, for in- 
stance, should have been gray—it is the com- 
mon idea of the color of shadows—or that 
the sunlit lawn should appeat to be of the 
definite color of the familiar blade of grass, 
rather than as painted in the diluted golden 
green of bleached celery tops. It is a simple 
trick, but if one will but gaze for a long mo- 
ment at a summer landscape, under half 
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closed eyelids he will realize in effect the 
picture as it presents itself to the vision of 
the painter of the modern French school. 
That the extreme exponents of this school 
are somewhat in advance of the popular taste 
and understanding, has been indicated by 
two recent exhibitions of pictures in New 
York. Mr. J. H. Twachtman, one of the 
most progressive and most capable of the in- 
structors in the Art Students’ League, pre- 
sented a beautiful collection of works in oil, 
water color, and pastel, attractively ar- 
ranged in the Wunderlich gallery, but they 
were caviare to the general. Mr. Twachtman 
has loved to paintin a minor key and in 
lovely silver grays, but in this last display 
of his works he has bloomed out in full sun- 
light ; and while the decorative beauty of his 
compositions in respect of tone, harmony, 
and color is apparent to every eye that is at 
all susceptible to pictorial charm, as faithful 
transcripts of phases of natural scenes, his 
pictures are apt to be over the head of the 
casual spectator. Another young artist, Aug. 
Franzén, a Swede, but lately come to New 
York, fresh from the enthusiasm of study in 
Paris, recently showed a hundred examples 
of his work in water color, for the most part 


done in the most daring and glaring of mid- 
summer sunlight effects. They were ad- 
mired by the artist for their technical quali- 
ties and for the sincerity with which difficult 
problems had been undertaken, if not solved, 
but the prices obtained for them at auction 
showed how little the public had appreciated 


the motives of the painter. Some of his gray 
November effects were more readily under- 
stood, and yet his sunlight effects were unde- 
niably clever, and undeniably beautiful. 
But the question of their truthfulness to na- 
ture, which may have been open to some de- 
bate, was settled by the picture buyers, 
apparently to their satisfaction, in the nega- 
tive. 

But itis some comfort to the honest and 
earnest painter to believe, as he has a good 
deal of reason for believing, that the picture 
buyer is sometimes wrong in his judgment. 
The commercial vaiue of a picture is too 
often accepted as the standard of taste, and 
commercial value is very much a matter of 
fashion. Corot and Daubigny have long been 
popular idols, and good examples of Corot and 
Daubigny are of course as good as they ever 
were, and that is very good indeed ; but their 
earlier and inferior paintings and studies, for 
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which their studios and the shops were ran- 
sacked after their death, passcurrent now for 
the works of masters and are squabbled over 
at well advertised auction sales, not for their 
merits, but for the distinguished names they 
bear. In the popular taste, as stimulated by 
the dealer in works of art, the name’s the 
thing. That won, by whatever chance, and 
the market may be flooded, to the dealer’s ad- 
vantage, with hack work for which the fash- 
ionable collectors of means will fall over one 
another in their eagerness to buy. 

And what of an American movement in 
painting? Ithink it will be admitted that 
we have no school of recognized characteris- 
tics as yet. We may have in time, as we 
may even hope to have a recognized type of 
American some day who shall be neither 
British, French, German, Asiatic, or African. 
And in art as in literature we surely have 
some examples of hopeful promise. We are 
not without clever native painters, men of 
originality, ability, and high purpose, but 
there is yet lacking a something—perhaps it 
is an atmosphere or environment calculated 
to produce and to foster a native movement 
of consequence. 

Two instances may be cited of young 
Americans who have won recognition on in- 
dependent lines, and quite apart from the in- 
fluences of Parisor Munich. They are not all, 
by any means, but they serve to showina 
measure what may be done on native soil and 
with native materials and inspiration. Mr. 
F. S. Church and Frederic Remington may 
be regarded as aborigines in our present art. 
Neither has studied abroad, and yet one has 
achieved distinction, both at home aé#d 
abroad, and the other has given great 
promise with every prospect of due fulfill- 
ment, when he shall have lived through his 
present periodofcrudity and overproduction. 
Mr. Church first attracted public attention 
by his black and white drawings for the il- 
lustrated papers of the drolleries of the Cen- 
tral Park Menagerie. He found a knack of 
imbuing the animals there with almost hu- 
man traits and has painted the patient maj- 
esty of the captive king of the beasts, the 
complacence of the stork, the mock wisdom 
of the owl and the buffoonery of the monkey; 
but best of all he has created a new type of 
American girl and in his poetic fantasies has 
made her, in simple, unaffected beauty, the 
mistress of the lawless creatures at her feet, 
holding them subdued in a leash of roses. 
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Mr. Remington ‘‘has come out of the 
West’’ with whirling lariat and clanking of 
spurs and trappings. He dreams none of 
Mr. Church’s charming fancies. His art is 
wide awake.and shouting. Mr. Church has 
given us an original type of young woman- 
hood. Mr. Remington’s contribution is of a 
broncho, flying through a cloud of dust 
thrown up by his own inspired heels as he 
tears across the plain like atornado. Mr. 
Remington is still known chiefly as an illus- 
trator, and so, too, was Mr. Church for a 
long time, but Remington has done serious 
and hopeful work with a brush, though it is 
as unconventional as one of his own subjects 
taken from the frontier. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is another artist who 
might have been included with the two 
whom I have mentioned to illustrate what 
art may spring from our native soil. His 
first work was done here, but the fulfill- 
ment of that early promise has come during 
his later residence in England, where, still 
claimed as an American, he ranks as our 
leading illustrator. His rank as a painter is 
second to that as a draftsman in black 
and white. 

I have cited these popular instances. But 
there is a very earnest band of young men in 
New York, few of them so widely known as 
these whose pictures have been carried into 
every home through the illustrated maga- 
zines, who are working with all their hearts 
and in the right direction. But they are be- 
set with discouragements, and it is only the 
brave heart that wins. There is, first of all, 
the more or less unreasoning preference for 
pictures signed, no matter by whom, in 
Paris ; and then there is the fashionable de- 
mand for pictures, no matter how bad, by 
men ofsome name. The picture dealers, of 
course, cater to both these demands of the 
picture-buying public, and the man of ambi- 
tion, yet unrequited, who knows he has 
painted an honest picture, may find that no 
one will look at it. And then when some 
rich man has paid a fabulous price for an 
enormous canvas because it has been ex- 
hibited with theatrical surroundings and 
advertised like a baking powder or a circus, 
true ideals of art are unsettled, and the 
young painter is apt to fancy in his gloomier 
moments that he must put an exorbitant 
price upon his picture or it will never appeal 
to the heart of Midas. Figure painters, too, 
have a special difficulty in procuring suit- 
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able models. In the first place models are 
scarce, and such as are available hold them- 
selves at prices that often put them beyond 
the free reach of the painter who has not yet 
achieved the popularity that passes for suc- 
cess. 

Many Americans have proved themselves 
abroad—J. S. Sargent may be named as such 
aone—who very likely would never have 
found the same encouragement at home. 
Prof. Hubert Herkomer, Whistler, George 
Hitchcock, Melchers, and Boughton are 
some of these who have achieved recognition 
in foreign galleries. 

Of the means of art study in New York 
much might be said. There are many studios 
here where pupils of ability may find such 
instruction as they would receive abroad, and 
the surrounding atmosphere and influences 
that go so far to the developing and forming 
of the artistic temperament are to be found 
here in increasing degree all the time. The 
treasures of foreign galleries are lacking, of 
course, though the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is rich in Old Masters and modern works 
of value to art students. It is the great edu- 
cator in esthetics in this country and it is an 
institution of which the artists in New York 
are proud. The Art School of the Metropol- 
itan Museum is an excellent organization 
enlisting as instructors the assistance of 
some of the cleverest of the New York artists. 

The Academy of Design is the oldest and 
best known of the art schools of the country 
and just now it is pleasant to record the fact 
that it is enjoying an awakening. Not for 
ten years has so much spirit been displayed 
as is indicated by the increased attendance in 
its various classes. 

The escape from the rut of old-fogyism in 
which the Academy has been running for 
some years is due largely to the young men 
who have been spurred on by the competition 
of that lively and progressive rival, the Art 
Students’ League, which was organized some 
fifteen years ago at a time when the Academy 
was obliged, for want of funds, to close its 
doors for a while. Professor Wilmarth from 
the Academy and later Walter Shirlaw and 
William M. Chase were its earlier instruc- 
tors. The League represents the modern idea 
in art and its methods are in line with those 
of the best art schools of Paris. Its instruc- 
tors are among the best of the younger men, 
who add to natural fitness for their duties 
the attainments acquired by study in Paris, 
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Munich, and Florence. William M. Chase, 
H. Siddons Mowbray, J. H. Twachtman, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, B. R. Fitz, W. L. Metcalf, 
Walter Shirlaw, and Kenyon Cox are names 
that will give some idea of the spirit and ad- 
vantages of the League. 

Then there are the excellent elementary 
and technical schools of the Cooper Union 
and besides some twenty-five such smaller 
classes as the Sharp Art School, for instance 
(the successor of the Gotham Art Students), 
where the student in the metropolis who 
must do ‘‘bread and butter work” in some 
other direction while studying art, may work 
from the nude or draped model for a small 
fee, in the leisure permitted him from a 
regular occupation. These schools often re- 
ceive aid from some of the clever painters, 
and many an artist of talent and pluck has 
by means of them been able to fit himself to 
enter the advanced classes of the larger 
schools. 

The public exhibitions of pictures have 
been unusually numerous this season and 
there have been several interesting sales, 
including that of the much-talked-of Seney 
collection, in which were a few really great 
works. Thespring exhibition of the Acad- 
emy of Design excited the widest diversity 
of opinion. Something like 1,300 pictures 
were submitted of which room could be found 
on the walls for but 400. That left at least 
goo unfriendly critics, and many of the works 
admitted provoked almost as many more. 
But while a lotof uninteresting and unworthy 
stuff was hung, some of it hung on the line 
and signed by the respectable Ancients of the 
academy whose ‘‘N. A.”’ gives them certain 
privileges that their merits do not always 
warrant, there was still much that was praise- 
worthy, good, strong work and done in the 
right spirit. Mr. Hovenden’s ‘‘ Breaking 
the Home Ties’’ was one of these, and among 
others might be worthily mentioned Mr. 
Tarbell’s ‘‘ Three Sisters,’ Sargent’s admir- 
able ‘‘ Portrait of a Young Girl,’’ and the con- 
tributions of Mr. Curran and Irving Wiles. 
Curiously enough, when the exhibitors were 
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called together to award the prizes for the 
best paintings, landscape and figure, there 
were not present the necessary fifty artists to 
bestow the Hallgarten prize and so for the 
second time it was not awarded. 

The leading picture show of the year, in 
the estimation of the artists of the town, is 
that of the Society of American Artists. It 
is an interesting exhibition because the best 
works of the artists are always reserved for 
it. The Society was organized solely for ex- 
hibition purposes by the younger artists who 
have rebelled against the methods of the 
Academy that permit preference to be given, 
in the hanging of the pictures, to the old- 
fashioned men who fancy that they are ‘‘the 
people’’ and all artistic wisdom is doomed 
to die with them. The exhibition of the 
society opened on April 27. It was a 
good indication of the work that has been 
done and the progress made by the most ad- 
vanced and modern of the painters of the 
new school. 

The small exhibitions of the black and 
white work of the members of the Salma- 
gundi Club, the charming effects of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Pastel, of which Robert 
Blum, who chances just now to be in Japan, 
is president, and the show of the Architec- 
tural League are among the things well worth 
seeing during the season. 

Among the picture exhibitions that have 
attracted much public attention is that of the 
Russian traveler, soldier, and lecturer, Verest- 
chagin. His pictures are imposing by reason 
of their great size and the subjects repre- 
sented ; but M. Verestchagin appears rather 
as a showman, whose paintings strung to- 
gether would make a magnificent panorama 
and illustrate powerfully the thrilling tales 
he might tell on the lecture platform, of his 
adventures in the Russian army. His small 
pictures are not well painted, and the power 
of his colossal works must be attributed to 
the life-like realism in scenes of carnage and 
torture represented in the size of life, rather 
than to any imaginative qualities or tech- 
nical felicities. 





TENNYSON’S QUOTABLENESS. 
BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


They do not abound in short sayings 
which canstand alone. Shelley suffers 
from quotation. Tennyson frequently gains 
by it. Like Wordsworth, he is poetical only 
in random flashes. He is pre-eminently a 
phrase-maker. In this respect he resembles 
Pope, whom he excels as poet and literary 
artist. He polishes his verses with a skill 
and taste that amount to genius. This gift 
is comparable to that of the old gem- 
engravers. His compact, felicitous utter- 
ances are indeed entitled to be called gems— 
aname commonly misused. His turns of 
speech are as clear-cut and neatly wrought 
as an antique cameo or medallion. 
Tennyson is not a creator like Phidias or 
Dante. His art isto be distinguished from 
theirs. It is decorative rather than creative, 
but for grace and delicate beauty it is unsur- 
passed. The effect of his workmanship is 
like that of chiseled volutes on a column, or 
It is 
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the rich tracery of a stained window. 
something harmonious and delightful. 
Tennyson’s artistic faculty was developed 


in early life. His quotableness is seen in 
some of the poems written when he was only 
nineteen or twenty. ‘‘The Lover’s Tale,” a 
remarkable composition for a boy to write, 
contains verses that sound like echoes of his 
later strains, such as 
The Present is the vassal of the Past, 
or 
Nothing in nature is unbeautiful. 

Herbert Spencer, in his essay on the ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Style,’’ illustrates the power of 
suggestiveness in words with these lines 
from ‘‘ Mariana”’ : 

All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the moldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 

Here the youthful poet proves himself to 
be a master of rhetorical effects. Several 
other pieces published in the edition of 1830 
have supplied quotable passages, viz.: 

They never learned to love who never knew to 
weep. —Love and Sorrow. 


For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
—Recollections of the Arabian Nights. 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of 

scorn, the love of love. —The Poet, 

Kings have no such couch as thine, 

As the green that folds thy grave. 

—A Dirge. 
So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 
—Circumstance. 
I have not lack’d thy mild reproof, 
Nor golden largess of thy praise. 
—‘“My life is full of weary days.” 

In the handbooks and dictionaries of quo- 
tations, Tennyson does not occupy so much 
space as Byron, Wordsworth, and other 
poets. But the probability is that living 
writers quote him more than some of the 
older singers. Those who keep abreast of 
the literature of the day will bear me out in 
saying that single lines and short extracts 
from his works occur with increasing fre- 
quency in newspapers, magazines, and recent 
books. Infuturecompilations Tennyson will 
undoubtedly be more largely represented. 

No other writer has characterized so aptly 
certain phases of the thought and life of the 
nineteenth century. The spirit of the age 
finds in him its best exponent, though not in 
all respects an adequate exponent. While 
nota poet of great originality, his person- 
ality is so strongly marked that it deter- 
mines his manner and coiors his diction. 
His instinct for style is surely superior to 
that of Pope, Wordsworth, or Byron, Keats © 
being hisonlyrival. Although his language 
is sometimes marred by diffuseness, when at 
his best Tennyson almost matches Shak- 
spere in conciseness. 

Matthew Arnold, in his discriminative 
lecture on Emerson says, ‘‘ What is the kind 
of phrase of which we may fairly say that it 
has entered into English speech as matter of 
familiar quotation? Such a phrase, surely, 
as the ‘Patience on a monument’ of Shak- 
spere ; as the ‘Darkness visible’ of Milton ; 
as the ‘ Where ignorance is bliss’ of Gray.” 

It seems to me that Tennyson has fur- 
nished several quotations of this kind, if not 
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alarge number. Among living authors he 
stands supreme in his ability to coin pithy, 
telling expressions. One finds many a 
closely packed, exquisitely worded sentiment 
of his adorning the printed page, or rising 
spontaneously to the lips of orators. 

Some of the things most often used on ac- 
count of their consummate brevity and ex- 
pressiveness are the phrases : 


Honest doubt, joyful scorn, graceful tact, 
solemn gladness, mellow music, barren common- 
places, glorious imsufficiencies, a flying 
smile, the breezy blue, the wizard lightnings, 
the larger hope, the sacred dust, across the 
storm, faint Homeric echoes, pretty maiden fan- 
cies, one increasing purpose, sweet girl- 
graduates, rivers of melodies, flash of joy the dust 
of change, the falsehood of extremes, breathing 
of the sea, slender shade of doubt, claims of long 
descent, in offices of tenderness, argosies of 
magic sails, the Parliament of man, deep as first 
love, eager-hearted as a boy, the boyhood of the 
year, the mystery of folded sleep, the specters 
of the mind, the tinsel clink of compliment, the 
roll of the ages, the Vision of the world, the 
fairy tales of science, the long result of time, the 
jingling of the guinea, the heir of all the ages, 
the daughter of a hundred earis, all the current 
of my being, this gray pre-eminence of man, 
that jewel’d mass of millinery, fading legend 


of the past, short swallow-flights of song, echoes - 


out of weaker times, a tide of fierce invective, 
the sullen Lethe rolling down, one far-off divine 
event, half-views of men and things, with the 
process of the suns, beyond the second birth of 
Death, the herald of a higher race, the perfect 
flower of human time, the mimic picture’s 
breathing grace, these mortal lullabies of pain, 
to burst all links of habit, to fool the crowd 
with glorious lies, portions and parcels of the 
dreadful past, to strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield. 


And Tennyson is equally successful in the 
rare art of making epigrams. He can 
fashion a truth or develop an idea in a coup- 
let or stanza. Sometimes a single line is 
sufficient to state a point with perfect clear- 
ness and completeness. Hundreds of such 
quotations have been turned to account by 
writers and public speakers, many of whom 
are not aware that they originated with Ten- 
nyson. «There is room here for only those 
passages most frequently cited, viz.: 

The night comes on that knows not morn. 

—Marianain the South. 


There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
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Shall be unriddled by and by. 
— The Miller's Daughter. 
Love is hurt with jar and fret. —ZTbid. 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ; 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
—C£none. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
—Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 
—A Dream of Fair Women, 
Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. -——-7Zo/. S. 


A truth 
Looks freshest in the fashion of the day. 
—The Epic. 
The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 
—St. Simeon Stylites. 
The slow sweet hours that bring us all things 


good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil. 

—Love and Duty. 
I am a part of all that I have met. —Udysses. 
Beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars. —Ibid, 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns. 

to thoughts of love. —Locksley Hail. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all 
the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d 
in music out of sight. —Ilbid. 
—Ilbid. 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. —Ilbid. 
Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 
—The Two Voices. 
And others’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches. 
— Will Waterproof. 
Till mellow Death, like some late guest. 
—Ibid. 


Woman is the lesser man. 


Name and fame! to fly sublime 
Thro’ the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time, 
Bandied by the hands of fools. 
—The Vision of Sin. 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 
—Break, break, break. 
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This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter’d nothing base. 
—To the Queen. 
That man ’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best. 
—Hands All Round. 
Not once or twice in our fair island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
—Death of the Duke of Wellington. 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. —The Brook. 


Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the 


world. -The Princess. I. 

O hard, when love and duty ¢lash ! —Jéid. J/. 
What every woman counts her due, 

Love, children, happiness. —Zdid. J/7. 


Great deeds cannot die ; 
They with the sun and moon renew their light 


Forever, blessing those that look on them 
—Ibid. IT. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death. 
—Ilbid. IV. 


Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 


calm. —lbid. VII. 
Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 
—In Memoriam. 
Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—Ibid. I, 
For words, like Nature, half reveal, 
And half conceal the Soul within. 
—Ilbid. V. 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
—Ibid. XXVII, 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
—lbid. XXXTT, 
And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought. 
—lbid. XXXVI. 
To lull with song an aching heart. 
—lbid. XXXVI, 
Hold thou the good ; define it well ; 
Fer fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 
—Ilbid. LI. 
The great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God. 
—Ilbid. LV. 
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O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 
—lbid. LVI. 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance. 
—lbid. LXIV, 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God. 
—lIbid. LXXIII. 
Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth : 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 
—Ibid. LXXXII. 


God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. 
—Ibid,. LXXXV. 


The mighty hopes that make us men, 
—lIbid. LXXXV. 


\ I cannot understand: I love. —/bid. XCV/I. 


Let cares that petty shadows cast, 
By which our lives are chiefly proved. 
—lbid. CV. 


For who would keep an ancient form 
Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more? 
—Ibid. CV. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, . . . 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
—lbid. CVI. 


Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
—lIbid. CVI. 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
—Ibid. CVI. 
Best seem’d the thing he was, and join’d 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind. 
—Ibid. CX. 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 
—lbid. CX. 
Move upward, working out the beast. 
—Ibid. CXVIII, 
Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men? 
—Ibid. CXX, 
Love is and was my Lord and King. 
—lIbid. CXXVI. 
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I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end. 
—lbid. CXXVIII. 
Wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 
—Ibid. Conclusion. 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 
—Maud, 1. 
It is better to fight for the good, than to rail at 
the ill. —Ilbid. Last stanza. 


These and other quotations from Tennyson 
are, with slight verbal variations, to be heard 
and seen everywhere. They are recited from 
the pulpit and the lecture-platform, in judi- 
cial chambers and legislative halls. They 
are utilized by authors and journalists. 
They have become a part, not only of the lit- 
erature of the period, but of the everyday 
vocabulary of cultivated people. Letters and 
conversation would be poorer without them. 

The illustrations given prove Tennyson to 
be a poet in touch with his times. But as 
the fashions of the times change, so the 
poetry that reflects them ceases to be in 
favor. Tennyson has been a mirror to his 
ownage. Thus his popularity has been in- 
sured during his lifetime. But some of the 
characteristics of the Victorian epoch are 
peculiar and transitory. The poet who 
would live must voice what is permanent. 
The phraseology of one age becomes obsolete 
in another—except what is stamped in the 
mint of genius. 

No doubt much of Tennyson’s most ad- 
mired verse will not be in vogue by and by. 
Perhaps this will be the fate of the favorite 
line with Englishmen, from ‘‘ The Defence 
of Lucknow’”’: 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 

There is a difference between such a line 
and 

It is hard to wive and thrive both in a year. 

The force of this homely saying will never 
diminish. Theoneis local, the other general. 
If the oft-quoted ‘‘ kind hearts are more than 
coronets"’ is not already a hackneyed truism, 
it will become so long before aristocracies are 
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no more. Anda number of his phrases may 
grow out of date,—such as ‘‘ the riddle of the 
painful earth,’’ ‘‘the faithless coldness of the 
times,’’ ‘‘ by blood a king, at heart a clown,”’ 
‘broad-based upon her people’s will,’’—if, 
in some distant era, pessimism and mon- 
archy shall have passed away. These quota- 
tions are not so universally applicable as 
Pope’s ‘‘ Vice is a monster,’”’ Burns’ ‘‘O wad 
some power,” or Campbell’s ‘‘ Distance lends 
enchantment.”’ 

Possibly the time is coming when the right 
relations of the sexes will be better under- 
stood, and the passage, ‘“‘ For woman is not 
undeveloped man,”’ will become superfluous 
commonplace, but that time is as far off as 
‘“‘the golden year.”” And some of the Laure- 
ate’s crisp reflections on the controversies of 
the last few decades may become trite, but 
they will continue to be used by champions 
of the arena until dies away the noise of 
theological and scientific shocks. 

Enough examples have been given to show 
that Tennyson’s poetry possesses in a con- 
siderable degree the quality of human inter- 
est. This makes it perennially valuable. 
Whatever changes may take place in politics, 
in the moral world the same laws and forces 
will be in operation a hundred years hence 
as now. Sin will be present, jealousy, 
malice, friction, strife, suffering, remorse, re- 
pentance, redemption. The spirit will feel 
the same cravings; religion will have the 
same power to uplift and bless. 

There is a great deal in Tennyson that ap- 
peals to man as man, that ministers to the 
higher life. The best things that he has 
written will and must remain ‘‘a joy for- 
ever.’”” Whatever historical developments 
the future may bring forth, they are not 
likely to be outgrown. He has said them so 
well, it may be assumed that they will never 
be improved. We can hardly look for a lit- 
erary artist who shall surpass him. Not a 
few of his terse expressions are 

Jewels five-words-long 

That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 

Sparkle forever. 

If they do not confer immortality upon him, 
they will go a long way toward it. 











FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND 


OTHER POLITICAL PARTIES. 


BY H. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 


man’s hand above the political hori- 

zon, which the leaders of both the 
great parties are watching with an anxiety 
such as no threatened storm of the last 
quarter of a century has aroused. The 
cyclone has not reached Washington, but 
the news of its devastation in the South and 
West has come to the Capital and it justi- 
fies the apprehensions which Republicans 
and Democrats ali feel who are good judges 
of the situation. The danger, if it be a dan- 
ger, has not been recognized or acknowledged 
until within a few weeks, although it has 
been a long time impending. It has sprung 
whence it was least expected, from the most 
conservative element in American citizen- 
ship. Its growth has been a marvel. Its 
present strength, if organized, is sufficient to 
insure triumphant victory to either of the old 
parties to which it might ally itself. 

But what is the farmers’ movement which 
is suddenly gaining such prominence in the 
public prints? The newspapers have chron- 
icled its overthrow of the Democracy in the 
South Carolina stronghold, and its routing of 
the Republicans in Kansas, where the party 
was relatively strongerthan in any statein the 
Union. But what isthe secret of the uprising 
and what is the mainspring of its power? In 
searching for the answer to the double ques- 
tion, the first inquiry which logically pre- 
sents itselfis, Have the farmers of the land a 
grievance and what is it? The abandoned 
farms of New England and the foreclosed 
mortgages of Kansas suggest the answer. 
Agriculture in America to-day is in some 
sense less profitable than ever before. Cer- 
tainly the uneducated farmer never had a 
harder time. Fifteen years ago the farmer’s 
problem was how to make two spears of grass 
grow where one grew before. He solved that. 
Now he is struggling hopelessly with the 
question how to get as much for two spears 
of grass as he used to get forone. But that 
is only one of his difficulties. It costs the 
Western farmer one bushel of corn to send 
another bushel of corn to market. Hence 
his antagonism to the present system of rail- 
road management. The speculator buys 
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grain at an abnormally low price when the 
producer is compelled to sell and holds it for 
a profit of one hundred to three hundred per 
cent. Hence the farmer’s vague hatred of 
Wall Street and its ways. 

These and other grievances the farmer has 
long cherished. When the opportunity came 
for revolt, what wonder that he embraced it? 
It is not surprising that the movement takes 
the form of a political revolution. The 
farmer believes he sees in legislation possi- 
ble relief from many of his troubles. Party 
ties never bound him so lightly as now. The 
stock political issues of the last decade inter- 
est him but little, compared with the con- 
dition which confronts him. He has become 
day by day less and less a Democrat or a Re- 
publican until finally the chief reliance of 
each of the great parties, the agricultural 
vote, has been swept away. The breaking 
up first attracted national attention last No- 
vember, when it was almost universally mis- 
understood. It took the form of an over- 
whelming Democratic victory, but who was 
more surprised by the measure of their suc- 
cess than the Democrats themselves? An- 
other time it is as likely to manifest itself in 
a Republican tidal wave. 

The form of union of which the farmers 
have availed themselves is interesting and 
significant. They haveorganized no political 
party as yet. They have sedulously avoided 
partisanship in their doctrines and methods. 
Neither have they confined themselves to one 
organization, although they are rapidly 
amalgamating their various unions. In fact 
the movement is truly a spontaneous one. 
The Farmers’ Alliance has come to be re- 
garded as the embodiment of the farmers’ 
movement and the exponent of their political 
creed. Such it isin large measure, though 
it by no means represents the unanimous 
sentiments of the farmers of the whole coun- 
try. The brief but remarkable history of 
the Alliance may be outlined in a short para- 
graph. 

The organization had its birth in Texas in 
1873, and it was chartered as a benevolent as- 
sociation in that state in 1880. It began to 
grow rapidly three years later and in 1887 it 
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had one hundred thousand members in that 

state. Then it united with the Farmers’ 

Union of Louisiana under the name of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Codperative 
Union. ‘Two years later it was consolidated 
with the National Agricultural Wheel and 
the present corporate name, the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 

was adopted. It is a secret organization and 
its membership is not strictly limited to 
farmers. It admits both sexes with sixteen 
as the minimum age, and most of the rural 
population are eligible. Its membership 
when the national convention was held at 
Ocala, Florida, last December, was estimated 
\between 1,600,000 and 2,000,000. At thatcon- 
vention, arrangements were made for union 
during the year with the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, having 500,000 members 
in Illinois, Indiana, and neighboring states, 
and the National Colored Farmers’ Alliance, 
which has a membership of nearly 1,200,000 in 
theSouth. The officers of the Alliance say that 
the growth of the order since December, prin- 
cipally in the Northern states, has been rapid, 
sothat the aggregated membership ofthe com- 
bined organizations is now about 4,000,000. 

In its declaration of purposes, the Alliance 
is essentially a non-political organization. 
These are its declared purposes : 

To labor for the education of the agricultural 
classes in the science of economic government in 
a strictly non-partisan spirit. To endorse the 
motto, ‘‘In things essential, unity ; and in all 
things, charity.”” To develop a better state, 
mentally, morally, socially, and financially. To 
create a better understanding for sustaining civil 
officers in maintaining law and order. To con- 
stantly strive tosecure entire harmony and good- 
will among all mankind and brotherly love 
among ourselves. To suppress personal, local, 
sectional, and national prejudices, all unhealthy 
rivalry, and selfish ambition. To assuage the 
sufferings of a brother or sister, bury the dead, 
care for the widows, and educate the orphans ; 
to exercise charity toward offenders ; to construe 
words and deeds in their most favorable light, 
granting honesty of purpose and good intentions 
to others, and to protect the principles of the 
Alliance unto death. 

The political declarations of the Alliance in 
its constitution are peculiar. While affirm- 
ing the non-partisan character of the order, 
its purpose to compel the adoption of the re- 
forms which it advocates is distinctly de- 
clared, This is all the constitution con- 
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tains about the political methods of the Alli- 
ance : 

Our political methods are strictly non-partisan 
and must ever remain so, because every candi- 
date, before taking the pledge, is assured that it 
will in no way conflict with his political or re- 
ligious views. All political parties are repre- 
sented in our ranks, and all areexpected to work 
in their respective parties to secure a just recog- 
nition of the rights ofthe farmer. All questions 
in political economy will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and when the order can agree on a re- 
form as necessary they will demand it of the 
Government and of every political party, and if 
the demand goes unheeded they will devise ways 
to enforce it. The most. essential reforms must 
come from legislation, but that does not neces- 
sarily compel the responsibility of choosing can- 
didates and filling the offices. Such a course 
may become necessary, but will not be resorted 
to under any other circumstances. 


It so happens that the most important 
features of the political demands of the Alli-+ 
ance are so radical that they can find no 
place in the platform of either of the old par- 
ties in the 1892 conventions. This fact is 
fully realized by the Alliance itself, and it is 
now no secret that a third party, based upon 
the Alliance platform, will be in the field in 
the next national campaign. The planks in 
the Alliance platform are few and simple. 
They are: 

The abolition of national banks. 

Government loans upon land and upon non- 
perishable farm products. 

The free coinage of silver. 

A graduated income tax. 

The prohibition ofalien ownership of land, 

Government control and supervision of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, with government owner- 
ship in case control does not remove existing 
abuses, 

An increase of the circulating medium to not 
less than $50 per capita. 

Radical propositions these and of incal- 
culable importance in their bearing upon our 
financial, commercial, and political systems. 
Only one of them needs any explanation and 
that is the so-called subtreasury plan of the 
Alliance. This isthe one pet project of the 
organization ‘and it is made the test of Alli- 
ance allegiance on every possible occasion. 
It is a very simple proposition although the 
bill which embodies it is a long and prosaic 
document. The Alliance asks the Govern- 
ment to establish subtreasuries or ware- 
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houses in districts where the production of 
grain, cotton, and other non-perishable pro- 
ducts is large. It requests that upon deposit 
of such products in warehouse, the Govern- 
ment shall loan to the depositor eighty per 
cent of their market value in legal tender 
notes at one per cent interest. A negotiable 
warehouse receipt is also to be issued. 

The merits of this unique bill I do not pro- 
pose to discuss in detail. It will probably 
never become the law of the land in its pres- 
ent shape. When first introduced at the Cap- 
itol it was ridiculed. Then it was attacked 
on the ground that it would be unconstitu- 
tional for the Government to loan money to 
the people. Its friends brought forward de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court affirming the 
constitutionality of Government loans to the 
New Orleans Exposition and other enter- 
prises. Then it was condemned as class leg- 
islation of the rankest description and it was 
pointed out that the margin of twenty per 
cent security allowed the Government on its 
loans did not cover even the average annual 
fluctuations in the price of grain, etc. The 
friends of the bill quote a precedent in reply 
to thecry of class legislation, which most 
people will findexceedingly interesting. They 
say they ask the Government todo no more 
for the farmers than it has been doing for 
years for the distillers. The Government 
takes the distiller’s whisky, houses it for him 
free for three years ina bonded warehouse, 
and it grows in value all thetime. It issues to 
the distiller its warehouse receipts which are 
as freely negotiable at a bank as Government 
bonds and also gives him complete protec- 
tion against illicit competition by suppress- 
ing the moonshiners. The result is that the 
Government tax when collected falls entirely 
upon the consumer. No business in the 
country comes so generously under the fos- 
tering care of the Government as that of dis- 
tilling spirituous liquors and nobody wouldso 
strenuously oppose the removal of the in- 
ternal revenue tax upon whisky as the dis- 
tillers themselves. 

The only plank in the Alliance platform 
which upon reflection seems a strange one 
for the farmers to adopt is that regarding sil- 
ver. The Alliance believes in greenbacks 
and that the present volume of currency 
is far too small. The leaders say they favor 
free silver as one step toward securing more 
money. But they do not explain why they 
favor the unlimited coinage of the present 


silver dollar for the profit of the few who own 
the silver bullion. I have asked many Alli- 
ance men for anexplanation of their position 
on the subject and they always beg the ques- 
tion. They say they favor the coinage of 
seventy-five cents, bullion value, in silver 
as a legal tender dollar for the same reason 
that they believe the Government should 
when necessary relieve stringency by issuing 
paper currency of no intrinsic value. But 


ask them why they would deal with the pres- 


ent practical question by paying one hun- 
dred cents for each seventy-five cents’ worth 
of bullion held bythe silver barons, when the 
owners of the bullion would coin it as quickly 
for a smaller profit if they could not get a big 
one, and the Alliance people have no direct 
reply to make. In other words, the Alliance 
has not been shrewd enough to enlist general 
popular support by heading a movement for 
the free coinage of a silver dollar of greater 
bullion value than the present one. 

The question of independent political action 
by the Alliance was practically settled at 
Ocala last December. The subject was not 
directly acted upon in the convention but it 
was tested in various ways. The decision to 
retain the subtreasury plan as the chief bat- 
tle ground of the Alliance was enough to 
make co-operation with either of the old par- 
ties no longer probable and it was so under- 
stood. This was the secret of a long strug- 
gle over the measure in theconvention. Such 
of the delegates as were more Democrats than 
Alliance men opposed the subtreasury plank 
vigorously. Delegates who had been Repub- 
licans felt that, with the subtreasury plan 
eliminated, a combination with the Demo- 
crats in 1892 might possibly be effected. 
Hence they were all the more emphatic in de- 
siring the plank retained. Itwas kept in the 
platform by a large majority vote, but it is 
true nevertheless that it does not command 
the unanimous support of the order. A re- 
cent revolt in Mississippion account of the sub- 
treasury bill has made a serious break in the 
Alliance ranks, and there is opposition in 
Missouri and other states. 

The reason that no overt third party action 
was taken at Ocala was because the leaders 
of the Alliance felt that the sentiment of their 
constituents would not warrant it at that 
time. They were right in this. A majority 
of members had been scarcely more than a 
year in the organization. Many of them, a 
majority perhaps, had not given up hope of 
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gaining the principal reforms demanded by 
bringing pressure to bear upon existing par- 
ties. The Southern members had in many 
cases found their influence potent enough to 
accomplish this in local and state issues. 
The Western delegates were the only ones who 
demanded the raising of a new political stand 
and complete withdrawal from former asso- 
ciations. The shrewd conservatism of the offi- 
cers of the Alliance held the premature 
movement in check and at the same time sat- 
isfied the enthusiasm of the Western hot- 
heads by a plan for futureaction. It was de- 
termined to keep the Alliance as an organ- 
ization out of the third party movement if 
possible, and to enable its members to act if 
they desired through the Citizens’ Alliance, 
an avowedly political organization which 
had sprung up in the West for precisely 
the needed purpose. Arrangements for po- 
litical co-operation with the Knights of La- 
bor and other industrial organizations were 
agreed upon and then efforts were made to 
postpone the actual revolt until the masses 
within the order could be educated in its sup- 
port. A convention called to meet in Cincin- 
nati in February to organize a National Union 
party was postponed until May. In the 
meantime, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance, and the Knights of Labor 
withdrew from allofficial connection with the 
proposed conference and announced that a 
convention under the direct auspices of these 
and other organizations ‘would be held in 
February, 1892. It is tacitly understood that 
that convention will launch a new party and 
nominatea national ticket. In themeantime 
a systematic campaign of education, as it is 
called, has been undertaken by the Alliance. 
A call for funds has been issued and an army 
of ‘lecturers’? under direction of a ‘‘na- 
tional propaganda committee’’ will preach 
Alliance doctrines throughout the land. The 
expectation is that when the reform conven- 
tion meets it will representa mighty army of 
industrial and agricultural suffragists who 
will be ready to wage desperate battle against 
their former political associates in either 
party. 

The question of the effects of such a strug- 
gle opens an interesting field of speculation. 
Thus far one party has been about as hard 
hit as the other. A new party which was 
strong enough by its first blows to strike 
down Democratic supremacy in South Caro- 
lina and to capture the seemingly impreg- 
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nable Republican stronghold in Kansas must 
be credited with a mighty power ina national 
election, coming after a period of additional 
growth. The Alliance has had no opportun- 
ity yet to show its aggregate strength. The 
farmers have been working many minor po- 
litical miracles of which the country at large 
has heard little. Through the work of the 
Farmers’ Political League the Massachusetts 
Senate last November changed from a body 
four-fifths Republican to one evenly divided 
between the parties. Resistance to the farm- 
ers’ demand for honest butter legislation led 
to the revolution. He would be generally re- 
garded as a foolish political prophet who put 
the tight little state of Vermont in the doubt- 
ful column, but I shall be surprised if the 
usual 20,000 Republican majority in the Green 
Mountain State does not disappear the next 
time the farmers go to the polls. The farm- 
ers demanded that the Government bounty 
be transferred from the University of Vermont 
to a new and genuine agricultural college. 
They were almost unanimous in the matter 
and they became more deeply aroused over 
the issue when it was before the Legislature 
than they have been for years. They were de- 
feated and they are outspoken in theirthreats 
of political vengeance. The situation in 
Massachusetts and Vermont, where the Alli- 
ance is scarcely represented yet and where 
some of its measures would not find much 
support, is significant of the spirit of absolute 
political independence and unrest which pre- 
vails among the most conservative class of our 
fellow citizens. Senator Edmunds in a recent 
interview ascribes this rampant spirit ‘to 
the intrinsic qualities of the human mind, 
which has its periods of rest and then of ex- 
citement.’’ Be that as it may, the existing 
political and commercial situation seems to 
furnish the average agriculturist ample ex- 
cuse for exercising his right of suffrage inde- 
pendent of past allegiance. 

Prophecy regarding the strength of the 
farmers’ movement in the next national cam- 
paign would be vain. With its present re- 
sources, I have no doubt the Alliance could 
carry Kansas, the Dakotas, South Carolina, 
and perhaps half a dozen more Southern and 
Western states, but thatis no indication of 
what it may do next year. An organization 
which has gained its present magnitude in 
scarcely more than two years may achieve 
victorious power or it may collapse in an ad- 
ditional sixteen months. In one respect, the 
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Republican party stands in far greater danger 
than the Democratic. So impartially has the 
Alliance drawn from the Republican and the 
Democratic ranks that the indications are 
that it will succeed in preventing either party 
from securing a majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege. The election would then be thrown 
into the present House of Representatives, 
which is overwhelmingly Democratic, both 
by states and at large. Of course, in that 
event, the Democratic candidate for president 
would be sent to the White House. This 
danger the Republican leaders fully recog- 
nize and admit. Senator Edmunds says 
frankly that he sees no danger to the Demo- 
cratic party from the Alliance. Perhaps there 
is none in the present outlook, but there is 
nothing more uncertain in the uncertain field 
of politics than this revolt of the farmers. 
Thecontrol of the House of Representatives 
furnishes the Democrats with a vast strate- 
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gical advantage. If the Alliance does not 
gain overwhelming strength they can afford 
to allow it to carry a few Southern states, se- 
cure in the election of their candidate at 
Washington if there is failure of a choice by 
the people. The methods of practical poli- 
tics would of course suggest Democratic sup- 
port of Alliance candidates in states usu- 
ally Republican and the field would thus be 
narrowed and the effect of an Alliance- 
Democratic combination would be gained. 
But speculation now is vain. The political 
outlook on the whole was never more befog- 
ged. It is many years since the country has 
seen a three-cornered political battle, and the 
one now impending will be second in inter- 
est to none inour history. To my mind, the 
struggle threatens no serious danger to our 
institutions or to our national welfare. It 
should be welcomed and fought out with 
good American common sense. 


THE LATEST PHASES OF ELECTRICITY. 


BY ROBERT W. PRENTISS. 
Of Columbian University. 


HE closing years of the nineteenth 
century bid fair to unfold a most bril- 
liant record of electrical discovery and 

invention. The perfection of the dynamo- 
electric machine, both as generator of elec- 
tricity and as motor, the improvement of 
storage batteries in lightness and cheapness, 
the utilization of natural forces by the trans- 
mission of electrical power to great distances, 
the electric welding process and the produc- 
tion of aluminium by the electric furnace, are 
indications of substantial and unusual prog- 
ress on the practical side. In the develop- 
ment of the industrial applications alone 
there is sufficient to awaken great expecta- 
tions ; while the advance of pure science, 
without which applied science is impossible, 
is secured by a recent discovery effecting an 
entire transition in our views of electricity 
and opening a wide and new field of investi- 
gation. Indeed, in giving a full and timely 
account, were such an account possible, of 
the everyday achievements of the amber 
sprite one is apt to be regarded more as an 
enterprising journalist than as a careful 
writer of sober facts. 

As illustrations of the general movement 


in which all electrical appliances are partici- 
pating, consider fora moment the extended 
use of only two of them: the dynamo and 
the telephone. 

In Germany a 4ime is in process of con- 
struction which is designed to transmit 300 
horse-power a distance of one hundred miles. 
This power derived from nature’s rich store 
is furnished by one of the picturesque cata- 
racts of the Neckar River at Lauffen. Here 
through the medium of a turbine water-wheel 
a dynamo is actuated generating a large cur- 
rent of electricity at the low pressure of 100 
volts. This current, before it sets out on its 
long journey, is changed by a well-known 
process to much greater tension varying from 
25,000 to 33,000 volts. In this state it is car- 
ried to the grounds of the electrical exhibi- 
tion to be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Here it experiences a second transformation 
adapting it to run lathes, sewing-machines, 
small motors, and to feed incandescent lamps. 
The success of this new experiment on a 
scale never before attempted is already 
demonstrated. Think of a slender wire con- 
veying from Niagara Falls to Chautauqua 
Lake enough energy to run a large printing 











establishment or to furnish light to a town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, and the importance of 
this step will be appreciated. It shows how 
the forces of nature may be used in the ser- 
vice of man. It suggests the great change 
our civilization will experience when our 
light, heat, and mechanical power are ob- 
tained directly from waterfalls, the wind and 
ceaseless energy of the ocean, and the heat 
and light of the sun, instead of through the 
costly mediation of coal and the steam 
engine. 

The telephone is steadily enlarging its 
powers by the establishment of long-distance 
lines for the transmission of speech and 
music. Indeed, it does not seem unlikely 
that Europe and America will soon be within 
speaking range of each other. A telephonic 
cable has just been laid across the English 
Channel, connecting conversationally Paris 
and London with very satisfactory results. 
Musical tones have been sent more or less 
distinctly through the Atlantic cable; but 
the best results in this department have been 
achieved through systematic efforts to convey 
orchestral music over long-distance wires. 

Not long since a band of musicians playing 
in New York City entertained an audience of 
more than one thousand persons in Newton, 
Massachusetts, some 250 miles away; the 
musicians conscientiously executing their 
parts in full view of the large if not inspiring 
funnels of the separate transmitters for each 
instrument in one room ; the delighted listen- 
ers, in another state, hearing the sweet 
sounds as they came from six loud-speaking 
receivers dependent from the chandeliers ; 
an unpoetic telephone wire many miles long 
the only bond of harmony between them. 
Similar results have been obtained over a 
distance of 450 miles. These interesting ex- 
periments assign an important part to the 
telephone in our future entertainment both 
public and private. 

The attention of the scientific world, how- 
ever, is absorbed at present in the most im- 
portant discovery of recent years. The ex- 
periments of Henri Hertz, a young German 
physicist and mathematician, have shown 
that light is identical with electricity or, sci- 
entifically speaking, that light is an electrical 
phenomenon. . 

One highly interesting conclusion drawn 
from his work is that all the energy radiated 
from the sun is really electrical energy; as 
such it is transmitted to the earth and there 
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transmuted into all the forms of power and 
motion that go to make up the activity of our 
globe. The vitality of growing plants, the 
muscular power in animals derived from veg- 
etable food, the heat and light stored in coal, 
the mechanical power of the steam-engine, 
and the capacity for work in wind-mills and 
waterfalls, originally existed as electric 
waves quivering along the beams of solar 
light. 

The most famous physical laboratories of 
the world are now entering the new domain 
opened by Hertz and it is not too much to 
say that every day brings new additions to 
our knowledge of the real nature of elec- 
tricity. 

These simple experiments so valuable, so 
fruitful, grow naturally out of our previous 
knowledge of light and electricity. They in- 
volve the greater part of what is character- 
istic of the present state of electrical science. 
Their full significance can be appreciated 
only when examined by the help of the re- 
searches of Faraday and the complete theory 
constructed by Maxwell out of their results. 

In 1831, while pursuing his investigations 
of the relations between electricity and mag- 
netism, Faraday discovered that a current of 
electricity was produced in a wire made to 
move in the neighborhood of a magnet. Al- 
though he fully realized the practical value 
of this principle, the principle of the modern 
dynamo, he nevertheless regarded its discov- 
ery as only a step in his progress toward 
establishing definite relations between elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and light. Undiverted 
from his main purpose of unraveling the 
mystery of electricity, he concluded a remark- 
able paper before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, giving a full account of his discovery 
with these words: ‘‘I have rather, however, 
been desirous of discovering new facts and 
new relations dependent on electro-magnetic 
induction than of exalting the force of those 
already obtained; being assured the latter 
would find their full development hereafter.”’ 
The full development industrially of his prin- 
ciples by others gave to the world the dynamo 
and the telephone. Faraday’s steadfast de- 
votion to experimental electricity made him, 
as a most eminent authority* says, the origin 
of nearly all we now know. Faraday next 
sought to connect the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and light. Indeed, some of his very 





*Sir William Thomson. 
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first experiments were directed to this end 

_and the last years of his long life found him 
still engaged upon the same problem. His 
only result, a most important one, was to 
effect a change in the character of a ray of 
light by the influence of a powerful magnet, 
to rotate the plane of polarization of light by 
magnetism. This experiment constituted 
the basis of Maxwell’s theory. 

In order to understand the place of this 
experiment in present views of electricity let 
us study briefly the undulatory theory of 
light, accepted in Faraday’s time, and the 
properties of the luminiferous ether. 

Light is known to be a form of energy and 
to consist of exceedingly rapid vibrations of 
some kind or other. These vibrations are 
propagated in the form of waves or undula- 
tions with a certain definite velocity which 
has been measured experimentally and found 
to be 186,330 miles persecond. The motions 
constituting light are very similar to the 
disturbances set up in a flexible, extended 
cord when one end is shaken rapidly and 
steadily up and down. The wave-form is 
sent onward while each part of the cord 
swings in the same place up and down across 
the length of the line. The more rapid the 
shake, the shorter are the waves. In the case 
of light the simple cord is replaced by a con- 
tinuous medium called the luminiferous ether 
and the vibrations are not simply up and 
down but in all directions transverse to the 
ray. Some crystals possess the property of 
suppressing the vibrations in one direction 
allowing only the vibrations at right angles 
to them to pass through; the light is then 
said to be polarized in a plane. Faraday’s 
experiment changed the position of this 
plane by electro-magnetism, showing some 
connection between electricity and light. 
The motions constituting radiant heat, light 
of different colors, and the chemical rays are 
all of the same kind, differing only in rate of 
vibrations or wave-length and are now in- 
cluded in the term radiant energy. 

*The ether, the most important factor in 
modern electrical theory, was proposed by 
Huygens originally to explain light only. 
It is now regarded as a material substance 
many billion times lighter than hydrogen 
but not so rare as our own atmosphere would 
be at a height of 250 miles. This ether fills 
all space not occupied by grosser matter— 
the interstellar and interplanetary spaces— 
and surrounds the molecules of bodies as the 
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air does the earth. The best vacuum science 
can. obtain is full of it. Its properties are 
derived from the undulatory theory of light, 
which requires it to be highly elastic, con- 
tinuous, and possessed of some degree of 
rigidity, although it allows the planets to 
move through it undisturbed. A globe, the 
size of the earth, filled with this ether can- 
not weigh less than 250 pounds. It has been 
compared to ‘‘an impalpableandall-pervading 
jelly, through which light and heat waves 
are constantly throbbing, which is constantly 
being set in local strains and released from 
them, and being whirled in local vortices, 
thus producing the various phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism.’”” Although its 
existence is as well established as the law of 
gravitation, its nature and constitution are 
somewhat of a mystery and many scientists 
are engaged in devising mechanical models 
illustrating its action in conveying light and 
electricity. Positive and negative electricity 
are almost regarded as opposite phases of 
this ether and a somewhat speculative ten- 
dency is manifest to make it not only the 
seat of all the known forces of light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, but of gravitation 
as well. 

Faraday’s discovery of the change in light 
due to magnetism diverted his attention from 
the magnet and electrified bodies to the 
spaces surrounding them. The old views of 
electricity, whose forms of expression we 
still retain, regarded electricity as a fluid con- 
tained in conductors and flowing through 
wires. Faraday’s chief contribution to our 
present knowledge was in showing that the 
forces of attraction and repulsion were the 
real things and that they were external. He 
overturned the idea, derived possibly from 
the heavenly bodies, of action at a distance 
and believed that the attractions were exerted 
through the intervening space. The magnet 
did not act at a distance on its armature but 
by means of something in the space between 
them, which space he invested with what he 
called lines of force. In the case of a current, 
the electricity did not flow through the wire, 
but some motion or state of the medium sur- 
rounding was propagated outside the wire— 
the wire being the only place where the elec- 
tricity was not. And he showed the current 
to be different in the cases where the wire was 
surrounded by air, sulphur, or glass. He 
was led to conjecture that the ether in the 
air, the glass, or the sulphur, in the space ex- 
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ternal to the magnet and electric charge, was 
the medium of transmission, but whether 
the effect was instantaneous or took time for 
its propagation he was unable to say. 

Maxwell entering into the labors of Fara- 
day boldly assumed that the luminiferous 
ether was the seat of all electrical and mag- 
netic forces. On this hypothesis, with Fara- 
day’s experiment as a basis, he formulated a 
complete and elaborate theory of electrical 
waves, expressing in mathematical language 
a large group of hypothetical facts, which for 
subtlety and ingenuity have never been sur- 
passed. Even now his work on Electricity 
and Magnetism is a magnificent hieroglyph 
only partially deciphered, awaiting the ad- 
vent of some Champollion to unfold its 
implicit record of unknown electrical facts. 
He showed that if electrical waves were 
conveyed through the ether they would be- 
have like light waves and travel with a cer- 
tain velocity depending on electrical consid- 
erations alone. This velocity he measured 
experimentally and found nearly equal to the 
velocity of light.* He therefore not only 
declared the ether to be the medium that con- 
veyed electrical forces but advanced the very 
original proposition that light itself is an 
electro-magnetic phenomenon ; the proofs of 
this hypothesis being the identity of the ve- 
locities and the agreement of another relation 
depending on both the optical and electrical 
properties of all substances. These proofs 
although they gained a considerable degree 
of acceptance for his theory were neverthe- 
less indirect. 

Hertz’s method is to produce electrical 
waves and show that they are practically 
identical with those of light, thus affording a 
direct proof of Maxwell’s theory. To do this 
he takes advantage of a principle discovered 
in 1842 by our own Professor Joseph Henry 
of the Smithsonian Institution : that the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar isoscillatory. The dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar and the passage of a 
spark between the knobs of an electrical ma- 
chine are familiarexperiments of school-days. 
The bright spark and loud snap would lead us 
to suppose that the discharge was single and 
instantaneous ; but this is not the case. It 
really consists of a series of discharges back 
and forth, executed so rapidly as to appear 
like one. The rapidity of these oscillations 
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*A new determination of this velocity made in 1890 
agrees more exactly with the known velocity of light. 
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depends on the size of the jar and on one or 
twoother considerations. By properchanges, 
the discharges may be made as slow as from 
500 to 2,000 a second, giving rise to musical 
notes. Instead ofa Leyden jar, Hertz uses 
what he calls a vibrator,—a circuit of wire 
with a break init. Across this small break 
he sends alternate discharges of electricity, 
every spark giving rise as in the case of the 
Leyden jar, toa series of oscillations about 
500,000,000 a second. These oscillations, 
rapid as they are, set the ether all around in 
vibration, forming, according to Maxwell’s 
theory, electrical waves in it that travel from 
the point of discharge in every direction, just 
as the vibrations of a tuning’fork set the air 
about it in motion sending forth waves of 
sound. If these electrical vibrations were 
much more rapid the break in the vibrator 
would become luminous and the waves would 
be light-waves. As, however, they are not 
rapid enough to affect the eye, Hertz most 
ingeniously adopted asecond circuit called the 
receiver, similar to the first, to make them ap- 
parent. This receiver vibrates sympathetic- 
ally with the vibrator and when it is at cer- 
tain distances a microscopic spark appears 
across the break. Hertz measured the inter- 
vals and found them equal to the length of 
the wave, which varied in his experiments 
from several inches to several miles. He 
measured the velocity of these waves and 
found it equal to the velocity of light. 

By means of the receiver he showed they 
could be reflected and brought to a focus 
just like light. He sent waves through a 
large pitch prism whose face was over a yard 
square and found they were refracted just as 
light is when sent through a glass prism. 
In short heestablished conclusively that they 
were in all respects similar to light-waves 
except in the matter of wave-length. The 
undulatory theory of light thus receives a 
new and unexpected confirmation ; and the 
labors of Faraday and Maxwell through halt 
a century are crowned with a success that 
completes in our own time an important 
period in the history of electricity. 

Several interesting developments depend 
more or less on Hertz’s discovery : 

It would hardly be supposed that the fire- 
fly and the glow-worm could give points to 
the electrician in the matter of illumination. 
The fitful light of the oneand the modest glow 
of the other do not appear to excel in any re- 
spect the brilliancy of the arc-light or the 
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brightness of the incandescent lamp. Pro- 
fessor Langley has shown, however, that our 
best sources of light are surpassed by nature 
in one very important respect : the produc- 
tion of light unaccompanied by heat. Of the 
energy supplied by gas and oil for lighting 
purposes much morethan 99 percent is given 
out as heat. That is, for every dollar expended 
for light in lamp or burner, ninety-nine cents 
goes for heat we do not want in order to 
geta penny’s worth of light we do want. 
Even in the electric arc-light the waste is 90 
per cent and in the incandescent lamp 94 per 
cent. The insect world is much more eco- 
nomical. The most careful measures made 
with thedelicate bolometer * fail to show any 
sensible heat in the light of thefirefly. There 
is no reason why nature should not be suc- 
cessfully imitated in this respect, and Profes- 
sor Hertz hopes to make a practical appli- 
cation of his discovery in a method of obtain- 
ing better results than we now do from our 
present ordinary means in getting electrical 
vibrations similar in every respect to those 
of light but of greater wave-length. By mod- 
ifying his original apparatus and making use 
of the rapidly alternating currents nowavail- 
able in later experiments he has some pros- 
pect of producing waves so much shorter that 
all of them will be luminous ; in other words, 
of developing a new source of light without 
heat. The result if spccessful will be an en- 
tirely new method of illumination differing 
as widely from the electric lights as they do 
from gas light and lamp light, and sur- 


*The bolometer is an instrument devised by Professor 
Langley to measure small changes of temperature. It 
will measure accurately to less than one ten-thousandth 
of a degree Fahrenheit. 
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passing them all in economy and comfort. 

The diurnal and annual variations of the 
compass have been observed for many years. 
These minute changes in the pointings ofthe 
needle were supposed to be dueto the mutual 
action of the sun and earth ; but in what way 
nobody knew. Professor F. H. Bigelow, of 
Washington, has advanced the theory that 
they are due to electricity and magnetism in- 
duced in the earth by the sun. The theory 
is the more important becauses it embraces 
at the same time an explanation of the solar 
corona and the terrestrial aurora borealis, 
those companion mysteries of our planet and 
its luminary. Starting with Maxwell’s prin- 
ciple, corroborated by Hertz’s experiments, 
that light is electrical vibrations radiated from 
the sun along straight lines, Professor Bige- 
lowsupposes that the corona, too, sends along 
its streamers waves of magnetic energy, elec- 
trical messengers which ultimately find a 
home intheearth. They are drawn in by 
the earth, soto say, along the lines some- 
times so beautifully indicated by the aurora 
when it is visible. 

The result of these two radiations, the one 
direct, the other coming by curved lines, is 
to constitute a double field of magnetic force 
within which the earth revolves on its axis 
andswings aroundthesun. In other words 
the earth and sun together form a large dy- 
namo machine in which the sun is the field 
magnet and the earth is the revolving arma- 
ture. The currents of electricity thus set up 
varying in intensity at different points in the 
earth’s orbit and according to the parts of the 
sun and earth brought face to face by their 
rotations, give rise to the periodic changes in 
the needle’s position. 


CHRISTIANITY AS A FACTOR IN JAPANESE POLITICS. 
BY W. C. KITCHIN, PH. D. 


T is now three hundred and forty years 
] since Francis Xavier, the great mis- 
sionary apostle of the sixteenth century, 
organized the first Christian churchin Japan ; 
and from his day until the present time 
Christianity has been a potent factor in Jap- 
anese politics. It was the well-grounded fear 
of the government that the early missionaries 
were nothing less than the emissaries of a 
foreign power seeking to establish, in the 


name of religion, a European sovereignty 
over Japan, that brought on the merciless per- 
secution that terminated only with the utter 
destruction of the native church in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. It was to 
prevent the re-introduction of the hated West- 
ern religion that Japan, in 1640, excluded all 
European nations from her shores excepting 
only the Dutch, whom she confined to a 
little artificial island in Nagasaki Bay, for- 
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bidding them to hold religious services, to 
have Bibles or other Christian books in their 
houses, to make public use of the Christian 
calendar, or to import coins, jewelry, or any 
thing that bore the figure of the cross or any 
written or pictorial reference to the for- 
bidden faith. 

This condition of things continued down to 
the opening of the country in 1853. During 
the interval of more than two centuries that 
had elapsed since the expulsion of Europe- 
ans, a few foreign priests had dared to 
venture to Japan, but they were, without 
asingle exception, seized and either put to 
death or imprisoned for life, and their con- 
verts, if they had made any, were crucified 
or burned at the stake. It was only when 
coerced into doing so, that Japan again ad- 
mitted the foreigner to her shores, and her 
chief objection to his coming was the fear 
that he would bring his religion with him. 
“Our country is now open to foreigners,’’ 
said the governor of Nagasaki, in 1857, tothe 
officers of the American man-of-war Powha- 
tan, ‘‘and we shall be glad of whatever you 
may bring us with the exception of two 
things,—opium and Christianity.’”’” Two 


years later three missionary societies had la- 


borers in Japan. For the first ten years no 
progress was made. 

The government looked upon the presence 
of the increasing missionary force with the 
utmost alarm and hostility. The old edict 
against the foreign religion, making conver- 
sion to its teachings a capital crime upon the 
part of a Japanese subject, was revived, and, 
in 1868, a new enactment was promulgated. 
Itran thus: ‘‘ Theevil sect called Christian is 
strictly prohibited. Suspected personsshould 
be reported to the proper officers, and rewards 
will be given.”” A year latermany hundreds 
of Roman Catholic Christians, descendants 
of the martyrs of the sixteenth and the sev- 
enteenth centuries, who had maintained a se- 
cret allegiance to the faith of their fathers, 
were discovered and torn from their homes 
near Nagasaki and were then closely confined 
in prisons in different parts of the empire. 

It was at this juncture that Christianity be- 
came an important factor in Japan’s political 
telations with foreign powers. The ministers 
and consuls of Western nations united ina 
protest against this unmerited persecution of 
native Christians. The Japanese govern- 
ment was made to understand that so long as 
it cherished such bitter, unreasoning ani- 
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mosity toward the religion of civilized na- 
tions, the people of those nations would re- 
gard Japan as a barbarous country whose in- 
habitants were no whit superior to the man- 
eaters of Fiji or the bushmen of Africa. Such 
were the arguments with which the repre- 
sentatives of the several treaty powers backed 
their appeals to have the edict against Chris- 
tianity revoked and the persecution of native 
Christians forbidden. For atime these re- 
monstrances were treated with a show of con- 
tempt. The government held that these 
were matters of internal policy with which 
strangers had noright tointerfere. The foreign 
ministers nevertheless persevered in their 
undertaking and finally triumphed. In a de- 
cree bearing the date of February 24, 1873, 
the edict against Christianity was ordered to 
be removed from the public notice-boards 
throughout the empire. 

That this important step was the result of 
the continued efforts of the foreign ministers 
and consuls there can be no doubt. That the 
Japanese government was led by purely po- 
litical considerations to make the desired rev- 
ocation is equally clear. The Japanese had 
long beforeawakened toa knowledgeofthe fact 
that the foreign powers had taken advantage of 
their ignorance when the treaties were made 
toimpose restrictions upon their government 
that must be removed before Japan could as- 
sert herselfas an independent and sovereign 
state. The extra-territoriality clause by 
which foreign residents were considered as 
being under the laws of their own respective 
governments was particularly offensive. Yet 
they fully realized that they were bound hand 
and foot. To appeal to arms against a score 
of powerful nations was not to be thought 
of. The only possible hope of redress was to 
convince foreigners of their fitness to receive 
more rights in the great family of nations 
and, by winning the good-will of Western 
people generally, thus to bring a pressure to 
bear tipon the governments of the several 
countries that would lead to a revision of the 
treaties. But, if their attitude toward Chris- 
tianity was calculated to make Europe and 
America regard them as barbarians, clearly it 
was incumbent upon them to take steps that 
would remove that impression. It took some 
time for this view to prevail, but prevail it 
finally did, with the result above noted. 

The decree of February 24, 1873, brought . 
liberty of conscience in religious matters ; 
thenceforward the missionaries were virtually 
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free to preach and teach wheresoever they 
wished. Yet the action of the government 
by no means carried with it the unqualified 
assent of all of Japan’s leading statesmen to 
the freedom it gave to religious teaching. 
Manystill regarded Christianity with feelings 
of the bitterest hatred, and looked upon the 
rapidly growing native church as a moral 
cancer that would yet endanger the life of the 
body-politic. 

Notably, among such thinkers, Mr. Fuku- 
zawa, editor of the /iji Shimpo (News of the 
Day), the ablest newspaper in Japan, fought 
with voice and pen what he regarded as a 
deadly peril to the state. Mr. Fukuzawa is 
one of Japan’s foremost thinkers, a political 
leader who looks at all questions from the 
standpoint of the patriot, and who values a 
movement in proportion as it promises to 
benefit his country. Hehad long been known 
as one of the ablest opponents of the religion 
of the West, and his little pamphlet, Yaso-kyo 
Koku-gai (Christianity an Injury to the Coun- 
try), had been widely read and had exerted a 
great influence. In 1881, Mr. Fukuzawa 


published another book, /i77 Shogen (A Brief 
Survey of Present Questions), in which he 
spoke of Christianity as an unmixed evil, 


full of future peril to the safety ofthe national 
life; andurged upon theauthorities their duty 
of suppressing it while it was still weak and its 
destruction was easy. A believer in no sys- 
tem of religion whatsoever himself, the writer, 
asa patriotic Japanese, viewing the matter 
from a merely political-expediency stand- 
point, decided that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity by a large number of his countrymen 
would be fraught with dangers of the most 
serious character tothe empire. Adherence 
to a foreign religion, he argued, would sap 
the patriotism of the Japanese, create an un- 
due fondness for foreign manners and cus- 
toms, and, as their numbers increased, a 
powerful Christian political party would be 
formed, which might, at foreign instigation, 
rise in arms against the government, and, 
calling upon their Christian brethren of 
Europe and America, barter away forever the 
sovereignty and independence of Japan. 
Such was Mr. Fukuzawa’s beliefin 1881. 
During the next three years, theall-absorbing 
topic of discussion in the venacular press and 
in foreign and native official circles was the 
proposed revision of the existing treaties 
with the various Western powers. The gov- 
ernment exerted itself to the utmost to have 
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some of the odiously rigorous clauses can- 
celled, but all to no purpose. Some of the 
foreign representatives, influenced by the 
cupidity of traders, refused to consider the 
matter. Others from conscientious scruples 
hesitated to take any steps toward placing for- 
eigners under Japanese law. Thus all of them 
temporized and Japanese statesmen were at 
their wits’ end. Had they not done all that 
they could be reasonably asked? Had they 
not adopted the arts and sciences of the West ? 
Were not their laws modeled upon those of 
the foreigners? Why then should the latter 
hesitate to accord them their undisputed 
tights asa nation? What needful condition 
was still left unfulfilled that made the for- 
eigners hesitate ? 

It was Mr. Fukuzawa that proposed an an- 
swer to these questions. In the early sum- 
mer of 1884 there appeared an editorial article 
in the /iji Shimpo with the astonishing title, 
“The Adoption of the Foreign Religion 
Necessary.’’ This new political creed of Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s was the most remarkable utter- 
ance that Japan had heard for many a day. 
That so shrewd and sagacious a thinker 
should change his opinion so completely as 
to takea position directly opposite to the one 
he had held three years before caused a sur- 
prise that was equaled only by the admira- 
tion that was called forth by the man’s 
straightforward honesty and his courage in 
boldly confessing himself to have been mis- 
taken, in unhesitatingly renouncing what he 
had come to consider an untenable position, 
and in advocating a policy still unpopular 
with his countrymen. 

Mr. Fukuzawa, himself an adherent of no 
religion, in 1881 had declared Christianity 
to be a dangerous thing and had urged its 
suppression. Mr. Fukuzawa, an unbeliever 
still by his own confession, in 1884 sees in 
Christianity a bond of union and sympathy 
amoug the Western nations, and, wishing to 
have Japan enjoy the friendship and confi- 
dence of these powerful governments, con- 
cludes that the quickest way to the attain- 
ment of this end is to encourage the people 
to adopt Christianity as the national religion 
of Japan. 

Said Mr. Fukuzawa, ‘‘It is an undeniable 
fact that the civilized countries of Europe and 
America excel all other lands, not only in po- 
litical institutions, but also in religion, cus- 
toms, and manners. It is as natural, there- 
fore, that they should be inclined to despise 
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nations that differ from them in these par- 
ticulars as that other nations should appre- 
ciate their superiority and strive to imitate 
theirexample. Thus these features of a su- 
perior civilization in Europe and America 
constitute a certain social distinctive color, 
world-wide in its character. Any nation, 
therefore, which lacks this distinctive badge 
of Western civilization stands in the position 
of an opponent and is not only unable to 
cope with the superiority of enlightened 
Americans and Europeans, but is directly ex- 
posed totheir derision. Hence one of the 
disadvantages under which inferior nations 
labor when they present a different color from 
that of Western nations. The adoption of 
Western religion along with institutions and 
customs is the only means, by which the so- 
cial color can become so assimilated as to re- 
move this bar to intercourse and this cause 
of opposition. 

“Looked at from this point of view, it 
would appear that we ought to adopt the re- 
ligion which in Europe and America exerts 
so considerable an influence over human af- 
fairs and social intercourse, so that our coun- 
try may become a part of Christendom, pre- 
senting the same social appearance as the 
Western powers, and sharing with them the 
advantages and disadvantages of theirciviliza- 
tion. We believe that the diplomatic ad- 
justment of international intercourse with 
the outer world can be affected only by pur- 
suing the course here suggested. 

‘* As before stated, if we are not mistaken 
in our arguments, there is no alternative for 
our own country but to adopt the social color 
of civilized nations in order to maintain our 
independence on a footing of equality with 
the various powers of the West. As an ab- 
solutely necessary preliminary, however, the 
Christian religion must be introduced from 
Europe and America where it is propagated 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The adoption 
of this religion will not fail to bring the feel- 
ings of our people and the institutions of our 
land into harmony with those of the lands of 
the Occident. Weearnestly desire, therefore, 
for the sake of our national administration, 
that steps be taken for the introduction of 
Christianity as the religion of Japan.’’ 

The past six years have witnessed a wide- 
Spread acceptance of these sentiments by 
Japanese statesmen and'thinking men gener- 
ally. The constitution granted last year 
guarantees religious liberty to all. The pro- 
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priety of the emperor’s receiving Christian 
baptism has been seriously discussed, and 
the number of those in favor of making 
Christianity the established religion of the 
state is constantly increasing. The proba- 
bility is that, before the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Japan, as far as an im- 
perial edict can make it such, will be a Chris- 
tian nation. At least the signs of the times 
are, at present, all pointing that way. 
Throughout the entire empire mission work 
has felt the influence of the new views with 
which Christian propagandism has come to 
be regarded by the government, and the dif- 
ficulty is no longer in winning converts but 
in sifting the throngs of would-be com- 
municants and selecting only those that are 
worthy. 

Here lies the great danger of the Christian 
church of Japan. She has become popular. 
Government officials honor the commence- 
ments of her schools with their presence in 
the provinces, the mayors of cities and gover- 
nors preside over mass-meetings for the dis- 
cussion of Christianity, educators aud states- 
men profess an earnest interest in her prog- 
ress, the columns of the daily press are 
thrown open to her scholars and writers. As 
a result of all this political-expediency pat- 
ronage the church is threatened by the most 
serious dangers. A people, likethe Japanese, 
accepting the foreign creed in profession but 
retaining pagan hearts and minds, may injure 
Christianity by developing it in forms so pal- 
pably corrupt as to check its advance through 
Asia. Imperial edicts cannot convert the 
hearts of the people though they may make a 
certain belief the religion of the state. It re- 
quired all the centuries between Constantine 
and Luther to teach the people of Europe that 
religion is a matter for the individual con- 
science alone ; and it will bea sad thing if 
the East is fated to repeat the mistakes of the 
West. Thetendency of the spirit of expe- 
diency everywhere is to neglect means and 
grasp after results. Yet the results of a great 
religious revolution which benefits no man’s 
religious condition, which is unattended with 
any internal change in the minds of those 
who promulgate or obey it, which, viewed 
from a Christian stand-point, is only blas- 
phemy and hypocrisy, must be useless to any 
country and injurious to the diffusion oftruly 
religious ideas by checking the genuine con- 
version of the people and substituting there- 
for the mere acquiesence of unbelief. 
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By Margaret Maynard. 
THE KITCHEN GIRL’S SIDE. 


HAVE not the gift—for I believe it to be 
| a special endowment—for vernacular, 2 /a 

that delightful writer whom the world 

knows as Charles Egbert Craddock, or 
with which Rose Terry Cooke is so especially 
endowed ; so I shall tell the kitchen girl’s 
side of the domestic story in my own dialect, 
so to speak. 

Nellie is a very fair representative of her 
class, and when we come into alittle per- 
sonal sympathy with these working girls, 
and gain a clearer knowledge of their per- 
sonal relationships and surroundings, we 
shall realize that human nature is primarily 
the same, whether in the untaught domestic 
or the college-bred girl, and that there are 
greater susceptibilities to influence in the 
girlin the kitchen than is commonly be- 
lieved. ; 

Nellie is of Irish parentage, but American 
born. Her parents livedown ‘‘onthecoast”’ 
in southeastern Massachusetts, where her 
father works in a neighboring mill and her 
mother in the summer adds to the family in- 
come by laundering for summer visitors to 
the village. She has a sister who is a 
chambermaid in a hotel and two brothers 
who divide their time between the school 
and ‘‘odd jobs.’’ Nellie contributes to the 
family support. 

Questioning her as to the satisfaction she 
finds in her domestic work she tells me she 
would much rather goto service in a hotel 
than ina private family, because in that 
there are regular hours and regular duties ; 
she would know exactly what time she 
would ‘‘ have to herself’? and what hours 
would be required of her in service. 

‘*Here, ma’am,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘it’s not so 
hard that I am complainin’ of it; Mrs. 
Smith is a good woman, and Mr. Smith, he 
ivery now and then gives me tickets to the 
museum, an’ I can see a play, and Miss Alice 
she tidies up me clothes a bit with a ribbon 
orahat or a pretty dress she has left off 
a-wearin’, and very good it is, too, an’ I 
make it quite smart with a little brightenin’ 
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—it’s not that I am complainin’ of the 
fam’ly ; but you know yourself, ma’am, that 
you wouldn’t like niver to know just when 
you are to be called. I’d rather work more 
hours and thin have some as I know I’m 
niver wanted at all.’ 

Now this, I fancy, touches the key-note of 
the servant question. Girls go into factories 
and stores, and have, on the whole, often 
harder work and less pay, considering their 
expenses in boarding; but it is this one 
feature of definite hours which appeals to 
them. There is a certain respect of individ- 
uality which the kitchen girl does not re- 
ceive. 

For instance Nellie tells me that the usual 
breakfast hour of the Smiths is at half-past 
seven. The family keep two servants, Nel- 
lie, the cook, and Mary, the parlor maid, who 
waits on the table. A man comesin for an 
hour a day to regulate the furnace and at- 
tend to the sidewalk. Nellie’s duty is to 
rise at six, get her kitchen in order for the 
day and have her breakfast nicely cooked and 
ready to send up on the dumb-waiter at the 
appointed hour. Mary arranges the table 
and places on it the fruit—oranges, straw- 
berries—whatever may be in season— 
while Nellie bakes the rolls and gems, 
broils the steak, makes the coffee, and 
after this frequently sends up a second 
course of hot cakes. In another hour the 
breakfast dishes come down, and the usual 
washing and arranging must be done. 
Luncheon is at one, and as Mr. Smith does 
not come up to that it is alight meal, and, 
except when there are guests, as not infre- 
quently happens, for Mrs. Smith is ex- 
tremely hospitable, it is easily served. But 
dinner is—dinner. The hour is six, and 
it requires the greater part of the after- 
noon to prepare each detail and complete the 
whole. By the time the soup goes up at six 
Nellie is often, in her own phrase, ‘‘ ready to 
drop down.” It is half-past seven before the 
repast is fairly and entirely over. It is nine 
before order is finally restored to the culin- 
ary regions. ‘ 

Nellie and Mary room together in a small 
apartment under the Mansard roof. The 
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renning water is not on this floor. They 
must bring up their own in pitchers. Mary 
is frequently needed down stairs till a later 
hour, and if Nellie goes to sleep she is sure 
to be wakened by Mary’s coming. 

But this is outlining merely one of the 
easiest days. There are mornings when some 
of the family desire to take an early train, 
and the breakfast must be served half an 
hour or an hour earlier. There are evenings 
when some guest or some member of the 
family comes in at a late hour and must 
havesomething in the way of food served, often 
necessitating the revival of the kitchen fire 
and some minor cooking. When Nellie is 
called upon to do this she is expected to 
count it alljoy. Is she not the cook? Is 
she not engaged for the family service and 
convenience, and if John, the son and heir 
apparent of the house of Smith, arrives at 
eleven p. m. with his college chum, and their 
very unascetic appetites demand an oyster 
stew anda broiled steak, is Nellie to demur 
atthe hour? By no means. She must be 
facile to the general family interests. In re- 
turn, do they not do much for her? They 
mean to. They are not oppressive, and at 
Christmas, John will remember her with a 
new gown ; but the one thing they do not 
remember is that Nellie has an individuality, 
and is nota machine. Nellie in all her rudi- 
mentary state, has the same inalienable dis- 
like to be called upon at any hour, without 
ever feeling free, save in her one ‘‘ afternoon 
out” and Sunday evening, that far more 
highly organized and complex beings would 
feel. 

Tomy mind this point is the one root of 
evil regarding the servant question. Ifthe 
cook were given to understand that from six 
till half-past two o’clock she will be expected 
to respond to any reasonable demand, and 
again from the time necessary to prepare 
dinner till it is over, but that on no account 
is she to be summoned outside of her hours— 
these hours to be determined beforehand, by 
mutual agreement when she enters into ser- 
vice—one of the greatest sources of friction 
would be avoided. The hours of service 
must inevitably differ somewhat in each fami- 
ly. They depend on many things. Where 
there is a midday dinner and only tea at 
night, the domestic régime is much more 
simple. In city life this is usually impracti-* 
cable, as business and professional men can- 
not return to their homes at that hour. 
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Then, too, conditions are largely modified 
by the number of servants kept. I have 
taken, as my unit, an average city house- 
hold, not rich, not poor ; not especially elab- 
orate in its appointments, but still one that 
lives and entertains on rather a liberal mar- 
gin, and whose mistress is as considerate as 
will oftén be found. For when Mrs. Smith 
is to giveadinner party she orders all the 
sweets and ices and entrées from the caterers, 
thus giving Nellie scarcely moretrouble than 
for the ordinary family dinner. If Nellie is 
ill she is attended to with cheerful kindness. 
Mrs. Smith is not tyrannical nor hard-hearted; 
but she is thoughtless. It has never occur- 
red to her that the constant liability to be 
called on at any minute is more wearing on 
a girl’s nerves than an even greater amount 
of work, in definite hours, would be. 

Is not this the initial reform needed in do- 
mestic service, that, on engaging a servant, 
be she cook, laundress, or parlor maid, defi- 
nite hours shall be assigned for her definite 
duties, and that outside those hours she is to 
be the supreme mistress of hertime? The 
saleswoman works from eight to six, with a 
little intermission; the factory girl still 
longer ; the teacher from nine till two, be- 
sides all the vast educative work that over- 
flows the prescribed hours. Let domestic 
service be placed on the same definite basis, 
and it will attract more intelligent and effi- 
cient workers. Letit be remembered that 
the cook, or the waitress, is not a body- 
servant, but is engaged to do a certain defi- 
nite line of work, and that only. 

Then, too, there is a saving grace of life in 
remembering that weare each, in one way oran- 
other, our brother’s keeper ; that we are re- 
sponsible for the development and advance- 
ment of those with whom we have to do, and 
whose lives, in the providence of God, totich 
our own. 


By Helen Campbell. 

A VOICE FROM THE SILENT SIDE. 

‘* TELL us what the servant thinks,” writes 
the editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to this 
second factor in the symposium; a field 
whose sides include the seed of even more 
wrath than has already been my portion. To 
claim that the servant has a side, is to arouse 
on the instant the sense of wrong and the 
memory of fruitless efforts toward betterment, 
that lie in the breast of most housekeepers. 
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Letters by the hundred, appeals public and 
private, even within the last year, have come 
in on this subject. It is impossible to men- 
tion the sufferings of needlewomen, without 
the instant cry from matrons of all orders, 
‘Why don’t they go into domestic service 
then?” No statement of real conditions 
avails to end this cry or bring any conviction 
of the reason that may lie on the silent side. 

From the Philistine one does not look for 
reason or justice. From women who have 
watched the course of American progress 
and the gradual conquest of our kitchens by 
the lowest order of foreign labor, comprehen- 
sion might be expected. The intelligent 
American is hardly likely to stand in the lot 
with the frowzy Biddy fresh from her native 
bogs, or even with Swede or German. Let it 
be understood at once that there is intended 
no onslaught on any nationality. I have had 
life-long experience of Irish devotedness and 
affection in the person of an old nurse, in the 
family for forty years, and know other cases 
hardly less genuine. I speak simply for the 


question as a whole and beg that every reader 
will try to look at it in the same manner. 

It is doubtful if even this appeal will have 
much weight, for always in making it, there 


rises the picture of the matron already re- 
ferred to, one of our popular authorities in 
cookery, etc., who wrote a year or two ago: 


Fifty thousand victims of the seller’s greed 
and the bnyer’s selfish thoughtlessness could 
to-morrow make breathing room and better 
wages for sister women, if they would accept 
for themselves easy work and good pay in vil- 
lages and rural districts. It is not the conscious- 
ness of incompetency that holds them back 
from household service, for there is no competi- 
tive examination to make rusty the hinges of 
kitchen doors, Still less is it the dread of un- 
kind treatment from their employers. Caste 
prejudice, contemptible in quality and mighty 
in its grip upon mind and soul, condemns them 
to the woes graphicallv depicted by their cham- 
pions. Now and then one will boldly aver that 
she prefers liberty and a crust to servitude and 
plenty. Let her, then, stand bravely in her 
chosen lot and make no drain upon sympathies 
and alms that were better directed to the alle- 
viation of unavoidable suffering. 


Here lies one portion of our text. Ifa 
woman who has knowledge sums up the sit- 
uation in words absolutely devoid of compre- 
hension of any other side, what shall be said 
of women who do not think ; who simply feel 
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the burden of care and perplexity impose 
by inefficient and untrained service, and who 
learn no lessons of tolerance from any per- 
sonal experience? Not one means injustice. 
Not one fails to mete it out to every soul who 
comes under her direction. 

These are not lightly spoken words, nor do 
they touch the numbers who work patiently 
and most often silently toward better ideals 
and a truer comprehension of what is the 
groundwork of the rooted objection to do- 
mestic service. They are the words of long 
experience; the summary of many testi- 
monies from servants of all orders, as well as 
from wise mistresses, many of whom have 
trained and kept for years women who in the 
beginning were apparently hopeless speci- 
mens of the worst their individual countries 
had to offer. 

First among these testimonies comes a 
group of over a hundred, gathered in the 
“* New Century Guild for Working Women,”’ 
one of the best of the many good things in 
Philadelphia. Its president, Mrs. Eliza S. 
Turner, who handles her nearly twelve hun- 
dred members as if they were a dozen only, 
has year after year taken testimony on this 
point. Quaker by training and mental habit, 
she has desired to bring domestic service into 
the foreground and has quietly labored to this 
end. Retaining my own connection with the 
Guild I have also asked questions and re- 
corded answers. They are from every grade 
of worker, from the book-keeper in the great 
bazars of Philadelphia, to the girl in the bag 
factory or jute mill, and all alike include 
much the same objections. Add to this mass 
the testimonies of many representative orders 
of girl already in service, and we have some 
material for deduction. Let us see what the 
summary is like, though in the space alloted 
here, only briefest outline is possible. 

Taking the Philadelphia Guild as typical of 
workers everywhere, I find in my own col- 
lection of testimony and as strongly in the 
general evidence, these counts against the 
usual order of mistress. 

1. That mistresses do not know what a 
day’s work means and will seldom if ever 
guarantee any payment for over time or give 
any portion of the day absolutely free to the 
worker, especially in the position of child’s 
nurse. 

* 2. That acomfortably warm and decently 
furnished room with separate beds if two 
must occupy it, is almost unknown, and de- 
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cent appointments for meals equally so. 

3. That even where the servant is willing 
to take less wages, the mistress is seldom 
willing to have the heaviest work arranged 
for; this meaning carrying coal up many 
flights of stairs, scrubbing pavements, wash- 
ing, etc. 

4. That often a livery is required, thus 
setting the servant apart and forcing her to 
take a social position which most regard as 
degrading. 

5. That there is seldom any place but the 
kitchen for receiving visitors nor any secur- 
ity from espionage, whether they are male or 
female. 

6. The servant is often treated by the mis- 
tress as if her place and work were con- 
temptible and children are allowed to take 
the same attitude. 

These points give the reasons of reasonable 
and thoughtful girls, many of whom have 
had personal experience of precisely the dif- 
ficulties embodied here, and who earnestly 
wish to see domestic service elevated and 
made possible, Precisely the same order of 
objection is found in another collection of 
statements made chiefly by Irish domestics 
with a few German and Swedish testimonies 
added. Nearly fifty of these are before me, 
representing all gradesof intelligence forthis 
class. They are often pathetic, often full of 
humor, and as often quite unconscious sum- 
maries of the evils encountered, but there is 
no space for them in detail. 

I turn nowto a source of information which 
even the most carping critic cannot question; 
that of one of the Reports of State Bureaus of 
Labor, notably that of Colorado for 1889. is- 
sued latein 1890. California has also done 
work in this direction, but the Colorado re- 
port devotes more space. Here are the sta- 
tistics of this form of work and the official 
statement of the wrongs and abuses endured 
by many a servant who did her day’s work 
without complaint. To the many who ques- 
tion what side the servant can have, I sug- 
gest an immediate turning to this report as 
the surest testimony yet given on the silent 
side, and end this mere hint of what might 
be said, with two representative statements, 
in which both sides of the case find pres- 
entation. 

“I know all about it,” said an energetic, 
capable woman of forty, an Irish-American 
who had left household service for a shirt 
factory. ‘‘ Nobody need tell me about poor 
G-Jun. 
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servants. Don’t I know the way the hussies 
will do, comin’ out of a bog maybe, and not 
knowin’ the names even, let alone how to 
use half the things in the kitchen, and ask- 
in’ their fourteen dollars a month? Don’t I 
know it well and the shame it is to’em? But 
then I know plenty of decent, hard-working 
girls, too, that give good satisfaction, an’ 
this is what I mean to say. They say the 
main trouble is the mistresses don’t know, 
no more than babies, what a day’s work 
really is. A smart girl keeps on her feet all 
the time to prove she isn’t lazy, for if the 
mistress finds her sittin’ down she thinks 
there can’t be much to do and that she 
doesn’t earn her wages. Then if a girl tries 
to save herself, or is deliberate like, they call 
her slow. They want girls on tap from six 
in the morning till ten or eleven at night. 
Women make hard mistresses, and I say 
again, I’d rather be under a man that knows 
what he wants. That’s the way with most.”’ 

The other statement is from an American 
girl: 

“‘I was in a place, a big water-cure, where 
the man that ran it believed in bein’ all one 
family. He called the girls ‘ helpers,’ and he 
fixed things so that each one had some time 
to herself every day, and he tried to teach 
’em all sorts of things. The patients were 
cranky to wait on, but you felt you wasa 
human bein’, anyhow, and hadachance, I 
was therenine months, an’ I learned better’n 
ever I knew before, how folks ought to live 
on this earth, an’ I said to myself, the fault 
wasn’t so much in the girls that hadn’t been 
taught ever ; it was in them that didn’t know 
enough toteach’em. A girl thought it was 
rather pretty an’ independent, an’ showed 
she was somebody, to sling dishes on the ta- 
ble, and never say ‘ma’am’ nor ‘sir,’ and 
dress up afternoons an’ make believe they 
hadn't a responsibility on earth. They 
hadn’t sense enough todo any thing first- 
rate, for nobody had ever put any decent am- 
bition into’em. It isn’t to do work well you 
see. It’s to get somehow toa place where 
there won’t be any more work. Sol say 
that it’s the way of livin’ and thinkin’ 
that’s all wrong, an’ that as soon as you git 
it ciphered out an’ plain before you, that any 
woman, high or low, isa mean sneak that 
doesn’t try to help everybody to feel just so. 
Why, things would stop bein’ crooked an’ 
folks would get along well enough. Don’t 
you think so?”’ 
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BY MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HIS new subdivision among women 
must now be counted as a factor in 
social development. Yet we query if 
there is as much difference between 

college-bred women and those otherwise ed- 
ucated as the words suggest. Surely certain 
tendencies are to be regretted in this classi- 
fication, though caste founded upon edu- 
cation is less to be deplored than the aris- 
tocracy of wealth. 

The assumption that non-college women 
lack the discipline or the benefits of educa- 
tion is gratuitous. Weconstantly hear that 
college graduates best understand, not alone 
the various techniques of special education, 
but are best qualified to meet the emergen- 
cies of daily life, to superintend charitable 
and penal work, and to adjust the claims of 
sociology. The old question of the relative 
worth of book and life education is revived 
under this new form. No one doubts that 
such graduates comprehend specific subjects 
better than the uneducated, but a college 
course does not necessarily give broad insight 
into the causes and results of to-day’s social 
and philanthropic activities or produce hu- 
man sympathy and democratic co-cperation. 
Graduates are apt to view every thing in re- 
lation to themselves; they are not interested 
in people who do not care for their pursuits. 
They have studied books, not newspapers. 
They do not fit into home-niches. If they be- 
come teachers, they crave the zest which 
comes from working in the same lines with 
others, and though they like the home mo- 
notony for their vacations, they could not en- 
dure it as a steady occupation. Home is sel- 
dom the same pleasant place that it once was 
to a college girl, who farciesshe has outgrown 
it. Many a graduate says, ‘‘I must teach, 
I can’t stay at home. I miss my comrades 
and their stimulus.” 

Girls go to college from various motives, 
and on the motive for going depends largely 
the result. Many are actuated by a general 
desire for education, others by the necessity 
of acquiring training for self-support (how- 
ever, knowledge of subjects is not pedagogy). 
Some go for the ‘‘fun of it,”” others from a de- 
sire to escape from home. The reason for 


going is the shadow which will accompany 
the graduatethroughout her life. Collegeisa 
wretched place when it isan offset from home. 
If the study of Greek and mathematics ends 
in depreciation of home affection, be it ever 
so trying orcommonplace, the girl would bet- 
ter never have left the narrow quarters which 
sheltered her. The love of tiresome parents 
and the cheer which daughters can give 
them, are not to be forgotten for the sake of 
college education. The graduate who studied 
because she did not want to make bread, will 
find her selfishness acts as a boomerang upon 
her own (intellectual?) enjoyment. The girl 
who takes college as a social incubating pro- 
cess, will find that it no more attains her ob- 
ject than will other social stepladders, which 
are always too short toreach the social height 
to which she aspires.‘ On the other hand, 
when a college course is chosen because ofthe 
strength it gives for future noble service 
there is no doubt of its great worth/ Still we 
question whether it is the only way of ob- 
taining such training. 

It is, however, more than possible that the 
friendships, common purposes, and natural 
excitements of a girl’s collegecareer do make 
the pleasures of home pall. Whena girl 
graduates she is too old—even if she cares for 
society—to be a belle. She is too young to 
be a leader in philanthropy, and middle-aged 
women will not elect her as their guide, for 
she lacks experience ; yet sometimes it is 
droll to see their modesty before the self- 
assurance of a girl graduate, who, notwith- 
standing her delight in the homage offered 
her as a superior young woman, still misses 
thecollege esprit de corps. Home is an unre- 
lated incident in her path. She longs fora 
career either in marriage or as a leader some- 
how, somewhere, and soon her aging parents ° 
reconcile themselves by turning to each other 
for the enjoyment they had hoped to find in 
their daughter, whose expenses of education 
they have paid. 

It goes without saying that the educated 
know more than the uneducated, that there is 
cause for rejoicing in the large number of 
girls’ colleges and that their graduates are 
doing good work everywhere ; but we object 
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to the limitation of education as a process of 
absorption through colleges alone. Those 
who have gained knowledge through a fixed 
curriculum often know least about adaptation 
of means to ends. ‘Common sense, Yankee 
grit, keen sympathy, the wisdom that comes 
from experience, places many a middle-aged 
woman, whose school training ceased at 
eighteen, on an equality with a college grad- 
uate.“ A knowledge of chemistry isa use- 
ful adjunct to cooking, but economical and 
appetizing food can be prepared by observa- 
tion and practice. Coffee may be deleterious to 
the human system, but the scientist who ad- 
vises a poor woman to roast acorns instead of 
the Mocha berry, should first find out whether 
or not the woman lives in the vicinity of 
acorns and has a five-cent car-fare so that she 
can go to the oaks, or whether she works all 
day and is too tired to gather acorns by moon- 
light. 


Again, college education is now regarded as’ 


so valuable that those who cannot obtain it 
regret such inability all their lives. The sor- 
row is needless, for those who really care for 
knowledge can obtain it through such organ- 
izations as the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. These put the burden of 


work which must be done, upon the pupil, 


not upon theteacher. The teacher may be 
inadequate compared with a professor, but 
the pupil can be what she pleases. As aver- 
age people rise in intellectual power, the 
exceptional still stand pre-eminent, so that 
any fear that partial knowledge may cheapen 
its own worth, is groundless. The education 
which comes through home study has an en- 
nobling effect upon the individual character 
(and through that upon the community) which 
is fully equal tothe special value of a college 
graduate. Moreover, home study in virtue of 
its very name, does not detract from the charm 
of home as a place of abode. The books and 
specimens sent to the one student are seen by 
all the family, the little cluster of houses on 
the hill-top or the village street is interested. 
Here is something which each one can learn 
while doing the cooking and sewing. One 
does not go to this education ; it comes to 
one’s door. It needs scarcely any money. 
There is no painful sacrifice of another’s life 
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to provide the wherewithal for a daughter’s 
or sister’scollege course. It is the quiet fit- 
ting of one’s self for the ‘‘ever womanly.”’ 
With such education are trained at the same 
time all the domestic, social, and charitable 
faculties of the home-student. Knowledge 
is seen in reference to its immediate appli- 
cation. Life education keeps pace with in- 
formation through books, which later may 
develop into specialties of learning and oc- 
cupation. Education is valued for its own 
sake rather than as an opportunity for am- 
bition. There is little ofthe adventitious ex- 
citements of a graduation day when knowl- 
edge is gained at home, {while on the other 
hand the more a college partakes of a home 
atmosphere and the freer it is from publicity 
the more enduring is its work. There are 
many such colleges in the United States. 
Perhaps there are enough ! 

Only by education can the final solution of 
the social problem be obtained, but even 
when all the various extensions of knowledge 
are welcomed, the belief deepens,—that edu- 
cation must be gained by the individual for 
herself from innate love of study, that all 
the claims of family life must be fulfilled, and 
that sweetness of spirit, personal dignity, 
and painstaking sympathy can give results 
which are fully equalin national importance 
to the technical worth of college education. 
Both are needed, but if only the former can 
be obtained, there need not be cause for indi- 
vidual despair. 

The maternal quality, which is not neces- 
sarily related to the birth of one’s own chil- 
dren, is the factor through which a woman 
can do most good in this world. College 
life need not interfere with the development 
of this faculty, yet practically it does, when 
its graduates use their abilities for the bene- 
fit of others in an authoritative manner or in 
a philosophic spirit which lacks the element 
of maternal persuasiveness that should belong 
to all women who long to shelter others. To 
be a home in one’s self is the ideal of mother- 
liness. That ideal is fostered by constant, 
progressive education. The method by which 
it is gained does not constitute in itself a 
mark of superiority. 
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SHALL WOMEN WORK FOR PAY? 
BY MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


II. (CONCLUDED ) 

ONEY is a very simple thing, but it 
has varied powers, and it is not al- 
ways easy to see how it represents 
the simple principle of a convenient 

medium of exchange. 

This is its first value, which enables men 
to practice a division of labor so that each 
man may do what he can do best, and get 
what he needs most, without a laborious ma- 
terial exchange of goods. But money has 
also the convenient power of accumulation. 
Your excess of potatoes will be worthless 
next year, but turned into money to supply 
the needs of another, perhaps distant, com- 
munity, it will avail you to buy clothing at 
any time you may want it. It is this accumu- 
lation of power by means of money, or cap- 
italizing, as the political economists call it, 
that enables money to command labor, and 
produces the difficulties and heart-burnings 
which so trouble our social life. Yet on this 
power all great advance in civilization de- 
pends. 

Another very important function of money 
is as a measure of value. What a thing will 
sell for, is a sign of what the world wants, 
or rather what it is conscious that it wants, 
for there are values not measurable in gold. 
When Socrates told the Athenians that his 
reward ought to be ‘‘ maintenance in the 
Prytaneum ’’ they did not know their needs, 
and were not willing to pay the petty price 
which would have saved them their most 
precious possession. 

Now what difference does it make to the 
community whether a woman paints a pic- 
ture and sells it for money, or does it as a 
gift or a contribution to charity? In either 
case, she adds so much to the work done in 
the world, and if there is already too much 
of that work, she may cause over-production, 
and so force others by lower prices to seek 
different work. But if she sells her work in 
open market, there is this gain that she pro- 
duces something that somebody wants, for 
people rarely buy what they have no desire 
for, and so it is secured that her work has 
some utility. But you say the amateur, not 
obliged to earn her bread, takes the money 
which the poor girl needs. But money, like 


work, is not a fixed dead amount of which 
what one has, another lacks ; its power is in 
its circulation, it travels from hand to hand, 
leaving its value wherever it passes. The 
amateur receives a hundred dollars for her 
picture. What does she do with the money? 
She buys books and so pays the author and 
the printer and the bookbinder, or the girls 
who fold the sheets, or she pays the milliner 
and the dressmaker, and all goes to keep 
work active in supplying her various wants, 
while her picture delights many eyes. The 
author cannot eat her own books, she must 
spend her profits on every one who will con- 
tribute to her food and clothing. 

Another important consideration in regard 
to paid work is that it widens the opportunity 
of the people to possess the highest results 
of intelligent work. If the product is really 
valuable it is desired by many who could not 
receive it as a gift from the immediate pro- 
ducer. 

Take an illustration from fruit, that delight 
of life, whose enlarged use depends so im- 
mediately on its cheapness. It used to be 
considered very mean to sell fruit, everybody 
must raise it for himself, and give the surplus 
to his friends. One old gentleman who had 
an abundance of fine fruit, but who could not 
command the service to send it about to his 
neighbors, was still unwilling to sell a pear 
or an apple, but his wiser wife arranged with 
a restaurant keeper to take all their superflu- 
ous fruit at a fair price, and so the child who 
could command a penny had his pear or his 
plums, and she could buy the nourishing 
meats and warm clothing which their failing 
strength required. Think of the pleasure to 
thousands of families when by skillful cul- 
ture strawberries can be sold for five cents 
less the quart! Is it better that the rich 
horticulturist should let them rot upon the 
vines? I shall never forget the shock it gave 
me when a rich woman showing me beauti- 
ful wall fruit, said, ‘‘The peaches rot upon 
the ground.”” She was near a city where her 
gardener could easily have sold them all, and 
I thought of a hard-working girl who would 
gladly have worked a half-hour longer, to 
have bought one of those luscious peaches 
for which a dying sister longed. Doubtless 
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the cultivator gladly would have given the 
peach had she known the need, but that is 
just the blessing of the open sale,—it aims 
to meet the want. 

It is as a test or measure of value that work- 
ing for money is especially important to 
women. Friends are always ready to praise 
extravagantly work for which they would not 
payapenny. Dilettantism, superficial aim- 
less work, is the curse of women’s lives. Let 
the ‘‘light of the public squaretest the statue’’ 
not the rose-colored hue of the boudoir. 
Better a thousand honest failures, than one 
make-believesuccess. This is a frequent vice 
of kindergarten training ; the child makes 
something which has no merit but as an ex- 
ercise, and it is given as a Christmas gift to 
a doting friend who praises it as a precious 
thing of beauty and use. The richest women 
who paint, do not now dare to call them- 
selves artists until they have sold a picture. 

Another reason for working for money is, 
that unpaid work tends to render the price 
of labor vacillating. To produce a useful 
commodity by better methods, so that it can 
be sold at a lower price to all who need, isa 
general benefit, but to make the price uncer- 
tain by irregular production embarrasses the 
market, overstocking it at one time so that 
the laborer is not fairly paid, and leaving it 
unsupplied at another, when the consumer 
must pay a higher price than he expected, or 
go without. A gradual rise or fall in prices 
is regulated by natural laws of supply and 
demand, but interference with the market 
embarrasses trade. 

Individual relations may call for departures 
from the strict principles of social economy. 
For instance, two girls one of whom is rich 
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and the other poor may desire the same situ- 
ation as teacher. The rich girl may be the 
better teacher, and she will help the whole 
body of teachers by raising the standard of 
education, and improving the social status of 
workers. 

I would say to the rich girl who feels her 
privileged position a burden, that she has no 
right to throw away the advantage of her 
position, when she may by adding to it 
thought and conscience, make it a help to 
herself and others. 

Use the opportunity to get the highest ed- 
ucation, to do the best work. Art, literature, 
science, invention, need capitalized power. 
Those who might advance them are often 
hampered by the need of winning daily bread. 
At present, private means must often pro- 
vide what to many seems indispensable for 
the public good. It may lead the way toa 
broad establishment of benefit to ail. Whether 
you have this power by inheritance, or win 
it by your own skillful work, the responsi- 
bility for its use remains the same. 

Look upon money not as dross, but as a 
power to help and bless others, accept it as a 
measure of value, and willingly submit your 
work to its test. It is a test of work of that 
which is done to supply the wants of others. 
Yet do not forget that there are priceless val- 
ues in life, services that money cannot buy 
or pay, but be sure that it is a higher nota 
lower standard that you are choosing, if you 
reject this one. 

The sweetness of money earned will help 
you to understand the workman better, will 
put you into truer relations with your fellow- 
men and women, and make you realize how 
entirely its value is in its noble use. 


WOMEN IN THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
BY CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED, 


N Conservative eyes, the great governing 
body of the English metropolis has com- 
mitted most of the sins in the calendar 
and stands pledged to as many other 

iniquities as wicked Radical brains backed 
by ungodly Liberal votes can invent and 
achieve. A Tory lady unaffected as yet 
by leveling or socialistic ideas, her hus- 
band belonging to one of the oldest noble 
families in the kingdom, was deploring 


that degenerate public sentiment which 
idolizes Gladstone and makes John Burns 
ahero. ‘‘The County Council !’’ exclaimed 
this stanch aristocrat. ‘‘7hey are his 
Satanic Majesty personified !’’—not im- 
piously said, but with fervent unction and 
repugnance, the recollection of which occa- 
sioned much amusement when afterward I be- 
held that seemingly harmless company with- 
out the least diabolic air, presided over by a 
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fat, ruddy, innocent-faced, boyish looking 
man in a sky-blue suit adorned with a huge 
rose boutonnidre, and not even a sulphurous 
figure of speech to bear out her comparison. 

To term the Council a municipal body is, 
however, a misnomer. The City proper—a 
small district a square mile in area extend- 
ing from the Tower to Temple Bar within 
limits once inclosed by walls with gates—has 
its separate police in special uniform, its 
venerable privileges, its own mayor and al- 
dermen, altogether independent of the enor- 
mous straggling composite entity known as 
London, throwing out tentacles in every di- 
rection and grasping new boroughs in its 
rapacious arms. In the County Council—a 
governing agency borrowed from the French 
by many English towns—the district known 
as the City is represented by such men as 
Rosebery and Lubbock. London itself was 
a mere “ geographical expression,’’ without 
autonomy or definite boundaries until, out of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, the county of 
that name was recently carved. The Council, 
voted for directly by the people, is really an 
elective committee of the enfranchised from 
the fifty-eight districts composing thecounty, 
with power to add to their number by desig- 
nating aldermen, one of these aldermen so 
chosen from the City being a woman. In its 
make-up, all shades of political, religious, 
and economic faith are embraced, reflecting 
truthfully the constituencies delegating au- 
thority. 

Not a moss-grown institution like parlia- 
ment or the mayoralty is this remarkable 
legislative assemblage, but the outcome of 
recent changes demanded by lack of central 
agencies and need for better administra- 
tive regulations to cope with increasingly 
difficult problems of municipal government. 
The trend of its action has been somewhat 
determined by the enormous socialistic press- 
ure of the last few years. While succeeding 
to the functions of various hoary, anomalous 
executive bodies which it supersedes, the 
Council itself, barely having reached its sec- 
ond birthday, is essentially new. Every 
thing connected with it is new, even its 
smart assembly hall near Trafalgar Square, 
large and light, half encircled by a gallery, 
and brilliant in red plush upholstery. 

For each session, a printed list of bills or 
measures to be acted on, forming a consid- 
erable volume, is with true English thorough- 
ness prepared and placed on every member’s 
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desk, Thoroughness, patient application to 
details, characterizes the busiest man or 
woman in the whirl of London political and 
social life. An introduction to a member of 
Parliament elicits a reply in person or from 
his own hand ; and when you meet, he has 
made memoranda about people who, he 
thinks, may be useful to you, has provided 
letters to them or brings about an interview, 
and even troubles himself to write and ask 
notables in your line of work or thought to 
call on you—in sharp contrast with the ready 
promises but halting fulfillment of most of u 
Americans. , 
The Council convenes about half past two 
o’clock, and often sits four and five hours, 
disintegrated at intervals by the slipping 
away ofall the men for that indispensable ad- 
junct of every English ceremony whether 
pertaining to birth, life, or the grave,—after- 
noon tea. The chairman—Lord Rosebery 
at that time—flanked by two vice-chairmen, 
one of them the venerable scientist, Sir John 
Lubbock, occupies a spacious platform raised 
a few feet above the floor level. Lord Rose- 
bery is an ideal presiding officer, fair, cour- 
teous, quick, logical, and business-like. The 
vote is taken by holding up hands instead of 
standing, the chairman slowly counting the 
number of hands raised for the ayes and then 
for the noes, announcing the totals. Ifa di- 
vision is called for, members file into oppo- 
site lobbies and walk between tellers, who in- 
form the chairman, on reassembling, of the 
result. At this particular session the first 
measure discussed pertained to assuming 
charge of some of the parks and gardens 
opened for the people by the Council’s prede- 
cessor, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and since the extinction of that body, closed 
for want of funds. The motion was carried, 
a victory for Lord Heath and his coadjutors, 
who are providing, for the poor, playgrounds 
and open spaces in the most crowded and 
wretched quarters, taxing landed proprietors 
more heavily for the purpose. Indeed, the 
radical dealings of the Council—although be- 
tween two fires of opposing criticism, not ex- 
treme enough for the socialist and too revo- 
lutionary for the steady-going citizen—have 
effected as many improvements in two years 
as were heretofore wrought in as many dec- 
ades. Rates have been levied on the rich to 
build decent artisans’ dwellings ; inequitable 
ground-rent contracts have been readjusted ; 
the population has been dispersed from the 
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lowest haunts where crowding had reached 
the saturation point, and settled in model 
blocks; pestilential rookeries have been de- 
molished, infamous resortsclosed, dark streets 
lighted. 

In keeping with such progressive spirit is 
the youthful character of this assemblage, 
the Council being largely composed of men 
scarcely yet in the prime of life. A few cler- 
ical black coats besprinkle the room where, 
in June, light business suits prevail, set off 
by the invariable blossom in the coat lapel. 
At least two Israelites, sleek and irreproach- 
able, are prominent in the proceedings, 

Atall blond man enters, serious, earnest, 
that young Charington, once a rich brewer, 
who, converted by Moody, gave up his brew- 
ery, pledged his private fortune toward a 
people’s mission hall in the Mile End, and 
devotes his life to religious and charitable 
ministrations. The best military ‘‘coach”’ 
in England wabbles about, a fat figure clad in 
white flannels as if just shot over in a pneu- 
matic tube from India. Among the socialists 
present are several peers; other noblemen are, 
or rather were, Home Rulers in politics, be- 
ing members of the Council in virtue of their 
broad advanced policy more than as protec- 
tors of the ancient privileged orders. Lord 
Monkwell is conspicuous, hisclear, penetrat- 
ing gaze and shrewd face framed by a close 
clipped beard ; and the aristocratic personage 
with blue black hair, dark eyes, and immacu- 
late vestments is Lord Compton, married to 
the daughter of the celebrated Lady Ashbur- 
ton who was the friend of Carlyle and is still, 
at advanced age, a marked celebrity in the 
English world of fashion. 

As the chairman enters with an old man on 
his arm, there isa round of unwonted applause 
and the distinguished guest is shown to Sir 
John Lubbock’s vacant seat where, his hand 
curved behind his ear and just parting his 
gray locks, he listens with head bent for- 
ward to every word of the debate, approval 
or dissent painted on his speaking face. It 
is Mr. Gladstone. His retirement an hour 
later becomes the signal for a second outburst. 
The round of business is presently broken by 
a few terse wordsin a deep, rich, musical 
voice, proceeding from among the pillars sup- 
porting the gallery. Every head is craned 
toward a nervous, wiry figure in a shabby 
coat, swarthy and pale, but so slight that 
one is puzzled to decide where can be packed 
away that noble, sonorous organ of speech. 
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I recognize at once the original of a masterly 
portrait in the Academy painted by Collier, 
Huxley’s son-in-law, and representing John 
Burns. 

The leader of the dock laborers’ strike is a 
useful member of the Council, an unpaid of- 
fice he was unable to assume until his con- 
stituents forced his acceptance of a sum 
equivalent to what he earned at his trade of 
engineer, two guineas a week. Even of this 
small amount, postage demanded for his 
heavy correspondence absorbs the third ; and 
his intimates describe him trudging miles 
with his wife to the scenes of the labor agita- 
tions he controls, being too poor to.pay tram 
fare. Enemies charge that Burns made 
money by the dockers’ movement. No un- 
biased person believes such an accusation ; 
for, though there was a deficit notwithstand- 
ing the vast sums flowing in for relief, it 
would have been a marvel and equally an im- 
possibility to account for every dollar dis- 
tributed in such need and stress. John Burns 
is to-day the idol of the workingmen of Lon- 
don ; and in case of an early appeal to the 
country, the champion of the dock laborers 
will surely be elected to Parliament. ; 

Toa woman, the most interesting figures 
in any life drama are those, not of men, but 
of her own sex who embody noble, effective 
effort. Joan of Arc has upon the schoolgirl 
imagination a hold which Richard the Lion- 
hearted never secures; in female annals, 
Mary Somerville is equally honored with La- 
place; and a tender reverence enwraps 
Elizabeth Browning’s memory which all the 
gifts of her immortal husband fail to inspire. 

With a thrill of pride, an almost personal 
though vicarious sense of fruition, one be- 
holds two women installed among the law- 
makers for the greatest city on the globe. 
Masculine activities and accomplishment 
seem but a frame, a luminous background to 
throw out more strongly the worth and dig- 
nity of those feminine faculties which com- 
mand such recognition. Isolation as well as 
prominence and advancement make the fe- 
male members of the County Council note- 
worthy. In London, widows and unmarried 
women who are householders or property 
owners being allowed to vote for councilors, 
and any one possessing this franchise being 
eligible for election to that body, women in- 
sisted on the right to sit in the Council, and 
two candidates were triumphantly chosen. 
This claim was bitterly disputed, the first at- 
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tack having been made on Lady Sandhurst, 
the result being that she had to vacate her 
seat. Her colleague, Miss Cobden, and also 
Miss Cons, who had been named alderman to 
represent the City, retained their places 
longer by feminine stratagem or rather by 
quick-witted foresight ; for aclausein the law 
asserting that no seat in the Council shall be 
contested after the lapse of a twelvemonth, 
these imperiled members quietly staid at 
home, going their womanly way, their irate 
opponents forgetting their existence or con- 
gratulating themselves that the fight was in- 
gloriously abandoned. When the year had 
expired, the two ladies promptly reappeared, 
took part in the proceedings, and for a while 
controlled the situation. But the movement 
to unseat Miss Cobden was so far successful 
that the court of Queen’s Bench has lately de- 
cided against her, with penalties and costs. 
In behalf of the!principle which English 
women leaders consider to be at stake, she 
will appeal—with what issue remains to be 
seen. 

The name of Miss Constance Cons is syn- 
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onymous in London with devotion to the 
working classes. By her own unaided effort 
she secured subscriptions of £30,000 to build 
in dreary, indigent Southwark a great thea- 
ter for the pleasure of the poor. At Victoria 
Hall every night she and her sister are to be 
found ; and there this alderman standing for 
the powerful rich City enters as a friend into 
the troubles of working girls and provides 
wholesome recreation for their joyless 
parents. 

The solitary woman councilor, whose seat 
has been declared untenable, modestly claims. 
to have been put forward as standard-bearer 
for her sex because of the influence attach- 
ing to her father’s name. Sheis well dressed, 
femininely handsome, with a brilliant pink 
and white skin and brown eyes, an aureole of 
golden gray hair surmounting an intellectual 
brow. Fluent and forcible, her gentleness 
overlying both will and spirit, wise in leader- 
ship, unselfish in victory, and unmoved by 
defeat, if woman’s cause can be furthered po- 
litically, Jane Cobden will help to drive the 
aggressive wedge. 


THE KITCHEN SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY MINNIE 


Yee Mrs. Martin tripped across the 


lawn to the side door of her next-door 

neighbor’s house and found the little 

woman busy sprinkling a layer of fine 
salt upon a small engraving which was fas- 
tened smoothly on a board. 

‘*What do you think you’re doing, Ella?”’ 
was the laughing inquiry. ‘‘ Ulysses sowed 
salt on the seashore. Are you too feigning 
madness by sowing it on this marine view, 
and if so, why ?’’ 

“I'm only testing a recipe for cleaning 
engravings before I put it into my Kitchen 
Scrap-book. Sit down and watch the ex- 
periment. The directions say that lemon 
juice must be squeezed on the salt until 
nearly all is dissolved, and that after every 
part of the picture has been covered the 
board must be tipped to an angle of forty-five 
degrees and boiling water poured over it to 
wash off the mixture. There now, we’ll leave 
it to dry slowly so that it will not turn yellow. 
If this is a success I have a large engraving 
that I shall clean in the same way.”’ 


A. BARNEY. 


The two young housewives settled them- 


selves for a cozy chat. They were very fond 
of comparing notes on the subject of domes- 
tic economy. 

““Do tell me what your Kitchen Scrap- 
book is, I have seen your portrait book, and 
your collection of noted places, and your 
scrap-books of poetry and prose, and thought 
that as a compiler you were a worthy succes- 
sor to the late lamented Griswold ; but what 
is this new compilation ?”’ 

‘The name doesn’t signify much,’’ replied 
Ella, ‘‘only the book stands on a shelf in the 
kitchen, and I usually paste in the scraps 
when I am waiting for an angels’ food to 
bake, or bread to rise, or salad dressing to 
cool. You see, what troubled me most at the 
beginning of my housekeeping was igno- 
rance of the little things that come with ex- 
perience. Cooking and baking weren’t hard 
because there were plenty of practical recipe 
books, but just what could be found in none 
of them I often wanted to know. For in- 
stance, how could I tell a fresh egg? I re- 
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membered faintly something about putting 
it in water and seeing which end came to the 
top, but which end indicated which state of 
freshness? Then I knew that flatirons could 
be kept from sticking to starched surfaces ; 
was it by using beeswax or resin? Unfor- 
tunately I experimented with the latter first. 
The oxidizing was fast disappearing from 
our pretty wedding teaspoons ; how could I 
keep that and yet make the remaining sur- 
face bright? What would take fruit stains 
out of silk? Was it possible to remove 
drops of sperm from a carpet? If canned 
fruit is beginning to ‘work’ must it be 
thrown away or is there a way to stop the 
fermentation? These and similar questions 
came with provoking frequency. 

“‘One morning I burned my finger on the 
oven door, and my German washerwoman 
told me to put my finger on my ear. Tomy 
surprise, just as she had said it would, the 
cool surface of the ear seemed to draw all the 
fire from the burn. That was too valuable 
to be forgotten and as I wrote it on the mar- 
gin of a recipe book the idea of my Kitchen 
Scrap-book originated. 

“‘In my first leisure I searched all the Home 
Department columns of the papers stored in 
the attic, cut out every paragraph that 
seemed to promise to be valuable, and have 
since kept a systematic outlook for such 
items,testing every thing before pasting it in. 
It was funny how any thing I watched for 
was sure to appear, and soon, too. We had 
some andirons stored away that had been in 
my husband’s family for years, and I could 
have used them in our parlor fireplace, only 
they had been neglected until they were as 
dull as lead. I began to look for directions 
toclean old brass, and in almost the first 
mailcame a sample copy of a story paper, 
worthless in itself, but having a paragraph 
to the effect that old brass could be made to 
look like new by pouring strong ammonia 
on it and then scrubbing with acoarse brush, 
It worked like a charm, and the andirons 
when rinsed in cold water and carefully dried 
looked as you see now,” and Ella pointed 
with pride to their shining surfaces. 

Her listener’s face wore a sufficiently in- 
terested look to encourage the little enthusi- 
ast to proceed, and she chattered on. 

““My palette knife, which hadn’t been out 
of my sketch box since I painted those ri- 
diculous panels before I was married, has at 
last found a sphere of usefulness, for among 
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my clippings was the hint that it would be 
good for scraping porridge or mush from the 
sides of bowls and pots. For my pretty ma- 
hogany center table which I thought ruined 
because some ink had been overturned on it 
(from a patent inkstand, by the way, war- 
ranted not to spill when upset), I found a 
remedy, and that was to brush the spots with 
a feather dipped in diluted niter. The stains 
faded as if by magic, and the polish was kept 
by rubbing at once with cold water.’’ 

‘*Let me take your book and see if there is 
any thing practical for me,” said Mrs. Mar- 
tin. ‘‘‘Flowers can be kept fresh for a long 
time if a pinch of soda is added to the water.’ 
I knew that before. ‘If an article has been 
scorched in the ironing lay it at once in the 
bright sunshine.’ Well, my washerwoman 
doesn’t even iron the clothes dry, so there is 
no danger of her ever scorching them. 
‘Clean carved ivory,’ ah ! that’s what I want, 
‘with a paste of dampened saw-dust anda 
few drops of lemon juice. Lay it on thick, 
let it dry, and then remove with a nail brush.’ 
I’lltry that this very day on that pretty 
carved paper knife I bought in Paris.” 

She turned over the neatly pasted leaves. 
‘‘What are these initials on the margins of 
some of the slips? ‘T. M.’ makes me think 
of the old lady who marked all her pies 
T. M. for ’t2s mince, and T. M. for ’taint 
mince, and then complained that shecouldn’t 
tell them apart after all.”’ 

Ella laughed merrily. ‘‘Oh, those are the 
initials of the friend who recommended the 
items, others are to show from what papers 
they were cut. Notice this recipe; it has 
saved my buying new rubber overshoes for 
nearly a year. ‘It is a quickly made cement 
for mending a break in rubber. ‘Get five 
cents’ worth of red rubber from the dentist’s, 
cut it into small bits, put it into a bottle and 
dissolve it with chloroform. Apply quickly 
with a brush and it will harden at once.’ The 
next clipping has saved me several dollars 
on my ice bill this summer ; it says that an 
ice cream freezer packed three-quarters full 
of ice and salt and the other quarter with 
newspapers, will freeze cream as quickly as 
if packed full of ice.” 

When young Mrs. Martin tripped back 
across the lawn to her own door, she had her 
friend’s Kitchen Scrap-book under her arm, 
and in her head a plan for copying all its 
bits of advice and beginning a similar com- 
pilation of her own. 
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THE HOME OF SUSAN HAYES WARD. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


CULTIVATED home is like a good 
A harbor, a delightful place to anchor 

in. If one is tired of the rush of New 

York, Newark is not far away, and in 
one home there, at least, one can find cordial 
welcome, esthetic surroundings, affection, 
rest, and culture. 

Not that the family are not all workers, 
along the highest and best lines, but those 
only know how to enjoy the rest which 
comes from congenial friendship, who know 
how to work. 

You walk up a broad street in Newark till 
you come to a brownstone house, the rocks 
hewn from the quarry near by. It is two 
stories high, besides attic, with broad piazza 
covered with English and Japanese ivies, 
The latter vinesare more luxuriant, it is said, 
than any except those at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. Wistarias, blossoming in ‘profusion, it 
would seem from the sheer love of blooming 
in the mellow sunshine, hang their purple 
clusters among the various tints of green. 
The grounds are full of flowers, ferns, fox- 
gloves, blood-root ; old-fashioned flowers and 
new, wild, and cultivated. It would not be 
difficult to see that there is somebody in the 
lovely house who finds great enjoyment in 
these gifts of nature. 

Two sisters and a brother live in this home. 
The brother, the Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
D.D., the editor of 7he /nudependent for more 
than twenty years, is well known by his 
writings and his antiquarian research. In 
1884 he took charge of the expedition to 
Babylonia, and spent about a year in the 
tuins south of Bagdad. Miss Catharine 
Wolfe, of New York, furnished the means for 
these investigations. 

He is an unusually fine linguist, especially 
in the ancient languages, and is president of 
the Oriental Society. I doubt ifin any other 
home in this country, when they gather at 
morning prayers, one person reads the Bible 
in Hebrew or Greek or Latin, another in 
German, and another in French or Italian ; 
none in English, save perchance a visitor. 

The other members of this scholarly house- 
hold are Susan Hayes Ward, her sister Het- 
ta Hayes Ward, and formerly—his picture, 


life-size, hangs on the wall—the Rev. Herbert 
D, Ward, the son of Dr. Ward, who, with 
his literary wife, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, well sustains the reputation of the 
family. 

Dr. Ward, like his sisters, has a passion 
for flowers, stopping each morning as he goes 
to his New York office to pick a pansy or 
other favorite. Joaquin Miller calls him 
‘‘the man with a blossom.’’ His pet flower- 
bed on the lawn has a big castor-oil plant 
andother luxuriant vegetation. ‘‘ When these 
are growing,’’ says a friend, ‘‘he goes out 
morning and night,and walksaround them like 
a Chaldean worshiper before his god, hands 
aloft and full of delight at their marvelous 
daily growth.’’ A rustic well-house on the 
boundary line between the Ward home and 
that of their neighbors, adds to the beauty 
of the lawn. 

The home within is just what the home of 
artists and authors would naturally be, full 
of color, pictures, books, and things of inter- 
est gathered from all over the world. Mary 
Clemmer used to describe it as ‘‘a house with 
a door in the middle and rooms each side.” 
At the right, as you enter, is the “‘ painting- 
room ’’—I should call it the studio. Here 
any friends who wish suggestions in decora- 
tive work are cordially welcomed. Here, for 
years, the sisters have had art classes each 
week. Here the young ladies of the church 
of which the Wards are members, prepare art 
work for the Mission Band, Crewel Club, and 
other societies. Here, Miss Hetta Ward, 
attractive and capable, just at present is 
writing poetry. 

Each week Miss Susan Ward prepares the 
Fine Arts columns of 7he /ndependent—both 
sisters have written several Sunday-school 
books and made a collection of religious 
verse and hymns for Christmas use—writes 
articles for THe CHAUTAUQUAN and other 
journals, does not forget or neglect her church 
work or the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, is president of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Woman’s Board, yet always 
has time to read new books, to welcome 
friends as a charming, cordial hostess, and to 
do goodin a thousand ways, not the least of 
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which is making the Ward home a delight. 
Of course it was known long ago that if one 
wishes work to be done, one must go to the 
busiest persons. They only have leisure. 

Opposite the studio is the parlor. The 
walls areof rough plaster, tinted in fawn 
gray, hung with water colors, copies of Tur- 
ner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others, mostly 
gifts of artists. Turkish rugs are on the 
floors, portiéres at the doors, and books, 
books everywhere. In the hall is a large 
bookcase, and hanging shelves are full to 
overflowing with books. 

The study is a place where one could lin- 
ger fordays. It isamuseum of things which 
astudent loves; Assyrian in color, full of 
valuable books, many on Assyriology, French 
books with red backs, English with green, 
German with brown. Many are filled with 
choice illustrations, in looking at which one 
forgets Newark and New York, and lives in 
bygone centuries. In each Oriental book 
one finds a unique bookplate, drawn by Miss 
Susan Ward for her brother. The real im- 
pression represents the sun god going up 
over the mountains through the gates of day. 
Dr. Ward discovered the significance of this. 
The bay window is full of growing plants ; 
the tall lamp with red shade, and the red 
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rugs give acheerful air to a room flooded 
with sunlight. What a place in which to 
write, and think, and plan, and dream ! 

The dining-room with its family portraits 
on the walls, and oil paintings of fruits 
and flowers, the choice old-sideboard which 
used to belong to the Rev. Nathaniel Niles, 
the predecessor of the father of the present 
Wards, who filled the pulpit in Abington, 
Massachusetts, the rare old china on the 
table, are all remembered by those who have 
been guests at the Newark home. 

Upstairs the floors, as everywhere else, are 
bare, with pretty rugs and antique furniture. 
Having slept in the ‘‘spare-room’’ under the 
canopy, one does not forget the bed-spread 
woven by the great-grandmother of the Ward 
sisters, to which Miss Susan Ward has added 
her own delicate embroidery. 

Everywhere the artistic handiwork of the 
sisters is seen; perfect in harmony of color, 
dainty in design, exquisite in execution. 

The walls of the little eight by ten room 
where Miss Ward writes, are covered with 
books on art and literature. In this con- 
genial room of a congenial home, she is one 
of the busiest members of the Woman's 
Council Table, and she is also one of the best 
and truest. 


FENELON’S “EDUCATION OF GIRLS.” 
BY HARRIET CARTER. 


Fénelon, the great French author, was 
his spirit of helpfulness. It was typ- 
ical of his own nature that in ‘‘ Télé- 
maque,’’ his leading literary production, he 
should have sent out as counselor to the 
young hero in his dangerous voyage, the 
goddess of wisdom under the assumed form 
of the sage old Mentor. To enact to the best 
of his ability in real life the réle of a Mentor 
was the mission of Fénelon’s choice and the 
one for which nature had especially adapted 
him. His strong personality and magnetic 
influence led others to seek him ; his persua- 
sive power induced them to follow his direc- 
tions ; his ability and his acquirements made 
him a safe and a wise leader. 
Among the many appeals made to him for 
assistance there came one from a lady friend, 
a duchess, asking him to write out for her 
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some directions which would aid her in the 
training of her daughters. As he was at 
that time engaged as teacher in the Convent 
of New Catholics, in Paris, an institution 
established for girls, he was a most fitting 
person of whom to make such a request. As 
his response, the world was put in possession 
of the ‘‘ Education of Girls,’’ a work justly 
described as ‘‘a masterpiece of delicacy and 
reason.’”’? Fénelon was able to make the book 
as useful and practical as it proved, because 
his quick ear caught echoing through this 
mother’s question the more pathetic cry of 
all the girls of the period for help to lift their 
lives up to a higher plane. He answered his 
friend by enrolling himself as a champion for 
the cause of woman’s advancement. 

His book is written in a charming style; 
its spirit is fiberal; its standard broad. But 
the modern reader is frequently astonished to 
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find that a man who could propose so far in 
advance of his time such correct principles of 
education, should so often have stopped 
short in his scheme without unfolding the 
higher possibilities toward which it so plainly 
led. To understand this it is necessary to go 
back to the time and conditions under which 
it was written, and to obtain an insight into 
the temperament of the writer. 

Fénelon was a man who accepted situa- 
tions, and then at once set to work to make 
things move harmoniously within their fixed 
environments. He lacked the one essential 
element of a reformer—defiance of an arbi- 
trary established order of things; but, for 
attaining the highest permissible good, he 
possessed an enthusiasm which led him to 
the very verge of reform. 

Unfortunately for him and the people by 
whom he was surrounded, the despotic Louis 
XIV. was on thethrone of France. Fénelon, 
a devoted churchman, looked upon “‘ the pow- 
ers that be’’ as divinely appointed, and his 
deeply religious nature must needs bow in 
submission to royal authority. The peculiar 
bent of his conscience would not allow him to 
brave openly even the spirit of the age which 
had its birth in the wishes of theking. This 
age was averse to woman’s higher education ; 
Fénelon, plainly seeing its need, urged it to its 
furthest expediency, but dared go no further. 

He begins his book by attacking the pop- 
ular prejudice against learned women. As 
long as he ison safe grounds he fights val- 
iantly, even using now and then little 
touches of sarcasm. But he shields himself 
behind such remarks as ‘‘ True, we must be 
on our guard against making them ridiculous 
bluestockings.’’ As a proof of the impor- 
tance of their training he states the fact that 
upon women rests the fulfillment of duties 
which lie at the foundation of human life; 
the good management of homes, the right in- 
struction of children. ‘‘Is it not women,” 
he asks, “‘who ruin or uphold families?” 
And again, ‘‘Can men hope for any happi- 
ness for themselves if their most intimate 
companionship—that of marriage—be turned 
to bitterness ?”’ 

Then as if to curry favor with the sterner 
sex for what he is about to say, he makes the 
statement that ‘‘women as a rule have still 
weaker minds than men, therefore it is not 
expedient to engage them in studies that may 
turn their heads. . . . They may passby 
certain extended fields of knowledge.’’ Now, 
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feeling again the courage of his convictions, 
he adds, ‘“‘But . . the weaker they are, 
the moreimportant it is tostrengthen them.”’ 
Thus he vacillates, now pressing boldly up 
to the extreme limits of his liberty, and then 
recoiling ; he ventures, retracts, trims, but 
always he pleads for progress. 

The evils arising from the neglected state 
in which girls grew up, he showed to be, that 
it left them devoid of the power of applica- 
tion, fond of trifling amusements, self- 
indulgent, vain, frivolous, and possessed of 
a romantic imaginetion which made real life 
distasteful, The time to begin the remedy 
of these faults is in infancy. Then, after 
giving copious directions for laying the 
foundations of education, he proceeds to a 
detailed account of the matters in which girls 
should receive special training. 

First in the list he places the precepts and 
doctrines of the church, that all mothers may 
be prepared to instruct their children in holy 
things. Next there should be thorough drill 
in domestic economy ; and the leading prin- 
ciples of general business should be taught, 
which he even carries so far as to includea 
slight knowledge of the legal profession. 
One cannot help laughing now at the reason 
given for this: that this slight knowledge 
may show women “how incapable they are 
of penetrating the difficulties of the law,” 
and that they will therefore be prevented 
from eagerly entering into lawsuits if left to 
manage for themselves. All girls should be 
taught to read and write correctly, and to be 
familiar enough with grammar to insure a 
proper use of language. A knowledge of the 
four rules of arithmetic is important. Some 
branches of literature should be open to 
women, such as history and biography, as in 
them they will find ‘“‘examples of courage 
and of disinterestedness.’’ Latin as the lan- 
guage of the church they may learn. Of 
poetry and music they may be permitted to 
know a little, provided the greatest caution 
be used in granting the privilege. Such 
arts are ‘‘ poisonous delights.” Painting is 
more useful, as it aids in the “planning of 
fine needlework.’’ 

Such is the general outline of Fénelon’s 
system, which for those days of intolerance 
and absolutism was one of exceeding liber- 
ality. It contains the best things that the 
best man of his times could conscientiously 
say. Itisonly to be regretted that he did 
not say the best he knew. 
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BY LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL. B. 
Of the Boston Bar. 


could make no contract whatever that 
could bind her or her property, unless 
she hada separate equitable estate held 
for her by trustees, in which case her con- 
tracts concerning such separate estate were 
recognized and enforceable against the estate 
in the chancery court. Even for the neces- 
saries of life she could not bind herself or her 
property, and if she attempted so to do the 
contract was absolutely void and could never 
be enforced against her or her property even 
after she became a widow. Hard as this rule 
of law appears, the intent was to protect a 
woman’s property and to make her husband 
solely responsible for her maintenance ; for 
though she could not bind herself or her own 
property by her contracts for necessaries, she 
could make such contracts on her husband’s 
credit (unless he supplied her otherwise) and 
he would be obliged to pay her bills so con- 
tracted. This important subject of a wife’s 
power to bind her husband by her contracts 
for necessaries will be considered somewhat 
at length in my next paper. It will be re- 
membered that at marriage all personal prop- 
erty went immediately to the husband, that 
all personal property coming to her in any 
way during the marriage also became his, 
and that the income and use of her real prop- 
erty was his during the marriage. Therefore 
the wife had no money or property which she 
could handle during the continuance of the 
marriage, and if it had been possible for her 
to make contracts binding on her real estate 
after her widowhood, it was considered that 
she might be imposed upon by unscrupulous 
dealers, oreven by a husband who should 
seek to evade his responsibilities. By this 
system of law also, the husband who came 
into possession of his wife’s property at mar- 
triage became likewise responsible for her 
debts of all kinds contracted before marriage, 
which was some slight off-set to the counter 
fact that the wife’s property could be taken 
by the husband’s creditors immediately after 
marriage. 
There are few if any states where the com- 
mon law rule now prevails in its old time se- 
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verity concerning married women’s contracts, 
but in some the right of wives to contract is 
much more restricted than in others. In 
many states married women may now make 
all kinds of contracts with nearly or quite 
the same degree of responsibility that a mar- 
ried man or a single woman may do. There 
are slight restrictionson these powers insome 
of the states I shall name, but space will not 
allow of my going into minute particulars 
here. These states are Alabama, Arizona 
Territory, California, Colorado, both Dako- 
tas, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah Territory, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

In a limited number of states husband and 
wife may makevalidcontracts with each other, 
namely, in Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan (in 
cases where equity would sustain them), 
Mississippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In other states, such contracts 
are not legalor binding. Thus in Massachu- 
setts, althougha wifemay makeanycontract— 
of any kindand with any person—that her 
husband may, a contract or conveyance ofany 
kind directly between husband and wife is 
absolutely invalid and cannot be made bind- 
ing, andif a promissory note be given by 
one of a married pair to the other, itis utterly 
void and cannot be collected from the maker 
of the note or from his or her estate. 

I will refer briefly to the states as yet un- 
mentioned. A wife may make contracts re- 
lating to herseparateestate, with more or less 
restriction (which differs from the broad 
power to make all and any contracts), in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Missouri, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. She may make binding contracts 
only after becoming, by authority of the 
court, a free trader or free dealer, in Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, and North 
Carolina. In Tennessee she may bind her 
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separate equitable estate by her contracts un- 
less the power to do so is expressly withheld 
in the instrument creating the trust, but such 
a contract must clearly express the intention 
to bind her estate ; also she may contract if 
her husband is judicially declared insane ; 
and in Rhode Island a wife may make con- 
tracts concerning the sale of her personal 
property, except her household furniture, 
plate, jewels, stock, or shares in an incorpor- 
ated company, debts secured by mortgage 
and money on deposit; concerning these 
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enumerated classes of property and her real 
property, she can contract only by joint deed 
with her husband, unless he deserts her or 
fails to provide, when she may apply to the 
court for the powers ofa single woman. So 
if she comes to the state alone and remains a 
year without him, she has the rights and 
powers of a widow, but only till he shall 
come into the state. 

My next paper will be on the subject, What 
Support a Married Woman May Claim from 
her Husband. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


BY ELLA LORAINE DORSEY. 


WENTY:-ONE years ago last fall the 
few ladies who had received appoint- 
ments to the Patent Office were gath- 
ered together into the first division of 

that corps of women bread-winners who now 
permeate every corner of the stately building. 

Colonel Samuel S. Fisher (of Connecticut 
by birth, but of Ohio by adoption) was at 
that time Commissioner of Patents, and he 
had discovered, in acquainting himself with 
the personnel of the bureau, that the several 
ladies who carried on the departmental rolls 
did their work at home, coming for it and re- 
turning it, personally or by messenger, as it 
was finished. This work—the copying of the 
specifications—forming as it did a vital part 
of the Secret Archives of the Office, he 
deemed too important, and too valuable to 
both inventor and public, to be scattered so 
widely and exposed to the dangers of trans- 
portation and loss or destruction by accident ; 
and he therefore issued in the September 
of 1869 an order calling them into the build- 
ing where they were consolidated into the 
“‘Copying Division,’’ and Miss Mary Capen, 
of Boston, was transferred from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and put in charge of the 
new force. 

The same year Colonel Fisher opened an- 
other door to ladies by introducing them on 
the Draughting roll as tracers of drawings. 
This resulted in a very valuable contribution 
to the Patent Archives, for the old drawings 
were so highly colored and so heavily shaded 
—the brush being used altogether—as entire- 
ly to obscure at times the working part of 
the machinery. Simple outlines and just 


enough line-shading to determine concaves, 
convexes, and spirals were introduced, and 
the photographs made from the same have 
become the models for the Patent Offices of 
the world. 

Under Colonel Fisher’s successor, General 
Leggett, the Examining Corps was thrown 
open to their competition, and in 1874, when 
the last-named sturdy soldier went back to 
his law practice in Ohio, women were not only 
an accepted fact, but were already working 
at the same salaries as the men of the three 
Corps named. 

The number employed has gradually risen 
from ten to two hundred and twelve, and of 
this number nearly all the original appoint- 
ees hold high places of trust and responsi- 
bility, changing administrations and parties 
having recognized their worth and continued 
to repose the same confidence in their loy- 
alty andability. Their promotions have been 
won in all cases by competitive examination 
or by such signal excellence in the special 
branch to which they have devoted themselves 
as to make such examination unnecessary. 

Among them are Miss Shedd, of New York, 
the stenographer and trusted confidential 
clerk of the successive Commissioners who 
have held office since 1869; Mrs. M. J. Bax- 
ter, of Boston, who examines and passes 
upon every lithograph issued, and to whose 
fearlessness and impartiality in examining 
these same is due—more than to any one 
official—the present high standard the office 
has attained in photolithography; Miss 
Noyes, of Connecticut, Assistant Examiner 
of Electricity ; Mrs. General Neagle, of the 
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District, Assistant Examiner of Fine Arts; 
Miss Tyler, of Vermont, Assistant Examiner 
of Agricultural Implements ; Mrs. Lybrand, 
the widow of a gallant young soldier, As- 
sistant Examiner of Railroads and Civil En- 
gineering ; Mrs. Chapman, of Connecticut, 
Examiner of Trade-Marks ; Miss Harwood, 
of Virginia, has entire charge of the time- 
rolls and leavesof absence ; Miss Meikleham, 
a granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, is a 
Reviser in the Assignment Division ; and of 
those appointed a few years later Miss Hatch 
is the stenographer and private secretary of 
the Law Clerk, taking Miss Shedd's place 
in the Commissioner’s Office when that lady 
goes on her leave; Miss Nash, of Geofgia, 
assorts and enters all the mail, home and for- 
eign, received in, and audits all of the ac- 
counts of, the Scientific Library, which is 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
largest and finest purely technical library in 
the world; and finally, thirty especially 
chosen stenographers and typewriters are the 
Clerks of the Examining Corps. 

These appointees of the first decade all 
have histories ; for they have sustained losses 
and experienced vicissitudes so startling that 
only a Civil War and our extraordinary sys- 
tem of finance could account for them. 

The older ones bear the ineffaceable marks 
of gentle birth and breeding, and there clings 
to them still the air of court and salon ; his- 
toric names dot the pay-roll; culture and 
gracecropout in the pausesof official routine; 
while a nameless dignity convinces the most 
heedless that a woman’s richest crown is in- 
dependent of court jewelers and lapidaries, 
great fortunes and hereditary jewels. 

There are also many picturesque figures 
among them and ‘‘ survivals of the fittest ’’— 
delicate porcelains that have been jostled 
perilously near to iron necessity in the mad 
war-floods or the tidal waves of ruin follow- 
ing the ‘‘ Black Fridays’”’ of Wall Street. 

If you glance down the line you see Mrs. 
Lafayette Guild, descended from Sir Thomas 
More and Surry of Flodden, and who counts 
on her mother’s side a no less distinguished 
great-grandfather than Patrick Henry; Miss 
Walworth descended from New York’s great- 
est Chancellor; Miss Ferry, through whose 
brave eyes looks the soul of some voyageur 
ancestor, who discovering the Ohio called it 
“‘La belle riviére’?; Miss von Rodenstein, 
descended from the old Graf of song and 
Story; Miss Schaeffer, sister of the well- 
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known microscopist ; Miss Julia Wilbur, who 
harbors the soul of a giant and the spirit of a 
Savonarola in her tiny frame, and is the 
friend and teacher of the Freedman, the 
lover and abetter of every movement that ad- 
vances women; Mrs. Harriet Guest, whose 
war-service in the hospital at Annapolis se- 
cured her both pension and decoration ; Mrs. 
Rex Van L.. Brown, the widow of the gallant 
Confederate who held the Devil’s Den at 
Gettysburg ; Mrs. McKiggan, a grandniecc 
of the Girards whose munificence founded 
colleges ; Mrs. Upshur, the Florence Night- 
ingale of the cholera plague that devastated 
Philadelphia years ago; Mrs. Talcott, a sis- 
ter of the faithful court lady who followed the 
waning fortunes of Maximilian and Carlotta 
until the light of his star was quenched on 
the field of Queretaro, and hers set in mourn- 
ing and tears among her royal kin whose 
love, whose power, whose thrones and prin- 
cipalities can give her only—keepers and a 
mad-house ; Miss Stow, the Italian, French, 
and German translator in the Scientific Li- 
brary, belongs to the famous race of that 
name, and on her mother’s side is descended 
in unbroken line from King Ethelred ; Miss 
Reading, a great-grandniece of Washington ; 
Mrs. Bowles, a cousin of the lamented Gen- 
eral Geo. H. Thomas; Miss Mechlin, whose 
head—poised like that of a stag at gaze—with 
its sad brown eyes and snowy hair has won 
its crown through reverses and losses that 
wring the heart to remember ; Mrs. Fluellyn, 
widow of the late Judge; Mrs. Payne, the 
widow of Admiral Payne, U. S.N.; Miss 
Peabody, a cousin of the philanthropic mil- 
lionaire; Mrs. Lloyd, Miss Parsons, and a 
score more. 

Of our happier romances are those of Mlle. 
Berthe Guillaume, who left her drawing 
board to paint for the world, and is peculiarly 
successful with her large and ever increasing 
classes ; Miss Lois Mygatt, who carried her 
exquisite voice to new triumphs when she 
married and went to Pittsburgh; Miss 
Sherwood, who married Mr. Esselmont, a 
few years ago the elected lord provost of 
Aberdeen, and now Member of Parliament ; 
Miss Calvert, whose quaint old-world name, 
Araminta, seems to bring with it a whiff of 
lavender and rose-leaves, and who recently 
married a descendant of a Maryland colonist 
as well-born as her own ancestor ; pretty 
Johnnie Melvin, of Arkansas, whose family 
have just won a great lawsuit that will give 
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her “ gowd and silk and siller fine,’’ but can- 
not add one whit to her frank, fearless soul 
and honest young heart ; Miss Capen, who 
married a general of the late Federal volun- 
teer service; Miss Ellis, who, resigning, 
opened and successfully carries on the most 
satisfactory private school in Washington 
city ; Miss Elwell, now the wife of a well- 
known Patent lawyer, to whose success she 
largely contributes ; Miss Middleton, who, re- 
lieved of the care and education of several 
nieces and nephews, has opened an office and 
built up such a successful business that she 
is obliged to employ a number of clerks—all 
women—to dispose of the stenographic notes, 
foreign and English specifications, etc., that 
pour in upon her, the lawyers fully appre- 
ciating her accuracy and discretion. 

We have our dead—a short list happily— 
and busy hands pause and anxious hearts 
spare a throb to the memory of those who 
have died in harness—Mrs. Freeman, who as 
Miss Nichols, was the first lady appointed to 
the Examining Corps; Mrs. Fitzhugh Lud- 
low, the widow of the poet; Miss Gilfillan, 
the sister of the Treasurer. 

And we have our ghosts. But what com- 
munity so small, so compact, that Sorrow 
cannot wedge to its core? There was one of 
South Carolina’s proudest daughters, whose 
family could scarcely reckon its wealth and a 
part of whose patrimony lay in the Sea 
Islands. Undera fiery rain of bursting shells 
through fields plowed deep with bombs and 
sowed with the dead, she fled with her par- 
ents and little sisters and brothers back into 
the interior for safety ; during the War, and 
for afew years after, they wandered poorer 
and poorer, living on what plate and jewels 
they had caught up in their flight, until Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish heard of their straits and told 
General Grant. He appointed her before the 
pitiful story had lain an hour in his great 
tender heart, but alas! the crystal vase of 
the brain was shattered by the very relief from 
the long tension, and for years she has con- 
tentedly wandered through the scenes of her 
childhood conjured back by a merciful form 
of insanity. 

Another: Miss Haskell, of New England, a 
woman of rare talent and worth, who would 
have been great in the world of letters had 
she been able to write a tithe of the songs 
that welled up from her heart. Perhaps the 
few she wrote borrowed their pathos and 
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sweetness from the fact that like the night- 
ingale she sang with a thorn piercing her 
breast. The thorn was poverty, and to her 
dear dependent ones she gladly sacrificed 
youth, hope, love, genius, health—and then 
when she had closed the last eyes and folded 
the last hands over the quiet hearts she fell 
helpless and stricken, and lies now patiently 
waiting for death. She is supported by sev- 
eral departmental friends who manage out of 
their salaries and needs to spare enough to 
rent a small room and pay for a few comforts. 

Another ghost—a happier one though-- 
came wandering under the white facade of 
the great building the other day and whis- 
peréd the most touching message of peace 
that the ost bellum days can furnish, I 
think. The kinswoman of General Thomas, 
already mentioned, received from the dead 
soldier’s sister a tiny box containing several 
acorns and the message, ‘‘ Ask the Federal 
authorities to permit these to be planted in 
the Circle bearing his name and containing 
his statue. They are from the tree he played 
under as a child, dreamed underas a boy, and 
in whose shade he bade farewell to state and 
family.’’ 

Itis the first time the proud lips have 
parted to his name since that farewell, that 
the heart has opened its gate to Love and 
Memory ; for the doctrine of states rights 
set the seal on the one and cast away the key 
of the other. But the eyes that wept them- 
selves dim in secret see clearer now, and 
across the narrow divide that separates us 
from the Happier Majority she catches the 
gleam—not of the three stars on the Blue she 
thought the wrong color—but the golden 
curls of the boy she loved, and so she asks 
permission to root this monument as worthy 
as the stone and bronze memorial his Govern- 
ment and soldiers have raised. 

Within the last five years more appoint- 
ments have been made than during the pre- 
ceding fifteen. Those ‘who are now coming 
into the office are the young high school 
graduates, who fresh from class-rooms and 
lecture halls pass brilliant examinations be- 
fore the Civil Service Boards of the country. 
Their brisk business-like ways mark them as 
the new generation, and, while they lack the 
grace and suavity of the older women, the 
bloom of their youth is a grateful sight in 
the long corridors and at their desks, type- 
writers, and phonographs, 
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DANGEROUS, THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
BY HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


tendencies of lotteries have become so 

plainly evident that to arrest the evil 

the law has interfered and suppressed 
thecause. But there is another curse almost 
as debasing, as hope and home destroying, as 
were lotteries, which is left to go unmo- 
lested. It is the ‘Installment Plan.” 

A young couple are about to set up house- 
keeping. The man is earning a fairly good 
salary and has a smali bank account. The 
woman also has worked and laid by a little 
sum. Thus fortified the future promises 
them bright things. Their plan is to takea 
few rooms, furnish them modestly, and by 
industry and thrift gradually to pave the way 
to larger possessions. 

They start out together to buy their plen- 
ishing, fully determined, as they suppose, 
upon the limits of their purchases. But, 
alas! unluckily for them, they come across 
and enter one of those traps of destruction 
called ‘‘Installment Furnishing Houses.” 
Their own desire for beauty and brightness 
begins to encroach upon their predetermined 
plan of economy; the gilded bait of easy 
terms proves too tempting to be resisted ; it 
seems so unreasonable to defer the enjoy- 
ment which can just as well be taken now, 
for they are assured that in the end it will be 
no more expensive to buy after this manner 
than to follow their original design ; they 
hesitate, they yield, and spend three or four 
times more than their combined savings. 

For a while all goes well, and they are very 
happy. It is quite easy to meet the required 
monthly payments, and they congratulate 
themselves upon their wise decision, and with 
growing recklessness keep adding to their 
belongings. The impetus gained by a good 
start carries them safely for quite a distance 
on their dangerous route. But by and by 
they become conscious that things are not 
tunning quite so easily. The friction, almost 
imperceptible at first, grows more and more 
apparent, and presently becomes a heavy 
drag. Time brings new demands upon their 
resources, and their cares are multiplied. It 
is weary pulling now and they become dis- 
couraged. But through all, the exacting in- 
Stallment demand must be punctually met. 
H-Jun. 


T« demoralizing and impoverishing 


The case becomes distressing. The hus- 
band begs for an iucrease of salary only to 
be refused. He tries to borrow, but he has 
been living beyond his means, his friends 
know it, and do not care to trust him. 

At last there comes a day when a van 
stands at the door, and the furnitureso dearly 
and so nearly paid for is carried off for the 
want of a few dollars. All their savings and 
earnings are lost to them forever, and there 
is no restitution. 

One bitterly cold night last winter thre 
was a sharp ring at the bell. On going to 
the door and peering into the darknegs, I 
found what seemed to bea child huddled 
closely at one corner of the step. To my in- 
quiry as to what was wanted there came the 
timid reply, ‘‘Something for my children to 
eat.”” I looked at her in blank amazement. 

‘* Your children !’ I exclaimed, ‘‘you are 
nothing but a child yourself. How many 
have you?” 

‘* Three, and we are starving.’’ 

** How old are they ?”’ 

“‘The oldest four years, the baby ten 
weeks.”’ 

I must frankly acknowledge that I doubted 
her word ; but as I drew her into the light 
there was no mistake regarding the misery 
and hunger that were depicted in her wan 
face. Giving her enough to satisfy their 
wants for the present, I took her address, and 
next day went to seek her. I found her 
story true. They had evidently seen better 
times, but were now miserably poor. Her 
husband had some time before lost his place 
and could not find new work. The neigh- 
bors said he had grown shiftless and did not 
want to findany. Driven to desperation by 
hunger, on the night before, she had resorted, 
for the first time in her life, to begging. A 
few friends helped all through the bitter 
winter to fight starvation from thedoor. She 
was obliged to accept charity, for nearly all 
the little money she was put in the way of 
earning had to go to keep their few remain- 
ing bits of furniture from falling back into 
the hands of the installment men. 

And yet this curse, only secondary, if in- 
deed it is secondary, to the lottery system, is 
allowed to exist, is legalized. 
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NEW HEIGHTS FOR THE C.L. S.C. 


THE month of June brings the members of 
the Class of ’91 to the verge of a great achieve- 
ment. But all achievement has accomplished 
its true aim only when it is made to serve as 
a step from the top of which there may be 
obtained larger views of future work. To be 
done with any thing simply for the sake of 
being done, means not much more than fail- 
ure; tobe done for the sake of strength gained 
to do more, is success. : 

All members looking forward now to the 
near completion of the four years’ course must 
be conscious of a strong impression that the 
wise thing is to resolve not to stop short of 
reading all the Seal Courses. To gain the in- 
spiration which will change this impression 
if it is yet only an impression, to a decision, 
it is only necessary to attend some Assembly 
and take a personal part in the graduating 
exercises of the class. When under the in- 
fluence of such a time there is placed in the 
hand the well-earned diploma, it will be- 
come a joy to commit one’s self fully to the 
yet higher courses of reading marked out. 
And it is only by such commitments that one 
can ever realize in any measure the success 
which he will one day wish, in Shakspere’s 
words, ‘“‘ might be found in the calendar of 
[his] past endeavors.”’ 

The C. L. S. C. members who are not yet 
ready to graduate will find the course of Re- 
quired Readings for the coming year one of 
marked excellence. In addition to its own 
intrinsic merits, it possesses, for Americans, 
the advantage of dealing chiefly with the 
home land. Those who are already enrolled 
in some class and have been devoting them- 
selves to Greece, Rome, England, will feel on 
contemplating it like travelers returning 
from foreign shores ; while those who join the 
new class will be glad to start with the affairs 
of their own land. 

The text-books are especially adapted to 
the requirements in this particular field of 
work. They deal with history, literature, 
sociology, science, and religion ; and the sa- 
lient points in each are brought out not only 
in a true and clear light, but in one that is 
agreeable and interesting as well. Wherever 
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the nature of any topic is such as to tend in 
the least degree to make of ita heavy looking 
piece of literature, there have been deftly pro- 
jected into it veins of attractive questionings 


and alluring suggestions which rob it entirely 


of any thing like a forbidding aspect. To make 
of study a pleasure seems to have been the 
concerted aim of all those engaged in the 
preparation of the work. 

Especially will this be found true of the 
readings to appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
which will constitute at least one-half of the 
course. The best writers in the special lines 
of work have been engaged to prepare the ar- 
ticles. The reader will be led in fancy back 
to the early days of American history, and 
will find himself the companion of his ances- 
tors in their old-time ways ofliving. In this 
imaginary historic character he is then to 
pass from age to age, noting the growth of 
the nation, the developments of political life, 
and the fostering care given to education and 
science. He is tosee as in a great cyclorama 
the most important battle-fields up to the 
time ofthe Civil War, not simply because they 
were great battle-fields, but on account of the 
influence they exerted on the destiny of the 
country. All other lines of reading—and 
they have a wide range and deal with current 
events as well as with those of past times— 
will be handled in as masterly a way as those 
having to do with history. A schedule of 
work so full of promise as is the one now 
awaiting a'l Chautauquans, must meet with 
hearty approbation, and strengthen the de- 
termination to press onward to the very end of 
the undertaking, where all the victory lies. 


TREATIES WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 


Wirs the close of the century there has 
come a new spirit among the nations. All 
civilized nations are becoming more and more 
like ‘‘ plain folks.’’ The ease of communica- 
tion has made it possible for a nation, through 
its representatives, to ‘‘ goa visiting ”’ just 
like individuals. Wesaw this when all the 
South American peoples ran over to take tea 
and spend the evening with our folks at 
home not long ago. International meetings 
of all kinds are becoming common and it is 
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curious to notice that when these meetings 
take place, the visitors representing a foreign 
nation are always warmly welcomed by the 
people of the country where the meeting 
takes place. This is particularly true of 
meetings of representatives from sister re- 
publics like those of South America. Such 
meetings show that there is really ‘‘a brother- 
hood of man.” 

It is said that there is no friendship in 
trade, and that international interests are al- 
ways at swords’ points. The visit of the 
South American peoples seems to prove that 
this is not wholly true for already there is an 
actual business benefit to two of the nations 
present at the late tea party and family coun- 
cil, On the first of the month (April) the 
republic of Brazil admitted certain of our 
products to her ports free and reduced the 
duty on others. We, by proclamation of the 
President, under aclause of the McKinley 
bill, also agreed after the first of January 
next to admit free certain of the products of 
Brazil. In point of time our sister republic 
is clearly more generous than we are, as we 
wait nine months to do as we would be done 
by. Itis not material what goods are to en- 
tereach country free or at reduced duties. 
The point is that the two nations agree, for 
the time, to have a fair deal and to try the 
effect of free and friendly trade. 

We have gone on for some time in the old 
sword-point fashion, fearing each other and 
putting up walls and fences against trade, 
and it has not paid. Tariffs never do pay in 
either moral or business courage—for they 
make a people timid and distrustful. We 
imported from Brazil last year $70,000,000 
worth of her products, but she only bought 
our things to the value of $9,000,000, and we 
had to settle the bill with gold. This iden- 
tical gold went through her hands to pay for 
It is hoped that 
by the new arrangement we shall take even 
more of her products and shall be able to 
pay for them in our own. 

It must be noticed that one reason why we 
have done so little trade with Brazil before is 
the want of cheap and rapid communication. 
Last year only 15 steamships flying our flag 
entered the port of Rio, while 703 British, 
French, German, and Italian steamers an- 
chored there. The new trade that we hope 
to see flow from the new treaty with Brazil 
must and will bring forth better means of 
communication. Already thereare prospects 
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that larger and faster steamships will ply 
between our ports and those of all the South 
American nations. Create facilities for trade, 
and trade appears. A telegraph linecalls out 
messages, and a steamship line calls out its 
own freight. In like manner this friendly 
arrangement with Brazil will create trade, 
and trade means new knowledge of each 
other between peoples, and acquaintance 
creates mutual respect and friendship. 

There is every prospect that this first treaty 
will be followed by others. The sister re- 
publics may all, in time, join hands with us 
in mutual agreements of friendship for trade 
and business. And with increased trade 
come new acquaintances, new discoveries 
of common human interests. Trade makes 
travel easy and travel educates peoples as 
wellasmen. Thenew opening for trade may 
not amount to much till we can compete 
with cheap European ships, yet it is a step 
in advance. It may lead toa drawing to- 
gether of nations and to a wider extension of 
the brotherhood of men. 


WHY SO MANY WOMEN DO NOT 
MARRY. 


A LApy asks us: ‘“‘ Why are there so many 
intelligent and attractive unmarried women 
in this country when there are more men 
than women?’’ She might have put the 
question in another way, and asked us how 
it is possible for so many men to remain sin- 
gle when the number of attractive unmarried 
women about them is so great. 

In whichever form it is put, the answer is. 
difficult, for the subject is full of complexity. 
Never before in the history of this country 
were women so well fitted for marriage as 
they are now,—so engaging, so capable of 
performing the duties of a wife and a mother, 
and so desirable in all respects as compan- 
ions and helpmates for men. Yet marriages 
among people of intelligence, education, and 
refinement are reported as decreasing propor- 
tionately, perhaps more particularly in New 
England. A like, and perhaps an even 
greater, decline in the marriage rate appears 
in England, France, and Germany; and 
various explanations of its causes have been 
suggested by recent writers in our own and 
European reviews. The most striking of 
these was presented in the Westminster Re- 
view of London, and it is that modern refine- 
ment has made both men and women more 
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sensitive and critical in their requirements, 
and has also created in them a stronger spirit 
of self-dependence. The argument is that 
the nicer cultivation of the taste and of the 
critical faculty has extended in our day far 
beyond the social limits within which it was 
confined even a generation ago. The stan- 
dards by which it judges people are higher 
and severer, and accordingly the number of 
satisfactory and complementary mates for 
those who possess it is greatly reduced, since, 
wide as has been the extension of refinement, 
the circle of the cultivated and the delicately 
sensitive still excludes the great mass of so- 
ciety, with whom the finer minds and the 
choicer spirits find little congenial associa- 
tion. Their own intellectual and spiritual 
development also tends to make them self- 
sufficient, and it opens up to them occupa- 
tions and brings to them distractions which 
make compensation for the loss of the sup- 
port and companionship of marriage. In 
proof of this generalization, statistics are ad- 
duced to show that the decline in the mar- 
riage rate is among the more cultivated, and 
not among the humble and simple. 
“ It is undoubtedly true, also, that in our 
day the spread of refinement and of intel- 
lectual cultivation, in this country more 
especially, has been greater among women 
than among men.’ Critical foreign visitors 
generally agree in the opinion that our 
American women are superior to the men in 
those particulars, probably because they have 
more leisure in which to gratify their ambi- 
tion for such improvement.” The vast ma- 
jority of the readers of books are women, not 
merely of fiction, but of all literature which 
cultivates the taste and enlightens the spirit. 
The men, willingly or unwillingly, are en- 
gaged in a fight for material prizes; the 
women are accumulating intellectual and 
spiritual treasures by the reading and the 
thought for which they have greater op- 
portunity, and thus are creating a gulf of 
separation between themselves and the men 
with whom they are brought into asso- 
ciation.~ 

Even if such be the case, it ought not to 
act unfavorably to marriage. * There is some- 
thing that is better than this cultivation, and 
it is manly strength, dignity, and integrity 
of character. It is a safer reliance for a 


woman and a better inheritance for the race.” 


It is not the polish of the gold but itsintrinsic 
quality that gives it value.‘ Cultivation 
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should broaden and enlarge the mind and 
not weaken it with hyper-sensitiveness. It 
should make its possessor all the keener to 
discover genuine worth, and it should ex- 
tend the range of the sympathies. Some 
men have more in them naturally than a 
whole lifetime of cultivation can develop in 
others ; and a good wife, herself refined and 
instructed, will find more to provoke lasting 
affection and command unvarying respect in 
genuineness and solidity than in any luster 
which may be produced by the friction of ar- 
tificial cultivation alone. Companionship 
with herwill also befor her husband a liberal 
education, a spur to improvement, and an in- 
centive to advancement. 

Undoubtedly, the tendency of increasing ’ 
cultivation is to put off marriage untila 
somewhat later period of life. It makes peo- 
ple more thoughtful about taking a step so 
momentous. They want to feel safe that 
they are not sacrificing the future to the 
present and imperiling the happiness of 
others to secure their own gratification. 
They will not take a leap in the dark under 
the impulse of unreasoning sentiment merely, 
but as intelligent and sensible beings will 
wait to look ahead to see where they are go- 
ing to land ; and because they are not fool- 
hardy slaves and victims of passion they are 
all the more deserving of confidence as hus- 
bands and wives. They think of their obli- 
gations and not of their desires wholly. The 
ignorant man may wed the ignorant woman 
without stopping to deliberate ; but people of 
more delicately adjusted natures and tem- 
peraments, of nicer intellectual and spiritual 
requirements, of more complicated social rela- 
tions, and of greater and more exacting de- 
mands must be more cautious. They must 
look at both the practical and the sentimen- 
tal side of matrimony. They must stop to 
consider what such lifelong companionship 
involves. Hence cultivation tends to delay 
marriage. But that alsois not unfortunate— 
if the delay is not toolong. Men and women 
enter matrimony with maturer characters 
and sounder judgment. 

It is true that in the total population of the 
United States the males exceed the females, 
but the difference is comparatively small. 
In 1880 there were 25,518,820 males and 
24,636,963 females, and the difference in favor 
of the males was explained by foreign immi- 
gration, more men than women emigrating, 
asa matter of course. Between the ages of 
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15 and 19 years, however, the time of life 
when girls become marriageable, the women 
were actually more numerous than the men, 
standing 2,535,327 to 2,476,088, the males more 
readily succumbing to the diseases of child- 
hood than the females. A large part of the 
men also are engaged in employments which 
tend to discourage, if not toprevent marriage. 
They are soldiers, sailors, adventurers, trav- 
elers, pioneers, nomads seeking fortune. 
Multitudes, too, have not so far established 
themselves in business or in their professions 
that they are able to support wives. They 
all look forward to marriage, with exceptions 
proportionately few, but the day of their 
happiness may be distant. 

“ Finally, so far as our observation goes, 
women were never before so attractive as 
now, and never before were the inducements 
to matrimony so hard to resist. “Both men 
and women are as quick to fall in love as 
ever, and married life is the aim, the hope, 
the ambition of all the unmated; for the 
bachelors by choice do not deserve to be 
counted as completely developed human 
beings. 


GREAT SOLDIERS IN LITERATURE. 


Famous men of action in modern times 
seldom drop into literature, so Americans 
must always wonder at the books which 
some of our distinguished generals have left 
us. The great trio of Union commanders 
during the Civil War wrote war records which 
must be read as long as the world remains 
interested in the men and the subject. An- 
other prominent soldier, Logan, made politics 
instead of war his subject, and produced a 
book which became at once an authority on 
the topics treated ; and many generals of less 
note have penned valuable histories of cam- 
paigns in which they were engaged. 

Many men with whom literature is a pro- 
fession mix some vexation with the wonder 
which these books inspire in them. They 
cannot deny that Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Logan wrote in admirable style, with 
good sense of proportion, and with firm liter- 
ary grasp of their respective subjects. None 
of these soldier-authors had any assistance 
from the pens of men trained to literature, as 
did some prominent civilians who have ven- 
tured into literature. ‘‘ Where did he get his 
style?” was a frequent question among 
makers of books when Sherman’s ‘ Mem- 
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oirs’’ first appeared, about fifteen years ago. 
The answer finally accepted was that Sher- 
man was a universal genius; this was very 
near the the truth, and, besides, Sherman was 
known to have been alwaysa literary student 
and critic, although he had written nothing 
for print. 

But how about Grant? Except the last 
half of his second volume when pain, sleep- 
lessness, and lack of nourishment made it 
impossible for him to write more than a few 
moments at a time, his work elicited the 
heartiest commendation ; it was dignified, 
modest, direct, comprehensive, graceful, and 
sometimes delicately humorous. No other 
historian of the war has equaled him at the 
difficult task of properly mentioning his 
many lieutenants and their achievements. 
Yet Grant had long been reputed a silent 
man ; his enemies said he never read a book, 
nor even a magazine, and few of his friends 
took pains to remove the impression which 
these statements made. While president he 
had many opportunities to indulge in fine 
writing, had he been so disposed, but he did 
not avail himself ofthem. Yet, in spite of 
all this, many readers enjoyed Grant’s vol- 
umes who had but little interest in the war 
or the writer—enjoyed them for their literary 
style. 

As for Sheridan, some critics were unkind 
enough to laugh with scorn when the report 
came that he was writing a book. It was ad- 
mitted that he was a spendid soldier and good 
fellow, but the last man in the world who 
should think of writing. Yet Sheridan made 
a capital book, and instead of suffering any 
pangs of authorship he heartily enjoyed the 
work and gleefully announced that he never 
would have imagined that writing was so 
ridiculously easy. Logan was better pre- 
pared, apparently, than his predecessors, and 
did creditable work, although his book neces- 
sarily lacked wide popularity because of its 
avowed political bias, 

There is no mystery, however, about the 
sources of the literary ability of our great 
soldiers. It should not be forgotten that the 
West Point Academy, from which Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan graduated, is not 
merely a technical school ; great attention is 
paid there to belles-lettres, and, of course, to 
the English language, its grammar and 
composition. The first requisite of good 
writing, which is to write distinctly and to 
the point, is compulsory in the mass of so- 
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called ‘‘ routine work’’ of which each officer 
of our army must do agreat deal. The piano 
student who for five years has been faithful 
to ‘‘scales”’ and ‘‘exercises’’ with not even 
the ghost ofa tune in them, is thereafter com- 
petent to play any music at sight; in like 
manner the officer who has penned many 
thousands of pages of orders, reports, etc., in 
which accuracy, point, and distinctness are 
absolutely necessary, is quite fit to writeofany 
subject with which he is familiar. This 
brings us to a fact to which, after all else is 
considered, much of the literary success of 
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our great generals is due ;—it is that they 
fully understood their respective subjects. 
The greatness of the general topic of the war 
must of course be conceded, but it is not 
enough of itself to make a book great ; other- 
wise some war histories which might be 
named—histories by civilians who have writ- 
ten able books on other subjects, would not 
now be neglected and forgotten. There isa 
large moral in this for men and women who 
want to write; whether the matter be great 
or small, lack of full knowledge of it cannot 
be atoned for by any degree of literary skill. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald 
will be published every morning for thirty 
days during the Chautauqua Assembly. By 
reading the announcement on page 259 in 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, you will 
learn of its many attractions. THe CHAv- 
TAUQUAN and the Assembly Herald together 
for the ensuing year will be $2.70. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN alone, $2.00. Assembly Her- 
ald alone, $1.00. 


THE extensive tour made by President Har- 
rison through several of the Southern States 
to the Pacific Coast is a wise use of his time. 
The people should see the chief magistrate of 
the nation when practical. A Pullman train 
is a dignified and pleasant way for him to 
travel. Postmaster-general Wanamaker and 
Secretary Rusk of his Cabinet, Mrs. Harri- 
son, and some other members of the Presi- 
dent’s family made up the party. At no 
points on his route was the President more 
cordially received than in the Southern States. 
His reception was enthusiastic all along the 
journey. It has been suggested that the 
trip has a political meaning, but how cana 
President elected by a party, perform any act 
that will not be interpreted by somebody as 
political? We look upon the President of 
the United States visiting the people after 
this fashion as discharging obligations 
he owestothem. It is quite as valuable to 
the country as some messages sent to Con- 
gress ; more so than sitting in Washington 
permitting politicians to monopolize his time 
with their schemes for filling offices. The 
speeches made by the President were numer- 





ous, and without any traces of partisanship, 
replete with apt allusions to local history, use- 
ful lessons on social life and domestic cus- 
toms, devotion to the laws of the country, 
and loyalty to the government; in a word, 
the President ‘has done vastly more by his 
speeches on this trip to promote public order 
and good government, than he could do by 
six months in the White House hearing the 
tales of the politicians from all the states he 
visited. 

THE Hon, William C. Whitney, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is the plaintiff in a suit 
brought by George F. Ormsby, an officer of 
the United States Navy, to recover $50,000 
damages for false arrest and imprisonment. 
Ormsby claims that he was imprisoned at 
Mare Island from January 26 to March 7, 
188g, by order of the Secretary without cause 
or authority. The path leading out of public 
office is liable to be as thorny as the one lead- 
ing intoit. A faithful public officer is obliged 
at times to enforce the law against subordin- 
ates ; then the subordinate turns and arrests 
his superior officer, but when this is done af- 
ter a man's term of office expires and he is 
engaged in other pursuits, it becomes a sort 
of persecution. Surely public office presents 
an increasing list of penalties. 

THERE is a growing tendency among cer- 
tain classes of people to ask for government 
aid in conducting certain business enterprises. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams replied to an invi- 
tation to be present at the Western Commer- 
cial Congress with these wholesome words : 
What our country needs most of all, in my 

















judgment, isin matters legislative to be severely 
let alone, and that the industrious and thrifty 
people thereof be permitted to work out their 
and itssalvation in their own way. If so left, 
they will work out that salvation a great deal 
quicker and a great deal more satisfactorily than 
they will ever succeed in doing while the gov- 
ernment incessantly encumbers them with its 
well-meant but most ill-advised assistance. 
Shall the people of a town or city offer in- 
ducements to manufacturers, in the form of 
money, land, or exemption from taxation for 
a series of years, if they will move into their 
midst? That may and may not be wise 
policy ; but government aid to corporations 
or private business enterprises is of doubtful 
expediency. 

THE State Department has recently been 
the center of discussion for several exciting 
international questions. The Bering Sea 
controversy, the reciprocity plan, and the 
Italian imbroglio, have given Secretary 
Blaine splendid opportunities to show his 
qualities in diplomatic statesmanship in 
treating with England, Italy, and South 
Americancountries. Atthis writing all three 
questions remain unsettled, though Mr. 
Blaine seems to be sustained in the positions 
he has taken by the press of his own party 
and indeed by the American press in general. 
On all such subjects American doctrine is 
plain, anda prudent officer of the govern- 
ment is not likely to make a serious blunder, 
particularly when public sentiment finds a 
voice every day ih the public prints. 


SENATOR EpmuNDs of Vermont and Sena- 
tor John H. Reagan of Texas have resigned 
their seats in the United States Senate. Mr. 
Edmunds retires to private life, after serving 
twenty-five years in the Senate, and at a time 
when there are two years of his term yet to 
tun. He has been a statesman of high rank, 
differed radically with some of the chief men 
in his party, and at the same time wielded 
great influence in shaping national legisla- 
tion during the past twenty-five years. Mr. 
Reagan was Postmaster-general of the South- 
ern Confederacy, and was serving his first 
term as Senator, and had not reached the 
same prominence in the Senate that he had 
won in the Lower House of Congress where 
he had served six successive terms. He be- 
comes chairman of the Railway Commission 
of Texas. Asthe country grows richer and 
great business ventures prove successful, men 
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ofeminent abilities are offered flattering in- 
ducements to serve corporations and private 
interests, the government is likely to suffer 
aloss in the withdrawal of her great states- 
man from the public service to accept more 
lucrative positions in new fields. Franklin 
‘Pierce resigned a seat in the Senate to be- 
come a preacher of the Gospel but he was 
made President of the United States ; Henry 
Clay resigned his place in the Senate on the 
plea that public office had lost its attractions 
for him, but two years later he became a can- 
didate for president and was defeated. Sena- 
tors Edmunds and Reagan have evidently re- 
tired from the Senate for reasons which lead 
them to new labors in their respective states. 


THE New York Tribune, the first copy of 
which was issued April 10, 1841, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its existence 
in the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. Horace Greeley’s name became 
a tower of strength not as a member of 
Congress or a candidate for president of the 
United States, but as editor of 7he Tribune, 
a position which was not created by some- 
body else, but a place he made by his own 
genius, which he defined as ‘‘ hard work.” 
He was a great politician, and a good 
organizer, a man of fertile brain, remark- 
able talents, and great courage. A sagacious 
man in journalism and political affairs, he 
devoted his life to one line of things and 
established the work of his hands, which con- 
tinues among us as one of the institutions of 
the country. Zhe Tribune is a clean, high- 
toned, ably edited daily newspaper, and it is 
worthy of all the encomiums bestowed upon 
it at the recent anniversary by the speakers,— 
Charles A. Dana, Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Hoar, Clarence Stedman and George William 
Curtis. 

FREE trade and protection have not formed 
a very large part of the discussion on reci- 
procity to which we have been treated in the 
public prints, till the recent question was 
raised, ‘‘ Why is reciprocity moving south- 
ward only?” ‘‘The best markets for farm 
products are not to be found among agri- 
cultural, but among manufacturing, min- 
ing, and mercantile communities.” It is 
claimed that if reciprocity with South Amer- 
ica would open a market for $5,000,000 more 
of farm products that similar results, follow- 
ing from reciprocity with Europe, would in- 
crease our exports of farm products by $300,- 
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000,000, Canada takes from us more than 
$15,000,000 worth of breadstuffs and provis- 
ions annually, while the southern countries 
take less than $10,000,00. It is possible 
that out of the agitation now going on, 
reciprocity will open doors north and south, 
east and west, for the produce of our Ameri- 
can farms, 


THE new commonwealth of Australia was 
organized amid great enthusiasm by the 
Federation Convention which met in the city 
of Sydney in New South Wales, April 9, 
1891. The commonwealth is composed of 
six colonies: South Australia, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. The area of country is 3,000,- 
ooo square miles, with a coast line of 8,000 
miles and a population of 4,000,000 souls. 
There is an unbroken line of railroad for 
2,600 miles from South Australia to Queens- 
land, erected at a cost of $486,000,000. The 
chief export is wool, the American duty on 
which exceeds 100 percent. This new com- 
monwealth is up to the most advanced ideas 
of civilization in the world, in literature and 

art, churches and schools, and all the modern 
appointments of a flourishing nation. 


FIELD-MARSHAL von Moltke died recently 
in his ninetieth year. He played a promi- 
nent part as a staff officer and general in the 
armies of Prussia and Germany. ‘‘ March 
apart, fight together,’’ has been the popular 
expression of Moltke’s strategy. The bom- 
bardment and capture of Paris was his last 
victory. When the troops returned to Berlin 
an adjutant-general of Emperor William 
rode up to Moltke and handed him his ap- 
pointment to be General Field-marshal. For 
seventeen years he served as Field-marshal, 
then early on an August morning he sent 
this message to his young sovereign, ‘‘I have 
become too old, your Majesty, to mounta 
horse,” and requested his retirement. The 
great work of his life was done after he 
reached the age of sixty-six. His great mil- 
itary victories were won in his seventy-first 
year. His death removes the greatest gen- 
eralin the German Empire. Soon after he 
passed away Bismarck was elected to the 
Reichstag by a ballot in the Geestemiinde 
district ; the returns from 55 polling places 
give the following figures: Bismarck 6,678, 
Schmelfeld 4,718. This was the second bal- 
lot cast, but it puts the iron man tothe front 
again in German politics. 


By the recent death of Dr. de Pregsensé, 
French Protestants have lost one of their 
ablest advocates and boldest defenders. 
His whole life was a plea for the largest 
liberty. As pastor of the Taitbout Church, 
Paris, he defended the rights of all Free 
Churches, and pleaded in favor of entire sepa- 
ration of church and state. As a member 
of the French Senate, he contended in all 
national questions on the side of liberty of 
conscience. As an author his numerous 
books and articles on various subjects, rang 
always to the same key-note. As a philan- 
thropist his aim was to remove the galling 
restrictions which narrow down the lives of 
the poor. In his notable warfare against the 
circulation of vicious literature he took the 
ground that he was simply trying to restrain 
the hands of those who sought to bind the 
people with the basest chains of depravity. 


THE old Roman philosophers would doubt- 
less have recognized in misfortunes such as 
those to which Dr. Talmage and his people 
have been subjected in the repeated destruc- 
tion of their church edifice, ‘‘ the protractive 
trials of great Jove to find persistive con- 
stancy in men.”” And certainly no group of 
people have ever shown themselves possessed 
of a more dauntless spirit. The first large 
church built by them was burned in 1872; 
and the larger one which replaced it, met the 
same fate in 1889. But the third and largest 
of all was dedicated on the 26th of last April. 
This new Brooklyn Tabernacle occupies an 
entire block and has a seating capacity of 
five thousand. The Sunday-school room at- 
tached will hold half as many more. The 
material of which the building is constructed 
is red mottled brick, and the trimmings are 
of red sandstone. The style is medizval 
Gothic, with a great corner tower rising to 
the height of one hundred and sixty feet. 


THE Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks of Boston 
was elected Bishop for Massachusetts by the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention on April 
30. The vote of the clergy was, whole num- 
ber, 154; mecessary to choice, 78. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D.,92; Henry Y. Satterlee, 58 ; 
A. C. A. Hall, 3; Geo. S. Converse, 1. Vote 
of lay delegates: number of parishes, 109 ; 
necessary for a choice, 55. Phillips Brooks, 
55; Henry Y. Satterlee, 32 ; Edward Abbott, 
1; divided, 5. This election marks the rapid 
growth of a liberal spirit in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Brooks is one of 
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the most distinguished preachers in Amer- 

ica—he is a broad churchman and a reformer 

whose individuality has lifted him above the 

conventionalities of his church. He has a 

strong following which asserted itself by 

placing him in the episcopacy. The office 
of bishop will not be likely to increase his 
influenceas a preacher. Instead of his preach- 
ing toan immense congregation in Trinity 
Church, Boston, and operating from this 
center where he has made himself felt for 
good in a hundred ways, his relation is 
severed ; he will have no church or congrega- 
tion of his own through which to work ; he 
will travel here and there preaching to small 
congregations and scattering his fire. We 
shall study Bishop Phillips Brooks in the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts carefully as compared 
with the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, rector of 
Trinity Church. May it not be possible 
when we think of doing good to men, that 
he has left the greater for the lesser throne of 
power? 


Our readers will remember an article on 
“Tremont Temple—A Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton,’ which appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
in October of the preceding volume. It was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Emory J. Haynes, 
the pastor at that time. It appears that Dr. 
Haynes several years ago entered the Metho- 
dist ministry, where he had marked success 
as a preacher and pastor. After atime his 
views of baptism changed, and he could not 
serve at Methodist altars witha good con- 
science; then he resigned his place among the 
Methodists and went to the Baptist Church, 
was immersed and served with distinction 
in Tremont Temple, as the successor to 
such men, as Drs. Fulton, Lorimer, and 
others ; finally he became unsettled in his 
views and turned back to the Methodist fold, 
and in March last he asked to be received into 
the New England Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The preachers ap- 
pointed a committee who recommended that 
Dr. Haynes be elected a member of that body 
and it was done. When ministers can go 
back and forth among the churches after this 
fashion with good cheer, the churches are be- 
coming one in faith. 


WE notice an attempt in the press to de- 
cide who are our greatest preachers. Henry 
Ward Beecher and Bishop Simpson ranked 
as the foremost pulpit orators of their time, 
but the anti-slavery movement and the Civil 
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War gave them their best opportunity to be 
heard and known outside of their ecclesias- 

tical organizations. In the absence of a great 
reform, in times of peace, nearly every preach- 

er’s reputation is confined to his own people; 

no swelling move of reform or popular up- 
rising in a common cause to-day makes a 
preacher known in all the land. Frederic 
Robertson was one of the greatest sermonizers 
of the age, and that means preacher—because 
through the press he now preaches to tens of 
thousands—yet he was not known outside of 
his own parish till he was dead and his ser- 
mons were put into print. Some of the great- 
est and most powerful preachers in the United 
States are in the pulpits of small churches 
in rural districts, unseen and unknown ex- 
cept by the people of their own communities. 


THE prizes offered by the American Econom- 
ic Association for the best essays on the 
subject of women wage-earners were awarded 
in April. There were about thirty compet- 
itors. The first prize of $300 was given to 
Miss Clare de Graffenried, of Washington, 
D. C. The essay written by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, of New York, received the second 
prize of $200. Miss de Graffenried is a de- 
scendant of Baron de Graffenried, one of the 
eminent companions of General Oglethorpe, 
who planted a colony in Georgia. She was 
appointed in 1886 to the position in the United 
States Department of Labor which she at 
present holds. In this impression of this 
magazine is an article on ‘‘ Women in the 
London County Council’’ from the pen of Miss 
de Graffenried, which shows that she is active 
in the cause of woman’sadvancement. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell is a native of Lockport, 
N. Y., and now resides in Orange, New Jersey. 
Her article in 7he Woman's Council Table 
in this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is on her 
specialty, where her sympathies are most ac- 
tive: ‘‘ A Voice from the Silent Side,’’ an ar- 
ticle in the interests of working-girls. 


In a recent issue of Edward Bellamy’s 
Nationalist Weekly this head-line appeared : 
“Forms of crime, fatality, and suffering, 
which the adoption of Nationalism would 
render impossible.”” Under this sweeping 
title no less than twelve news items were 
placed, among which was the following: 
“Robbers broke into the house of Mr. Rich- 
ards at Porter’s Bridge, near Colora, Mary- 
land, last week. Mr.and Mrs. Richards were 
aroused by the noise. The robbers shot Mrs, 
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Richards dead, and having filled Mr. Rich- 
ards with bullets, beat him to death with a 
poker.’’ It may be reasonably inferred from 
the above that conjecture is the means by 
which the conclusion is reached in the Na- 
tionalist syllogism. It would seem that the 
Bellamy school has provided for a violation of 
God’s commandments to its own satisfaction 
by the construction of a scheme in which the 
Christian religion holds only a minor place. 


Ir is estimated that there were, on May 1, 
nearly 200,000 miners involved in the strikes 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and other coal-pro- 
ducing states. The demands of the strikers 
were about equally divided between those 
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asking for a reduction of the working day to 
eight hours and those praying for a re. 
adjustment of wages, either to providea reduc- 
tion or to get an increase. The matter of 
competition is important in the consideration 
of the wage system and, indeed, in so far as 
the length of the working hour is concerned, 
it being said by an operator of northern 
Illinois that in order to do business profita- 
bly, they must reduce their rate of wages per 
ton for coal passed over a one and one-fourth 
inch screen, from $.625 to $.50, the rate paid 
by operators in southern Illinois. The de- 
struction of property seems to have been con- 
fined to a narrow limit and it is to be hoped 
that no serious complications will arise. 


c. L. S. C. COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1891-1892. 


fork the members of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle we give a gen- 
eral outline of the work for the coming year : 


The books to be used by Chautauqua stu- 
dents are, ‘‘Main Facts of American His- 
tory’’ (illustrated), by D. H. Montgomery ; 
‘The Story of the Constitution,” by Francis 
N. Thorpe; ‘‘Initial Studies in American 
Letters,’’ by Prof. H. A. Beers; ‘‘ The Social 
Institutions of America,”” by James Bryce; 
‘*German Course in English,’ by Prof. W. 
C. Wilkinson ; ‘‘ Two Old Faiths—Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism.’’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN will publish particu- 
larly interesting papers on American His- 
tory, the salient features of which will bea 
series of papers on the Battles for American 
Liberty ; picturesque descriptions on Colonial 
Life, describing houses, amusements, dress, 
manners ; papers on the Town Meeting, the 
Shire System, Grants made by the King, 
Trading Companies, early Presidents of the 
United States, States made out of Colonies 
and States made out of Territories, Land 
Tenure in America; Anti-slavery and the 
North in the War, Slavery and the Southern 
Confederacy, and other papers making as 
complete a historical study as possible. 

There will be short, pleasantly written, 
practical papers on Physiology, Physical 
Culture, and Botany. 

For scientific research in the United States 
several million dollars are annually appro- 
priated, and many men engaged in this work, 


and to show what is being done in this line, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN will have a series of five 
finely written articles, popular in style, by 
Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


During the coming year there will appear 
studies of the History of Political Parties in 
America; the Growth and Distribution of 
Population of the United States ; the Finan- 
cial System of the United States ; Our Edu- 
cational System; American Morals; the 
Organization and Personnel of the Patent 
Office; papers especially valuable will be 
presented on Science, the Handmaid of Agri- 
culture; Scientific Use of Food; Adultera- 
tions of Food ; Animal Industry. 

All the readers of the magazine will be 
pleased to know that Bishop Vincent will con- 
tinue to select for them the Sunday Readings. 

For post-graduates there will be as fine a 
line of study as heretofore. English Litera- 
ture is the special subject: (1) Fiction, the 
General Theory, Realism and Idealism in 
Fiction, the First Novels in English, 
Modern Tendencies ; (2) English Poetry from 
Cowper to Keats, the Classical and Romantic 
Movements in English Poetry, Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, etc. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN is justly proud to be 
able to present to its readers such a com- 
plete course of study, and it promises them 
a large number of discriminating, thought- 
ful, and polished writers on the subjects in 
the course. 














c. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JUNE. 


First Week (ending June 8). 4. Biographical Sketch—Subject: Amiel. 


‘* Walks and Talks,” chapters XL.-XLIII. 5. Paper—The song writer Beranger. 
“Classic French Course in English,” chap- eurep Wanx 
ters XVI.-XVII. € . 
A REVIEW OF “‘ WALKS AND TALKS.” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Intellectual Development of the En- 
glish People.’’ 
“Life in Modern England.’’ 
Sunday Reading for June 7. 


I. The difficult names in geology will make 
the following game interesting. Select words 
from the text-book, write them on slips of paper, 
and plece them ona table so that the writing 
cannot be read. The starter of the game draws 


Second week (ending June 15). 
“Walks and Talks,” chapters XLIv.- 3 random one of the papers, and pronounces 
XLVII. the word to the player seated next to him, who 
“Classic French Course in English,” chap- is to spell it and give some fact called to mind by 
ters XVIIL-XXI. the word. If the spelling and the fact are correct 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: the one who answers takes the paper, draws an- 
“Practical Talks on Writing English.” other, and prepounds it tothe one seated next 
‘‘Hungary’s Progress and Position.” him ; but if he maraeee, the questioner takes the 
Sunday Reading for June 14. paper and places it by itself, The one holding 

; . the largest number of slips is the winner. 

Third week (ending June 22). 9, Her the peincinds wack. of thoqnaing ewe 


Bonet = opal ny ts Sa cee areview, which can be conducted in various 
assic French Course in Angiish, CiaPp- ways; for instance, each member may give a 


an XXIL-XXMUL ‘ talk or a short paper on something in this sub- 
“ae orate Bes ject which has particularly engaged his atten- 
a Irishman at Home. . tion ; he may illustrate it by charts, views, or 
England a of the Sea. original drawings; or the leader may prepare a 
Sunday Reading for J mutes series of questions on the entire book and hold 
Fourth week (ending June 30). all the class responsible for the answers. 
“Walks and Talks,” chapters LII.-LIV. 3. Round-Table—Experience Meeting : What 
“Classic French Course in English,” chap- | have gained from the study of Geology. 
ters XXIV.-XXV. peuene wasn. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: : 
“Studies in pal ” Do you remember the salons which are still regarded 
seen E s ‘with so much veneration, where people of merit and 
Sunday Reading for June 28. quality assembled who composed a select court, numerous 


without confusion, modest without constraint, learned 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE without pride, polished without affectation ?—Fléchier. 
WORK. Give this evening to the study of the French 
FIRST WEEK. Salons: the leaders of the salons, their wit, 
Table-Talk—Is the ‘Aristocratic Life’? in beauty, attainments, and influence ; the Aabitués 
England as exclusive now as formerly? of the salons, their discussions and amuse- 
2. Paper—The Influence of the Second Re- ments. 
ligious Movement in England. + 
3. Lecture—How the Coal Beds were Formed. a etnies ns 
a Whoso cannot taste Victor Hugo is shut out from oneof 
4. Voltaire as a man, as a writer, asa ‘‘liberal- 4. ¢,1iest and most intense of liter. ery plenswses.—The 
izer of thought”’ (talks or short papers). Critic. 
5. Book-Talk—‘ Paul and Virginia.” After a sketch of Hugo’s life it would make 
SECOND WEEK. an excellent program to devote the rest of the 
1. Reporters’ Items—lInteresting Public Events. evening to his works. A fine paper could be 
2. The members of the class should bring all made on ‘‘Apothegms from Hugo’s Works.” 
the metonymies they have used or read in Have as many character sketches as possible. 
the last week and subject them to analysis. The ‘‘Good Bishop,’’ Jean Valjean, Cosette, 
3. Essay—Subject: New Words. etc., would be wonderfully interesting subjects. 










c. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR JUNE. 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD.” 

P. 236. ‘‘Elasmobranchs’”’ [e-las’mo-branks]. 
‘*Placoderms’’ [plak’o-derms]. ‘‘Cestracion”’ 
[ses-tra’si-on ]. 

P. 237. ‘‘Po-lyg’o-nal.” Shaped like a pol’y- 
gon, having many sides and angles. Greek, 
polus, many, and gonia, angle. 

“‘Siit/fires,”” The seams or joints which unite 
the bones of the skull. In surgery the name is 
applied to the uniting of the parts of a wound 
by sewing. Itis derived from the Latin word 
suereé, to sew. 

“*Stellate.”” Resembling a star. 

P, 238. ‘‘Trit’u-rat-ed.’’ Latin, ¢riturare, to 
thrash, which is formed from /erere, to rub, 
to rub te pieces. Pulverized, ground, or worn 
to powder. 

P. 240. “‘Mé/nés.” An ancient Egyptian 
king; the founder of the first dynasty. Author- 
ities vary as to the time of his reign, some plac- 
ing it in the fourth, others in the fifth, and still 
others in the sixth century B. C. 

‘‘Anachronism’”’ [an-ak’ro-nism]. An error 
in respect to dates; the misplacing of persons 
or events in time. ‘Thus Shakspere makes 
Hector quote Aristotle who lived many centuries 
after the assumed date of Hector.’ See 
“Troilus and Cressida,” Act II., Scene 2. The 
word is in almost the exact form of the Greek 
word of the same meaning, and that is com- 
pounded of ana, against, and chronos, time. 

P. 241. ‘‘Sigillaria”’ [sij-il-1a/ri-a]. 

+ P. 247. “ Archegosaurus”’ [ar-ke-go-sau/rus]. 

“‘Sa’crum.”’ The bone which forms the pos- 
terior part of the pelvis. 

P. 251. ‘“‘Ichthyosaur.” The first syllable is 
pronounced ik. 

P. 254. ‘‘Pentadactyl’” [pen-ta-dak’til]. 
Having five fingers or toes. Greek pente, five, 
and dactulos, finger or toe. 

P. 258. ‘‘ Concavo-convex.’”? Concave on one 
side and convex on the other. Any thing which 
is concave is hollow and curved or rounded, 
like the inner side of a watch crystal; convex 
means rounded out to a spherical form, like the 
outer side of a watch crystal.—‘‘ Bi-concave,”’ 
concave on both sides. 

P. 259. ‘‘Vesicular” [ve-sik’u-lar]. Latin 
vesicula, diminutive of vesica, bladder. Full of 
little bladders or glands or cells. 


“TIchthyc”’ [ik’thik]. Fishlike; the Greek 
word for fish being zchthus. 

“Branchial” [brank/i-al]. Pertaining to 
branchiz or gills, the breathing organs of fishes, 

“Occipital” [ok-sip’i-tal]. Belonging to the 
occiput, or the back part of the head, or skull.— 
“‘Condyls.’”? Protuberances rounded on one 
side and flat on the other; such as are found 
especially in the hinge joints of the skeleton. 

“Septum.”’ See note on septa on page 244 of 
the May issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

“‘Orbits.’? In anatomy the word is restricted 
to the cavities in which the eyes are placed. 

‘‘Ventricle.”’ A small cavity. 

P. 260. “‘Thd/rax.’”? ‘‘The portion of the 
trunk between the neck and abdomen; the 
cavity of which, bounded by the spinal column, 
the ribs with their cartilages, the sternum 
[breast bone], and below, by the diaphragm, is 
occupied mainly by the lungs and heart; the 
chest.”” The diaphragm is the muscle or mem- 
brane separating the chest from the abdomen. 

“Tarsus.” That part of the foot to which 
the leg is articulated. 

“‘Coracoid” [kor’a-koid]. A small bone 
firmly articulated to the scapula [shoulder 
blade] on one side and to the sternum on the 
other. It gives attachment to certain muscles 
used in flying. It took its name from the Greek 
word for crow, korax, and eidos, form or re- 
semblance, from its slight similarity to a crow’s 
beak. 

P. 261. ‘‘ Met-a-car’pals.’? Theseparate bones 
of the metacarpus, which is the second seg- 
ment of the terminal division of the fore limb of 
a vertebrate. ‘‘In man the metacarpus corre- 
sponds to the part of the hand between the wrist 
and the fingers.” Greek, meta, beyond, and 
karpos, wrist. 

“Dor’sal.” Pertaining to the back; Latin, 
dorsum, back.—‘‘Spinous processes,”? Sharp, 
spine-like protuberances.—‘“‘ Uncinate”’ [iin/si- 
nate]. Hooked at the end. Latin, uncus,a 
hook. 

“Mongrel.” From the Anglo-Saxon word 
mengan, to mix. Of a mixed breed, hybrid. 

P. 262. ‘‘Bi’ped-al.”” Having two feet.— 
“Phalanges’”’ [pha-lan’jes]. The separate 
bones which are contained in the finger or toe. 
—‘Ischiac”? [is’ki-ak]—ischial or ischiatic. 
Pertaining to the hip; derived from the Greek 
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word for hip-joint.—‘‘Post-pubic.” A name 
given toapartof the bones of the pelvis.— 
‘“ As-trag’a-lus.”” The ankle bone.—‘‘ Man/di- 
bles.” The lower jaws ; in birds applied to both 
jaws.—‘ Pre-max’il-la-ries.’” The front part of 
the maxillary, or the jaw-bones. Theupperjaw 
alone is commonly designated as the maxilla. 

P. 263. ‘‘MO/lars.”” The large grinding 
teeth, back of the eye-teeth.—‘‘ Ul/na.’’ The 
larger of the two bones in the lower part of 
the arm or fore leg, the smaller being the ‘‘ra/- 
dius.’’—‘‘ Fib/u-la.”” The outer and smaller 
bone of the lower part of the leg ; the larger be- 
ing the “‘tib’i-a.” 

P. 272. ‘‘I-so-therm/al.”” Greek isos, equal 
and ¢herme, heat. This is a fine example of a 
comprehensive word, one which says singly 
what else would take many words to express. 
It is quite a modern invention. Isothermal 
lines, or isotherms, are imaginary lines passing 
over the earth’s surface through all places hav- 
ing the same temperature. These lines differ 
widely from the parallels of latitude. The line, 
for instance, marking the mean annual temper- 
ature of 59° F. passes along latitude 42° in 
Europe, but descends to 35° in America. 

“ Névé.’”? Recall definition given on page 22 
of the text-book. 

P. 273. ‘‘Con-sen-ta/ne-ous.”’ 
with, agreeable or accordant to. 
P. 284. ‘‘ Pa-le-o-lith’-ic.”’ 
ancient, /ithos, stone.—‘“‘ Ne-o-lith’ic.”’ 

neos, new. 

P. 285. ‘‘ Proboscidians’’ [pro-bo-sid’i-ans]. 
A name given to an order of mammals having a 
long proboscis or trunk; it includes elephants, 
mammoths, and mastodons. 

“‘ Con-tem-po-ra-né/i-ty.”’ 
temporaneous, living at the same time. 
tempus, time, con, together. 

P. 286, ‘‘Par-a-pher-na/li-a.”” Greek, para, 
beside, beyond, and pherein, to bring. The 
Greek compound was applied to the things 
which a bride brought, over and above her 
dower. Hence ornaments. 

“Mongoloids.’? Same as the Mongolians, 
the race which includes the Chinese, Turks, 
Tartars, Esquimaux, etc. 

P. 287. ‘‘Pre-ad’am-ites.”” For further ref- 
erence to this book see page 322 o0f the text- 
book. 

“ Eth-nog’ra-phy.” 
and graphein, to write. 


Consistent 


Greek, palaios, 
Greek, 


State of being con- 
Latin 


Greek, ethnos, nation, 
That branch of knowl- 
edge which treats of the different races of men. 


P. 296. ‘‘Vas/’cu-lar.”? Latin, vasculum, a 
small vessel, diminutive from vas, a vessel. The 
vascular system includes the arteries, veins, 
lacteals, etc. 
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P. 301. “ Potentiality” [po-ten-shi-al/i-ty]. 
Possibility, not actuality; the state of being ca- 
pable to develop into actual existence. A Latin 
derivation, from potis, able, powerful, and esse, 
to be. 

‘‘Pec’to-ral.”? Pertaining to the breast, the 
Latin word for breast being pectus. 

“Carpal.’”’ Belonging tothe carpus, the wrist. 
The carpal bones are the eight small bones 
which form the wrist. 7 

P. 304. ‘“‘Trog’-lo-dytes.” Cave dwellers. 
Greek, ¢rogole, cavern, and duein, to enter. 

P. 307. “Lésion.” Latin, /esio, from /e- 
dere, to hurt. A hurt, an injury. 

P. 310. ‘‘Syn-o’vi-al.’”? Pertaining to the 
synovia, which is the name of the clear fluid 
secreted within a membranous sac, for the pur- 
pose of lubricating the joints. Greek, sum, with, 
Latin, ovum, egg. 

P. 313. ‘‘Ra/di-t vec-to’rés”’ Plural of ra- 
dius vector, a Watin expression meaning a 
radius bearer. It isthe mathematical term ap- 
plied toa straight line which ‘‘connects any 
point, as of a curve, to a fixed point or pole 
round which it revolves.. . . In astronomy it 
is an ideal straight line joining the center of 
an attracting body with that of a body revolv- 
ing round it, as a line joining the sun and a 
planet.” 

“*Sir’i-us,”’ 
‘*Bo-6’tés.”” 


“ Al-deb’a-ran.”  ‘‘ Po-lir’is.” 
- Ca-pel’la.”’ 

P. 314. ‘‘Cat-a-clysm.”? A Greek derivation 
meaning a deluge. It is composed of ada, 
down, and &/uzein, to wash or dash over. 

P. 316. ‘‘Psychical” [si’kik-al]. Relating 
to the soul. The word describes ‘‘the human 
soul in its relation to sense, appetite, and the 
outer visible world as distinguished from spir- 
itual or rational faculties which have to do with 
the supersensible world.” 


*“CLASSIC FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 204. ‘‘Apples of Sodom.” A fruit said to 
grow on the shores of the Dead Sea, which re- 
sembles the orange in size and color, but is found 
to be full of ashes or dust. It explodes when 
lightly touched, like a puff-ball. Byron in 
“Childe Harold ’’ makes the following allusion : 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste. 

P. 205. ‘“‘En-c0/mi-ums.’’ Formal praises, 
laudations. The root of the word is found in 
the Greek, omos, revelry, banquet; from 
which come also the words, comedy, comic. 
In the revels of antiquity, the victor in the games 
was led home in procession with music and 
dancing and high praises, hence ez, in, komos, 
revelry, came to be used for praises. In later 
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antiquity, Comus was the name of the god of 
festive mirth. 

“Opera.” Latin, opus, work ; Italian, opera, 
work, composition, especially in music. A mu- 
sical drama ; the house in which the drama is 
given. 

P. 207. ‘Chimerical’’ [ki-mér’ik-al]. Fan- 
tastic, wild, imaginary. The word is another 
monument erected in the English language to 
mythical antiquity. The Chimera was “a fire- 
breathing monster, the fore part of whose body 
was that ofa lion, the hind part that ofa dragon, 
and the middle that of a goat. She made great 
havoc in Lycia and the surrounding countries, 
and was at length killed by Bellerophon, a Gre- 
cian hero, who, mounting Pegasus, the winged 
horse of the Muses, soared into the air and at- 
tacked the monster from above. The origin of 
this monster must probably be sought for in the 
volcano of the name of Chimera in Lycia.” 

P. 210. “Ecrasez ’ Infime” [a-kra-sa ling- 
fam ].—“Ecrasons”’ [4-kra-song]. 

P. 211. “Jean Calas”? [zhong k4-la]. 

P. 212. ‘Coup de thédtre’’ [koo-dé ta-d-tr]. 
French for ‘‘a theatrical effect.” 

P. 215. ‘‘ Agesilaus” fa-jes-i-la’us]. ‘‘ A-ris- 
ti’dés.”” 

P. 217. Saunter.’”” This word obtained its 
meaning when it was the fashion to goon pil- 
grimages tothe Holy Land. “In French the 
Holy Land is called Saint Terre [the pronouncia- 
tion of which is much like the word saunter], 
and a man who was roaming aimlessly about 
and did not wish to confess that he really had 
nothing in view was accustomed to say that he 
was making a pilgrimage, that he was sauntering 
toward Saint Terre or roaming toward Rome.”’— 
Gilman’ s “ Short Stories from the Dictionary.’’ 

P. 218. ‘‘Catechumens”’ [kat-e-kii/mens]. 
Derived from a Greek word meaning to instruct. 
The word is applied to those receiving rudimen- 
tary instruction in the doctrines of Christianity. 

P. 220. ‘‘ Petit” [pa-té]. 

P. 221. ‘“‘ Pieces de six blancs” [pé-dse de sé 
blank]. Small coins. 

P. 227. ‘‘Sophroniscus’’ [sof-ro-nis’kus]. 

P. 228. ‘“‘Bucolic” [bi-kol’ik]. Greek, du- 
kolos, a herdsman, Relating to rural affairs, 
rustic, pastoral, . 

P. 229. ‘“‘Eu-phe-mis’tic-al-ly.” Greek, eu, 
well, hami, I speak. In a softened manner. 
Euphemism is a figure of speech in which a 
delicate word or expression is used for a harsh 
or indelicate one. 

P. 235. ‘‘Cenotaph”’ [sen’o-taph]. 
kenos, empty, taphos, tomb. 
P. 237. ‘‘Stan/is-las.” 
P. 238. ‘“‘ At-lan’te-an.”’ 


Greek, 


Atlas-like. Atlas 
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was a mythological character, one of the Titans, 
a race of giants. When Jupiter in a war against. 
these Titans, who were seeking to gain for them- 
selves the highest power, had conquered them, 
he compelled Atlas to bear up the pillars of 
heaven on his head and hands. 

P. 242. ‘“‘Sieyés”’ [sé-yace]. 

P. 245. ‘‘Sar-don/ic.’’? Derisive, ironic. Sev- 
eral curious legends are connected with this 
word. Oneis, ‘The Herba Sardonia (a plant 
growing in the island of Sardinia) is so acrid 
that it produces a convulsive movement of the 
nerves of the face, resembling a painful grin.” 
A stronger description of the effect of this plant 
says that it threw the eater into violent convul- 
sions, which often proved fatal ; and during these 
the face was so distorted as literally to give the 
sufferer the appearance of dying from laughter. 
Another account of the Sardinian laugh explains 
it as follows : ‘‘ Laughing on the wrong side of 
one’s mouth. The Zdinburgh Review for July, 
1849 says, ‘The ancient Sardinians used to get 
rid of their old relations by throwing them into 
deep pits and the sufferers were expected to feel 
delighted at this attention to their well-being.’” 

P. 248. ‘‘ Mountain of Light.” The Koh-i- 
noor, the famous diamond in possession of Queen 
Victoria. 

P. 249. ‘“‘Syn’chro-nism.’’ The opposite of 
anachronism. The concurrence of two or more 
events in time. © 

P. 251. “René” [ra-na]. 

P. 255. ‘“‘Syl-lo-gis’tic’’ [the g is soft like j]. 
“Ofthe form of reasoning by syllogisms. A 
syllogism is the regular logical form of every 
argument, consisting of three propositions, of 
which the first two are called premises, and the 
last the conclusion. The conclusion necessa- 
rily follows from the premises.’’ The extract 
given is composed of two syllogisms, the one 
depending in a measure on the other; in each 
the statement containing the word ‘‘ therefore”’ 
isthe conclusion, and the two preceding state- 
ments are the premises, 

P. 255. ‘‘ Po-lem/‘ic.’”’ A controversy, a con- 
troversial argument. It is derived from the 
Greek word for war, polemos. 

P. 264. ‘‘Girondists’’ [ji-rond/ists]. Mem- 
bers of the moderate party during the French 
Revolution; so called from the department of 
France, La Gironde, from which the deputies 
forming the party, came. 

P. 266. ‘‘Pseudo” [sii’do]. A prefix mean- 
ing false, counterfeit. From the Greek word 
for lying, false, pseudes. 

P. 267. “Iridescent’’ [ir-i-des’sent]. Latin, 
tris, the rainbow. Having the colors of the 
rainbow. 
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“ Deliquescent”’ [del-i-ques’sent]. Latin, de, 
from, and liguescere, to become fluid, to melt. 
The adjective liquid. 

P. 268. ‘‘ Hautboy”’ [ho-boy]. French, faut 
[ho], and dots [bwa], the former meaning high 
and the latter wood, so called on account of the 
high tone the iristrument makes. A wind in- 
strument, sounded through a reed, and some- 
what similar to a clarionet. 

P. 275. ‘‘ Achilles” [a-kil/lés]. The heroof 
Homer’s Iliad ; the one on whom the success of 
the Trojan War depended. 

P. 276. ‘‘Sobriquet” [so-bré-ka]. A French 
word for an assumed name or nickname. 

P. 277. ‘“‘ Diatribes.’? Greek, dia, through, 
and ¢ribein, torub. A continued discourse, es- 
pecially one of a reviling nature. 

P. 278. ‘‘Jm-pri-ma’tur.” Latin. A license 
to print a book. 

“Les Miserables ” [14 mi-sa-ra-bl]. 

P. 282. ‘‘ Hoc erat in fatis.” Latin. This 
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was fate. This was in accordance with the de- 
crees of destiny. 

P. 284. ‘‘ Ap-o-the’o-sis.”” Greek apo, from, 
and theon, a god, the verb theoun, to deify. The 
act of elevating a mortal to the rank of the 
gods. 

P. 285. “Mort”? [mor]. Death. 

P. 289. ‘‘Chrysostom” [kris’os-tom]. (347- 
407.) A Father and saint of the early Eastern 


church. 
P. 298. ‘‘ Rediviva.” Latin. Revived. 
P. 305. ‘‘ Qua-ter’ni-on.” A group of four. 
P. 311. “Fra An-gel’i-co.” (1387-1455.) 


One of the most celebrated of the early Italian 
painters. On entering the monastery near 
Fiesole he took the name of Giovanni da 
Fiesole. He painted only sacred subjects, and 
the beauty of his angels and glorified saints 
caused his countrymen to call him the angelic 
(Angelico). 


P. 317. ‘‘Sakyamouni’’ [sak-yad-moo’ne]. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD.”’ 

1. Q. Give the key-words tothe physical his- 
tory of the world. A. Uplift, erosion, sedi- 
mentation. 

2. Q. What more fundamental action pre- 
ceded these? A. Cooling. 

3. Q. When the Palzozoic Ajon began what 
three outcrops of land had appeared in the 
Western world? A. The Great Northern Land, 
the Seaboard Land, the Cordilleran Land. 

4. Q. Inthetwo epochs separated by this 
upheaval of land what marked contrast was pre- 
sented in the ocean? A. In the remoter period 
it seemed destitute of animal life; in the nearer 
one it was teeming with a variety of types. 

5. Q. If there were tenants of the sea in the 
early Eozoic days, why is there no means of 
proving their existence? A. The coriditions 
were such as to have completely dissolved their 
calcareous remains, 

6. Q. Of what theory is this sudden advent of 
hordes of diversified creatures taken as evi- 
dence? A. That the Palzozoic fauna did not 
originate by descent from the Eozoic. 

7. Q. Give the first argument brought to 
bear against thistheory? A. Thecycles ofthe 
Cambrian and Silurian Ages showed no departure 
from the fundamental types with which they 
began. 


8. Q. When was the first form differing from 
them observed? A. Inthe Devonian Age when 
the vertebrate animal appeared. 

9g. Q. Whatthree typesof these archaic fishes 
could be distinguished? A. Elasmobranchs, 
placoderms, and ganoids. 

to. Q. Which one of these ancient families 
disappeared with the Devonian Age? A. The 
placoderms. 

11. Q. What fishes exist to-day as represen- 
tatives of the other twotypes? A. Sharks, of 
the first named class ; sturgeons and gar-pikes 
of the ganoids. 

12, Q. What argument is advanced against 
the theory that vertebrates originated as a new 
creation? A. Recent science has found far back 
in the Silurian epoch traces of fishlike creatures, 

13. Q. Ifthe line could be carried back still 
further what would it probably reveal? A. An- 
imals less and less fishlike and more and more 
allied to crustaceans. 

14. Q. What great purpose was served by the 
luxurious vegetable growths of the Carbon- 
iferous Age? A. The atmosphere was purified 
of its carbonic acid and made fit for air-breathing 
animals. 

15. Q. Why was not some other disposition 
made of the harmful gas? A. Packed away in 
coal beds it could be saved for use in future ages. 

16. Q. Duringthe Carboniferous period what 
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typeof life prevailed? A. Amphibians, which 
formed a link between water animals and land 
animals. 

17. Q. How was the end of the long Palzo- 
zoic era proclaimed? A. By the birth of the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

18. Q. Whattransitional form of life appeared 
in the reptilian dynasty near the close of the 
Mesozoic era? A. A birdlike reptile. 

19. Q. What entirely new form discovered 
then, became the type of the next age? 
A. Mammals. 

20, Q. What fact tends to strengthen the 
theory that thereare lost links which connected 
these mammals to previously existing forms of 
life? A, There must belinks connecting them 
to the later mammals—for it cannot be thought 
that the same type would be created twice—but 
these links are lost. 

21. Q. What general truth is observed in the 
nature of the succession of organic types? 
A. That there have been in every age creatures 
uniting in themselves characters belonging to 
past, and present, and future dynasties. 

22. Q. Give some examples of these mongrel 
creatures. A. The ancient ganoids possessed 
reptilian vertebre ; amphibians belonged to two 
dynasties ; certain reptiles, possessing the teeth 
of fishes, pointed backward, and others were 
prophetic of birds and mammals. 

23. Q. To what did these comprehensive types 
lead? A. They were finally resolved into dif- 
ferent organisms which embodied each separate 
group of characters by itself. 

24. Q. As the great plan of organic life was 
unfolding itself, what changes had been taking 
place in the earth? A. Renovations which fitted 
it for the higher use of each successive dynasty. 

25. Q. By what agent was the last prepara- 
tion before the advent of man accomplished? 
A. Ice. 

26. Q. When did man first make his appear- 
ance? A, At sometime during the Glacial epoch. 

27. Q. Whatis known regarding the animals 
contemporary with the first men? A. That 
they belonged to species long since extinct. 

28. Q. From the traces left behind what es- 
timate may be formed of these geological men? 
A. That as far as known they were the equal of 
existing races. 

29. Q. What does this stupendous system of 
things, whose two extremes are fire-mist and 
man, imply? A. Matter, energy, law. 

30. Q. What is the only question to be con- 
sidered in this connection concerning them? 
A. The nature of the law by which energy 
shapes matter and determines successions of 
forms and events. 
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31. Q. Whatis nature’s fundamental method? 
A. A procedure through continuity from the 
general to the particular. 

32. Q. Whatis meant by continuity as ap- 
plied to matter? A. That nature retains the 
same matter in bringing into existence many 
successive forms. 1 

33- Q. Trace this continuity through the in- 
organic world, A. From the same atoms which 
floated as cosmical dust were formed the fire- 
mist, then the molten globe, and all the subse- 
quent changes which brought the earth down to 
its present form. 

34. Q. Stated in a different manner, how 
was each separate condition of the earth pro- 
duced? A. By development from some pre- 
viously existing form. 

35- Q. In the realm of organic life where is 
a fine exemplification of nature’s method of con- 
tinuity shown? A. Inthe history of individual 
existence. 

36. Q. How is the inference of a common 
genealogical descent in the same sub-kingdom 
of animals justified? A. By their similarity of 
structure. 

37. Q. What evidence upholds the theory 
that there is a genealogical connection between 
the graduated successions of life? A. The same, 
or strongly analogous, series of gradations is pre- 
sented by successions of extinct animals, by dif- 
ferent classes of living animals, and by the em- 
bryonic stages of every individual animal. 

38. Q. What is argued from this fact? 
A. Continuity in method, the same plan being 
used over and over, as the same matter has 
been. 

39. Q. Looking backward over the field of 
geological history what is learned concerning 
man? A. That he is the fulfillment of the 
prophecies of the ages. 

40. Q. Trace from man downward the suc- 
cessive modifications of the vertebrate skeleton. 
A. Quadruped, bird, reptile, amphibian, to the 
oldest fish, the onchus. 

41. Q. What still more striking series of 
mo/iifications is to be seen? A. The fin of the 
fish, the limb of the reptile, the wing of the 
bird, the foot of the quadruped, the hand of 
man, are all modeled after one plan, 

42. Q. In what other way is it shown that 
Nature through the ages was working toward 
the one end, the advent of man? A. In the 
transformations of the land, the clearing of 
the atmosphere, the storing up of coal and of the 
minerals. 

43. Q. On what grounds is the conclusion 
reached that man is the final term in the series 
of developments? A. His erect attitude limits 
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further improvement in structure ; his ability 
to roam over the whole earth leaves no place for 
a successor. 

44. Q. In this chain of evidence what is lack- 
ing which could change the theory of evolution 
to an establishedfact? A. Links supplying the 
great gap between man and his highest mamma- 
lian predecessor. 

45. Q. How does man arrive at a knowledge 
of something superior to matter? A. By the 
fact that he can discover and in a measure un- 
derstand the laws governing matter. 

46. Q. In his interpretation of nature what 
leads him to a knowledge of an Omnipresent 
Being? A. The control which develops differ- 
ent organizations and different parts in the same 
organization out of the same cell elements ; the 
operation of laws throughout the universe ; the 
prevalence of plans, with one great plan under- 
lying all the others. 

47. Q. What facts go to show that this unity 
of plan pervades other worlds than this? A. The 
spectrum shows that they are composed of the 
same atoms of matter ; their orbits reveal the ac- 
tion of the same law of gravitation. 

48. Q. How dothe relations between inor- 
ganic and organic nature prove a unity of plan? 
A. They respond exactly one to another ; as 
soon as the world was ready for it, each succes- 
sive form of life appeared. 

49. Q. How do the relations between the 
world and intelligence prove a unity of plan? 
A. The instincts of all animals are true to some- 
thing which is real. 

50. Q. As the highest step of all what be- 
sides this demonstrated unity of nature implies 
one original Planner and Ruler? A. The uni- 
versal consciousness of man. 

“CLASSIC FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

I. Q. Name some of the features which won 
for Voltaire’s writings their renown. A. Vivac- 
ity, versatility, variety, voluminousness. 

2. Q. What counterbalances the fact that 
there is not a great thought in the whole collec- 
tion? A, That there is not a vapid expression 
in it. 

3. Q. In what style of writing does he come 
nearest being dull? A. Epic verse. 

4. Q. What design is set forth in mocking 
vein in his story of “Candide”? A. The 
portrayal of the vanity and misery of mankind. 

5. Q. The benefit of what doubt should be 
vouchsafed to Voltaire’s memorable motto? 
A. That though its blows fell upon Christianity, 
they may have been aimed at the superstition 
and despotism of the religious system of his 
times. 

I-Jun. 
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6. Q. For what is the infidel writer entitled 
to a high meed of praise? A. His valiant cham- 
pionship of the oppressed. 

7. Q. In turning from Voltaire to Rousseau 
what violent contrast is noted? A. That be- 
tween a fairly high level standard of achieve- 
ment and one passing abruptly from the heights 
of splendor to the depths of squalor. 

8. Q. Of which of Rousseau’s books is itsaid 
that it is at once his best and worst? A. The 
‘**Confessions.”’ 

g. Q. How is Rousseau described? A. Asa 
paradox of inconsistencies and self-contradic- 
tions. 

10. Q. What is said of the ‘‘Curate’s Confes- 
sion of Faith,” found in ‘‘Emile’”? A. That 
it is perhaps the most seductively eloquent ar- 
gument against Christianity ever written. 

11. Q. Who is called Rousseau’s foster-child 
in literature? A. St. Pierre. 

12. Q. What is St. Pierre’s famous book ? 

‘Paul and Virginia.”’ 

13. Q. What authors continue the succession 
in the same style of writing after Rousseau and 
St. Pierre? A. Chateaubriand and Lamartine, 
Madame de Staél and George Sand. 

14. Q. Whatare the distinguishing touches 
in the romances of these writers? A. Natural- 
ism and sentimentalism. 

15. Q. In what respect is “Paul and Vir- 
ginia’’ most severely criticized? A. Its lack of 
genuineness, 

16. Q. What was the threefold aim of the 
French Encyclopedists? A. To advance hu- 
man knowledge, to undermine Christianity, to 
revolutionize politics. 

17. Q. Who was the leader in this move- 
ment of insurrectionary thought? A. Diderot. 

18. Q. Who appeared openly as the editorial 
partner of Diderot? A. D’Alembert. 

19. Q. How did the influence of these athe- 
istical writers, reacting against the political and 
ecclesiastical oppressions of ages, terminate? 
A. In the French Revolution. 

20. Q. Towhat is Madame de Staél indebted 
for her fame? A. The twofold power she ex- 
ercised as talker and as writer. 

21.Q. How was the influence of her 
conversational power always manifested? 
A. Wherever she was, there was the center. 

22. Q. Why was she exiled from France? 
A. On account of her prejudice against Na- 
poleon. 

23. Q. Asthe author of what book did she 
gain a European renown? A. ‘‘Corinne.” 

24. Q. Which of her productions is esteemed 
her masterpiece? A. “‘Germany.” 

25. Q. Of whom was Madame de Staél alone 


A. 
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the rival and peer in the literature of her day? 
A. Chateaubriand, 

26. Q. Towhat happy coincidence did the 
‘Genius of Christianity’? owe much of its re- 
nown? A. Its appearance at the time of the 
reaction against the former infidel writers, which 
made it seem to create that movement. 

27. Q. In the publication of what other book 
did a favorable opportunity again serve Cha- 
teaubriand? A. ‘‘ Bonaparte and the Bourbons.” 

28. Q. In what book did he give idealized de- 
scriptions of the American Indians? A. ‘‘René.”’ 

29. Q. Why did not the splendor of his fame 
continue? A, On account of the vein of false- 
ness running through all of his wuitings. 

30. Q. Give the two quotations from Béran- 
ger which describe his devotion and explain his 
inspiration, A. ‘‘ My songs, they are myself.” 
“My muse is the people.” 

31. Q. Howdid he account for his own pop- 
ularity? A. By saying, ‘The people wanted a 
man to speak to them the language they love. 
I have been that man.” 

32. Q. In what does the glory of Béranger’s 
achievement lie? A. He elevated song-writing 
to the rank of acknowledged literature. 

33. Q. After a brilliant career what pathetic 
phase of literary fame did Lamartine reach? 
A. That of being important in the history of lit- 
erature rather than in literature itself. 

34. Q. Which one of his works is said to 
have been a European event in literary history ? 
A. His poem ‘‘Jocelyn.”’ 

35. Q. Under how many different charac- 
ters did he win distinction? A. As poet, orator, 
historian, statesman. 

36. Q. To what position did Lamartine’s 
eloquence and bravery raise him after the 
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abdication of Louis Philippe? A. For three 
months he may be said to have ruled France, 

37. Q. Inthe group of French romanticists 
who is the central figure? A. Victor Hugo, 

38. Q. In what did he make his near ap- 
proach to the illimitable in power? A. His 
ability to do equally great things and small. 

39. Q. In what does his glory as a novelist 
lie? A. In his climaxes of agony. 

40. Q. Which is generally considered his 
greatest work? A. ‘‘ Les Miserables.”’ 

41. Q. How is Saint-Beuve rankedin French 
literature? A. Asa critic without peers. 

42. Q. What was Balzac’s attempt in litera- 
ture? A. To represent in fiction all the mani- 
fold phases of human life and character. 

43. Q. With what English novelist is he 
often paralleled? A. Dickens. 

44. Q. Who, by choosing the sentiment of 
ideal life as the motive of her literary work, 
made herself a social force? A. George Sand. 

45. Q. What was the marked feature in her 
style of writing? A. Easy improvisation, 

46. Q. In what line of literary work did De 
Musset accomplish his greatest work ? A. Poetry. 

47. Q. Who form the group of nineteenth 
century pensée writers? A. Joubert, Madame 
Swetchine, and Amiel. 

48. Q. What singular instance is presented 
by the published work and the fame of Joubert? 
A. That they are wholly posthumous, 

49. Q. Amiel’s ‘‘Journal’’ exhibits its author 
in what character? A. As aman who always 
thought and felt and wrote and spoke on the 
side of what was true and good. 

50. Q. How does Joseph Roux describe 
Madame Swetchine? A. As gentle, contem- 
plative, mournful. 


~ 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN are re- 
quested to send any question on family life, 
social life, manners or customs, or the relations 
young people sustain to each other in society, 
that they may wish answered in a thoughtful 
and suggestive way. 


WORLD OF TO DAY—HUNGARY. 

I. What was the “‘ Golden Bull ”’? 

2. In imitation of what was the 
Bull” said to have been framed ? 

3. Who was known as Corvinus (little raven) ? 

4- What popular Hungarian proverb com- 


** Golden 


memorates the reign of King Matthias? 

4. With the name of what Hungarian king 
were Turkish mothers formerly accustomed to 
frighten their children ? 

6. Why was Stephen, the first king of Hun- 
gary, createda saint ? 

7. Coming down from the time of Stephen I., 
what has been the title of all Hungarian kings? 

8. Into what two houses is the legislative au- 
thority divided in Hungary? 

g. In the dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, 
what are the common points of government for 
the two states? 
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10. The Kingdom of Hungary is also called 
the Transleithan Monarchy ; give the origin of 
the word Transleithan. 


THE STARS OF JUNE. 

I. To what is due the importance of Epsilon 
Lyra, a small star east of Vega? 

2. With what mythological interest is Lyra 
invested ? 

3. What causes the luminous spot between 
the stars Beta and Gamma of Lyra? 

4. What is the brilliant steel-blue star below 
Vega? 

5. Where is ‘‘ Job’s Coffin ’’? 

6. How may Cygnus (the Swan) be described? 

7. Where is the star known as No. 61? 

8. For what is it noted? 

g. What does the constellation Virgo repre- 
sent ? 

10. What characterizes the space two-thirds of 
the way between, and a little above, a line con- 
necting Delta and Eta in Virgo? 

11. Euripides (480-407 B. C.) makes the 
chorus in one of his comedies ask the time thus: 

What is the star now passing? 
The answer is: 

The Pleiades show themselves in the East, 

The Eagle soars in the summit of heaven. 
The first week of June the Eagle rises about 9:00 
p.m.; at what hour will the couplet be appro- 
priate? How may this be determined? 

12. What constellation is in the mid-heavens 
toward the southeast? How represented? 

13. Whose memory does it perpetuate in 
mythology ? 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—IX. 

I. Use the word ‘‘nice’’ with discrimination. 
“This word is now applied to a sermon, to ajam 
tart, to a young man—in short to every thing.’ 

2. Remember that ‘‘compounds ending in 
fui and all those in which the principal word is 
put last, form the plural in the same manner as 
other nouns.” Basketfuls, spoonfuls, etc. 

3. It is annoying to hear such pronunciations 
as attackted for attacked; govermunt for gov- 
ernment; wisper for whisper; ¢alkin for talk- 
ing; heighth for height. 

4. Distinguish between radish and reddish; 
eminent and imminent ; relic and relict; statue 
and statuce: discernthent and discretion; and 
allother words similar in pronunciation and 
spelling. 

5- Gent and pants. —Let these words go to- 
gether, like the things they signify. —Richard 
Grant White. 


6. Do not use “‘expect” for “suspect” ; 
“funny” for “odd.” 
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7. Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless lips that speak of sdap for sdap; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 
The clownish voice that utters rdad for road ; 
Less stern to him who calls his cdat a cdat, 
And steers his bat, believing it a bdat. 

She pardoned one, our classic city’s boast, 
Who said at Cambridge, mdst instead of most, 
But knit her brows and stamped her angry 

foot 
To hear a teacher call a rd6t a rdot. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
8. Correct the following sentences and under- 
stand clearly why they are wrong: 

I. Julia is the handsomest of the two. 

2. Cut it in half. 

3. She done the best she could. 

4. Who does she look like? 

5. Without you can behave you may leave. 





ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—IX. 

1. In “The Legend of Good Women,” what 
does Chaucer name as his favorite flower? 

2. The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love’s veins too grossly thou hast dyed, 
Shakspere referred to what flower in the above? 
3. The sudden opening of the buds of what 
night-bloomer had Keats observed when he 
wrote, 
O’er which the wind may hover till it dozes, 
O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 
But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers? 
4. Shakspere’s lines, 
Goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping, 

describe the habit of what flower? 

5. What poet gave to the mignonette the now 
common name of ‘‘the Frenchman’s darling”? 

6. Hood condemns what blossom as, 

But a wanton witch 
In too much haste to wed, 
And clasps her rings on every hand? 

7. What is “that sanguine flower inscribed 
with woe” of which Milton speaks in “Ly- 
cidas”’? 

8. Of what “plant that wakes while others 
sleep ’’ did Moore sing in the lines, 

Buds that keep 
Their odor to themselves all day, 
But when the sunlight dies away 
Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about ? 

9g. To what flower does Wordsworth refer 

when he says, 

Myriads. . . have shone forth in flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away ; less happy than the one 
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That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love? 
10. In what poem of Cowley’s occur the lines, 


The violet, Spring’s little infant, stands 
Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR MAY. 
THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—TURKEY. 

1. Byzantium. 2. Solyman the Magnificent. 
(1495-1566.) 3. Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 
4. Itrefused the demands of Austria and Rus- 
sia to surrender him and his followers, when as 
refugees they fled to Turkey for an asylum. 
5. That of making it a free, neutral port under 
the guaranty of the European powers. 6, Prac- 
tically itis. 7. Turkey was pronounced by the 
sultan a constitutional monarchy. 8. He de- 
sired to gain favor with the leading powers; it 
was an expedient political act. 9. The Turkish 
constitution at the end of three months became 
a dead letter. 10. Mehemet Ali. 11. Robert 
College. 12. Turkey in Europe, Greece, Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia, Rumania, Servia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Crimea, and a part of 
southern Russia; Asia Minor to the borders of 
Persia; Egypt, Syria, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
numerous islands in the Mediterranean, and 
Arabia. 

THE STARS OF MAY. 

1. The transit of Mercury. It will not pass 
off the edge of the sun until aftersunset. Ifthe 
sky is perfectly clear the transit will be visible 
through smoked glass; it may be viewed dis- 
tinctly through good field-glasses and small tele- 
scopes. 2. Of Vulcan. Leverrier concluded that 
the perihelion of Mercury’s orbit is moving faster 
than can be accounted for by the perturbations 
of known planets ; therefore he suggested the ex- 
istence of intra-Mercurial bodies. 3. It equals 
11.86 of our years. 4. Jupiter’s four satellites : 
Io, Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto. 5. Romer, 
a Danish astronomer ; in 1675. 6. He noticed 
that the observed and the computed times of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites did not corres- 
pond : the observed times were earlier than the 
computed times when Jupiter was nearest the 
earth and /a/er when he was farthest ; therefore 
he concluded that the motion of light was pro- 
gressive instead of instantaneous. 7. Neither 
has any decided marking, both supposed to be 
surrounded by layers of cloud floating in dense 
atmosphere, neither has any satellites. 8. 
Neither the largest nor the smallest of the fixed 
stars, so that if he were removed to a distance 


from us equal to that of the otherstars, he would 
appear no brighter than they. 9. A star of 
second magnitude, at the bend in the handle of 
the Big Dipper; it has a minute companion, 
Alcor, which now may readily be seen by a per- 
son with good eyesight. Humboldtsaysit could 
rarely be seen in Europe. 10. Rising balefully 
in the southeast. The head is marked by sev- 
eral stars arranged in a slightly curving line; 
the tail by aseries of stars winding around 
through the Milky Way in a beautiful manner. 
11, Antares (a), fiery red, of first magnitude, and 
marking the heart of Scorpio. 12, They are so 
placed among the constellations that they never 
appear in the heavens together. 13. Vega, the 
beautiful steel-blue star in Lyra, beneath the 
feet of Hercules. It is at the vertex ofa large 
and nearly right-angled triangle, whose hypot- 
enuse is a line joining Arcturus and Polaris. 
ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—VIII. 

I. Either from the German word Jollen, to 
sing, from their habit of singing hymns, or the 
old English word /o/ler, anidler, Several other 
words claim the distinction of originating the 
name. 2. The reformation of the calendar to 
make the solar and lunar years coincide. 3. From 
the time of Edward VI. 4. Because, after he 


lost his popularity with the members, so many 


rose to leave when he began to speak. 5. From 
Praise-God Barbon or Barebones, who took a 
prominent part in the assembly. 6. Burning 
10,000 tons of shipping in the port of Cadiz 
shortly before the defeat ofthe Armada. 7. Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. 8, Jenkins, the mas- 
ter of a trading sloop from Jamaica, asserted 
that his ship had been boarded by a Spanish 
guarda costa, and that, although no proof of 
smuggling had been found on the vessel, one of 
his ears had been torn off. He carried the ear 
about in cotton and exhibited it to his hearers. 
It was asserted that he had lost his ear in the 
pillory ; but the end aimed at (war with Spain) 
was attained, for the indignation of the people 
and the strenuous efforts of his party became 
uncontrollable. 9. It was a Norman innovation 
introduced into England by William the Con- 
queror and provided that ‘‘a man charged with 
an offence by a private individual, had the right 
to plead not guilty and declare his readiness to 
defend his innocence with his body. If the 
challenge was accepted by the accuser, the two 
proceeded to fight on a certain day; if the de- 
fendant was defeated he was convicted and pun- 
ished, and vice versa. 10. Pope. 
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CLASS OF 1891.—“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

“* So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
daga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L,. Sargent. . 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—The scrap-book is 
to the general reader and writer what a lumber 
room is to the mechanic. The carpenter has a 
large number of odds and ends that he cannot 
use for a particular piece of work on’ which he 
may be engaged, yet he knows that at some 
time nearly every thing hehas put into the clut- 
ter corner will be useful. Tosave valuable mate- 
rial and to put it where one can lay his hand on 
it and use it when needed, isan art. There are 
several plans for filing away excerpts from the 
public press. Scrap cabinets in which the clip- 
pings are arranged by topics, each topic having 
an envelope, properly marked, are very con- 
venient. Those who cannot afford ten dollars 
for such an article may make a very good sub- 
stitute by purchasing a number of manilla en- 
velopes, assigning an envelope toa topic, and 
then tying them together in alphabetic order 
with a piece of wide tape; a new topic means a 
new envelope. For the use of many, however, 
the common scrap-book answers all purposes. 
The volumes of the Congressional Globe that 
are frequently found at second-hand book stores, 
and can be purchased for fifty cents each, are 
just the books needed. Date the clipping with 
a red pencil, and with the name of the paper or 
magazine from which it hasbeen cut. This will 
enable you to give the authority for a statement 
when the time comes to use it. Do not feel 
obliged to save a piece because it may be good ; 
select only the best. 

CLASS OF ’gI, attention! Note carefully the 
following: During the month of Maya ‘“‘Re- 
port Blank ”? and ‘‘ Final Address ”’ to the Class 
of 1891 will be sent out from the Central Office. 
These two communications are of the greatest 
importance as they give particular information 


concerning all requirements for graduation, lists 
of Assemblies, Recognition Days, etc. Any 
member of ’91 who does not receive the ‘‘Re- 
port Blank” by June 1 should at once notify 
the Central Office, in order that a duplicate may 
be sent. Much inconvenience is caused at the 
Central Office by the failure of graduates to note 
instructions sent them ; therefore every member 
of ’91 is urged to see to it that a copy of the 
“Report Blank ”’ is secured. 


Many members of ’g1 will probably begin 
next year a review of the four years’ course with 
undergraduate members. This plan is heartily 
commended, as the review of a book is usually 
of more value to the student than its first read- 
ing. There will be others, however, who will 
desire to do more thorough work in special lines. 
Those whose interest in the study of English 
history and literature has been aroused by the 
studies of ’90-91 will find the three years’ special 
course in this subject an almost inexhaustible 
mine of wealth ; while to the students who turn 
with especial longing to the study of American 
topics, a series of special courses to be announced 
during the summer and early fall will offer 
tempting opportunities. 

At Lake View Assembly, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, last year a small sum was raised for 
purchasing a class banner for ’91 to be used at 
the graduation this summer. The committee 
need more funds and an appeal is made to the 
’91’s scattered throughout New England to help 
a little in this object. All subscriptions may be 
sent to Andrew Howes, 49 Hancock St., Boston. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘THE COLUMBIA.” 
“* Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

Presideni—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Il. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Il. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Commitiee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

Cass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


AN unusually earnest and touching testimony 
comes from a member of ’92 who has been sadly 
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afflicted by the loss of a dear sister, she writes: 
“The course of reading has been very beneficial to 
me, especially during these last sad and lonely 
months, turning my too sad thoughts into other 
and more wholesome channels. Although I have 
never seen Chautauqua and hardly expect to, I 
love the very name of the place. The C.L.S.C. 
has made my life so much broader and deeper and 
opened so many delightful avenues of learning 
that I thought were closed to me that I have 
every reason for loving the work in all its 
branches.” 


THE Ray Palmer Circle of Newark, N. J., has 
contributed twenty-five dollars toward the Class 
Building Fund. The money was raised by giv- 
ing an entertainment. This is a good example 
for other ’92’s. 

THE Class of ’92 is still in need of more funds 
to pay its quota toward the Union Class Build- 
ing. Loyal ’92’s are urged tosend contributions 
to Mr. Lewis E. Snow, 415 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 

‘* Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidenis—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio ; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs, H. M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Il. 

A CIRCULAR recently sent out from the Cen- 
tral Office to lagging members of ’93 brings the 
following encouraging response: ‘‘ Had it not 
been for the Chancellor’s letter I fear I should 
hardly have rallied to join the class. I began 
the reading but sickness in my family and then 
of myself has greatly retarded my progress. I 
am determined to try again. I can tell no one 
how much this course is to me. The books 
seem almost like members of my family.” 


A MEMBER of ’93 who lives in an early rising 
community writes: ‘‘I have at last finished my 
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memoranda and send it to you with fifty cents 
for this year. Ihave already begun the re- 
quired reading. I am so glad I commenced 
and hope I shall be able to read the whole four 
years’ course. I can only read with any degree 
of satisfaction by getting up at four o’clock in 
the morning, an hour before the rest are astir. 
Of course I cannot always do that, but I enjoy 
the readings so much that it is no task to me.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA ’93 writes: ‘‘I cannot tell 
how helpful the course isto me. I am reading 
alone; but trust that I have not alone been ben- 
efited, brightened, strengthened, and uplifted, 
for I have tried to enrich others, and to stir im- 
pulses in weary brains, by showing them how a 
world of interest and pleasure may be reached 
through good books. We mothers need some- 
thing to stintulate us, to develop a large, com- 
prehensive, and noble life, in which our do- 
mestic affairs shall have their appropriate de- 
partment, but shall not be permitted to absorb 
our whole strength, time, and thought. God 
has placed uson a throne in our families; and 
to administer and govern, demands knowledge, 
judgment, culture, and resolution. The mother 
generally brings the children up to herown 
level. Ruskin says, ‘No man ever lived a 
right life, who had not been chastened bya 
woman’s love, strengthened by her courage, and 
guided by her discretion.’ We, on account of 
our indoor life, demand a variety of interests 
outside of our daily duties, This is just what 
the C. L. S. C. provides for us, by enabling us 
to keep step with the best writers and thinkers 
of the times; it causes us to use our mental 
faculties, to keep our accomplishments, which 
we have been years in acquiring, instead of neg- 
lecting them.” 


CLASS OF 1894—‘*‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“ Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A.C Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


As THE Class of ’94 is approaching the close 
of its first year’s work, a few words concern- 
ing the Memoranda may not came amiss. The 
filling out of the four-page Memoranda, though 
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not absolutely required is expected of every 
member of the C. L. S. C. who is really able to 
doit. The answering of the four-page Memo- 
randa is not so formidable a task as it might at 
first seem, especially if the reader answers the 
questions as soon as the books are finished. We 
therefore urge all members of ’94 to fill out not 
only the four but also the twelve-page Memo- 
randa. Remember that these are not examina- 
tion papers. They are review sheets, and the 
necessary review of the required subjects in or- 
der to fill out the papers will render the work of 
the year of much more value to the student. 
Set apart one evening a month for the next two 
or three months for work on the Memoranda, 
plan deliberately to secure the necessary time, 
and you will not only comply with all require- 
ments but feelthat you have given the C.L,.S. C. 
plan of work a fair test. 

A TENNESSE member of.’94 writes: ‘“‘It is 
with intense pleasure that I forward the blank 
as requested, showing completion of work up to 
January 1. I did not begin until that date, but 


hopesoon to catch up with the class. I have been 
deeply interested and find THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
perfectly wonderful. I am always making new 
discoveries. of something interesting and in- 
structiveinit. I have been instrumental in add- 
ing one more to the thousands of ’94, and if 


enthusiasm can do any thing, hope to persuade 
others when I return to my summer home.’’ 


“T wise (6 join the Chautauqua Circle. I am 
sorry that I am so late in entering, but as I have 
the books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN and have 
commenced the required readings perhaps it 
will not matter. I am a solitary reader as 
there is no circle in my neighborhood, but I am 
enjoying the reading and think it will be of ad- 
vantage to me to have a regular systematic 
course of reading and study. There are so 
many things to occupy the time of a house- 
keeper that reading is often negiected. I think 
the C. L. S. C. just meets our wants. Please 
send me the Membership Book, also some cir- 
culars to distribute among my friends.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

Tuar the C. L. S. C. fosters an interest in the 
higher education has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly and we are glad to add one more in- 
Stance to the many already on record. This 
comes from a member of the Class of ’90 in Kan- 
sas, who writes as follows: ‘‘WhenI took up 
theC. L. S. C. work I thought that my school 
days were over and began that as the next best 
thing. I could not begin to tell you the good it 
has done me, which consisted as much in keep- 
ing up my determination to have an education 
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as in the mere book-learning. Circumstances 
changing within the last year, I now find myself 
a sophomore in our State University and what is 
a great deal toa girl, not any olderthan my 
classmates. In my work here, I find my Chau- 
tauqua reading of constant use. In a yearor 
two I expect to take up one of the seal courses 
and thus keep up my connection with the work.” 
A ’90 GRADUATE in British India writes: ‘““We 
are taking the Oriental Course this year and so 
far I have found it very enjoyable reading. The 
longer we remain in India, the less time we have 
for such work, but the more we need just what 
Chautauqua courses map out for us. I trust I 
may visit Chautauqua when a home furlough 
has been earned and catch an increased inspira- 
tion to keep up systematic reading and study.” 


Cass OF ’86, ATTENTION! Five years ago 
the Class of 86 became the bride of the C.L.S.C. 
The four years’ companionship preceding the 
wedding day were marked by no deeper delight 
than that which has brightened every hour since 
the marriage certificate was placed in the hands 
of the bride. 

It is proposed to celebrate the ‘“‘wooden wed- 
ding anniversary’’ of the Class of ’86 by an in- 
formal lunch in Normal Hall, at the New Eng- 
land Assembly, South Framingham, Massachu- 
setts. The lunch will be served at high noon 
on Recognition Day, and will be followed by 
addresses by friends of the bride and bridegroom. 

Tickets, at 35 cents, may be procured of Mr. 
J. H. S. Pearson, Box 3657, Boston. 


THE following names are added to the list of 
the graduates of the Class of 1890: 

Mrs,R. M. Green, Alabama; Eva M. Herrington, 
Cora Randolph Shinn, California; Jennie Viola 
Brewster, Lucy Jane Brewster, Colorado ; Myrtle 
Gilmer, Florida; Sophia B. Adams, Ella M. Fair, 
Maria A. Fair, Walter Stager, Illinois; Mrs. Ellen 
Baxter, Carrie B. McKee, Indiana; Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Munsell, Massachusetts; Amy M. Mc- 
Naughton, Michigan; Rev. Horace E. Chase, Mrs. 
Sella E. Chase, Maurice J. Godfrey, Mrs. Fan- 
nie C. Truesdell, Minnesota ; George L. Haight, 
Nebraska; Katharine Moore Barnes, Mary H. 
Darrin, Susie Annie Davis, Isadora Palmer, New 
York; Silas J. Baird, Sadie L. Leukard, Ohio; 
Martha B. Clarke, Sarah Louise Jessup, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Wildman Murphy, Utah; Mrs. Gertrude 
L. Wells, Vermont ; Miss Bessie Graves, Central 
America; Ella Theodora Crosby, Hawaiian Is- 
lands ; Mary E. Scott, India ; William Wheelock 
Peet, Turkey. 

The name of Mrs. Julia S. Conkey, placed by 
misteke in April among graduates from Georgia, 
belongs in Iilinois. 
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C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


"We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mi_ton Day—December 9. 

CoLtLtece Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPEcIAL SunDay—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

Hues MILLER Day—April 14. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

BLAISE PascaL Day—May 14. 


N our mail-bag we find the following from 
one of the Local Circle constituency: ‘The 
other day, when reading I came across this: ‘I 
hear a good deal about living with the saints and 
angels, but when I go to the other world I want 
to go to my own folk. I can feel with humanity 
but I don’t know any thing at all about ‘angel- 
manity.’ AndIsaid to myself, ‘ Why, that’s just 
how I feel when I am told I’ll get pleasure and 
benefit in taking a French author for a special 
friend.’ My life is made up of sweeping and 


dusting with only a chance now and then to 


tidy up a bit and put on a fresh gown. The 
world you speak of is another one from mine. 
I’m sure I won’t enjoy it. I suppose though, 
there’s something in it or you wouldn’t have 
suggested it.” 

There certainly is something in it ; something 
to get you out of yourself, to give you some- 
thing out of your ordinary sphere to think of. 
Let me give you a friend’s point of view who is 
a teacher. She says, ‘‘I will not have close 
fellowship with teachers, making them my con- 
stant companions. They talk ‘shop,’ so do I. 
I want and need news from another life, it in- 
vigorates me, it gives menew thoughts, it broad- 
ens my life, and when we are thrown together, 
as often we must be, we are the more interesting 
to each other from what we have gained in dif- 
ferent directions.” 

We suspect you have just taken a rapid glance 
at some author and his works, and in this brief 
look it all seemed strange and not at all enter- 
taining. Did you expect ‘‘to fall in love at first 
sight”? Remember ‘‘a stone is many years be- 
coming aruby.’’ When you first met the per- 
son who is your dearest friend now, did you im- 
mediately discover all] her virtues? We may be 
sure that there were frcquent and long inter- 
views before she revealed all the beauties of her 
heart and mind to you. The same thing you 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
Hvuco Day—June 21. 
SPECIAL SUNDAy—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 
St. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


will find to be true of an author to whom you 
devote time. ‘You will be astonished to find at 
how many points he touches your life and how 
much you have in common—the whole world is 
kin. Follow out the suggestion of a “special 
friend ” and test the truth of it. 


BROOKLYN ALUMNI. 

We take pleasure in giving to the circles the 
excellent program of this alumni association at 
its meeting of April 7. 

AN EVENING WITH SHAKSPERE. 
PART I. 
Chautauqua Song . . Circle, 
Here is the scroll of every man’s name. 
Is all our company here?—Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Roll-Call Shakspere. 
On Hate—Ladies. On Love—Gentlemen. 
Then Sir, 
This paper is the history of my knowledge. 
—Cymbeline, 


Minutes... . . Secretary. 


’Tis not sleepy business ; 
But must be looked to speedily, and stsongly.—Cym- 
beline, 
Business, 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
—As You Like it. 
Paper. . ‘‘ The Theater in Shakspere’s Time.” 


Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

: —Merchant of Venice. 


. “I knowa bank, etc.” 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Madam, before you touch the instrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art ; 
To teach you gamut in a brieter sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade. 
— Taming of the Shrew. 


Vocal Duet . . 
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Paper. s cs ccc co 4 “Sakepere.” 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.—Hamlet. 
Iam never merry, when I hear sweet music. 
— Merchant of Venice. 
reer 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

—Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Gems from Shakspere. 


INTERMISSION, 


Ten o’clock; within these three hours ’twill be time 
enough to go home.—All’s Well that Ends Well. 


PART II, 


’Tis ten to one this play can never please 

All that are here. 

I fear, all the expected good we are like to hear 

For this play at this time, is only in 

The merciful construction of good women ; 

Ifthey smile, 

And say, ’ Twilldo/ I know within a while 

All the best men are ours; for ’tis ill hap, 

If they hold, when their ladies bid them clap. 

—Epilogue, Henry VII. 

Scenes from ‘‘ Julius Ceesar.’’ 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils; 
Let no such man betrusted.—Mark the music, 
—Merchanti of Venice. 
Male Trio. . ‘‘ Ye Shepherds tell me, etc.”’ 
—The Tempest. 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth ; for we have friends 
That purpose merriment.—Merchant of Venice. 
Shaksperian Charades. 
Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 
As I foretold you were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air.— The Tempest. 
Fare ye well awhile ; 
We'll end our exhortation after dinner. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


Restauration. 
And do as adversaries do in law,— 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends, 
~Taming of the Shrew. 


In dining-room, when ready to partake of re- 
freshments, the hostess says: 

You are welcome, my fair guests ; that noble lady, 

Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 

Is not my friend. This to confirm my welcome ; 

And to youall good health.—Henry VIII, 


To which the president responds: 

Come, love and health to all ; 

Then I ll sit down.—Give me some wine (i. e. coffee) ; fill 

full : 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table.— Macbeth. 
Hostess to gentlemen of trio: 

——My ears, 

I do protest, were never better fed 
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With such delightful pleasing harmony.—Pericies. 
Adieu ! be happy! 


Let all the numbers of the stars give light 
To thy fair way.—Antony and Cleopatra. 


THE GOLDEN GATE UNION. 


AN enthusiastic meeting of delegates to ar- 
range for the permanert organization of a Chau- 
tauqua Union was held recently in San Fran- 
cisco. Six circles in the city were represented. 
A plan of organization was presented and unan- 
imously adopted. The unity binds still closer 
Chautauqua ties, 


NEW CIRCLES. 


CaANADA.—The Strathroy Circle, Ontario, 
started late with the work and finds it necessary 
to give all the time to the required reading. 
It hopes in the future to give more attention 
to the social element of the work. The class 
numbers twenty-one.——The Onward and Up- 
ward Circle was formed in Hamilton City last 
February.—tThe circle at Welland numbers 
nine members and expects a much larger 
membership for the next year.——A fine class 
is at work at Calgary, North West Territories. 

MASSACHUSETIS.—The circle organized at 
Fairhaven last October has been encouraged by 
an increasing membership. The circle has 
weekly meetings. 

NEw YorEK.—An excellent circle calling itself 
the Ingleside is at work in New York City.—— 
The Tuesday Club of twelve persons meets every 
week in Buffalo, and is doing special work in 
English.—At Golden’s Bridge a wide awake 
club is studying. 

NEw JERSEY.—“Not what we have done 
avails us, but what we do and are,”’ is the motto 
of the Orange Circle. At each meeting the 
readings are reviewed, questions being prepared 
on the subjects by different members. There is 
astrong desire for improvement and to make the 
most of the course. ——T welve persons constitute 
the circle at Berlin.——The members of the 
circle at Washington have found the 
winter’s reading very profitable and enjoy- 
able. The program committee arranged enter- 
taining exercises. Much interest has been man- 
ifested in the study of astronomy, with the aid 
of a chart of the constellations. The Question 
Table in THE CHAUTAUQUAN was used. Two 
public lectures were given under the auspices of 
the circle. This was the beginning of the first 
lecture course ever given in the town. Next 
year, without doubt, a course of six or seven 
lectures will be arranged. The circle is named 
Perseverance ; the motto is ‘‘ Honest endeavor 
brings honest success,’’ and the flower, arbutus. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—A flourishing circle is re- 
ported from Saegertown; also one from 
Bridgeville. 

West Vrrcr1a.—A circle anxious to do 
Cc. L. S. C. work has started at Blackville. Suc- 
cess to them. 

TENNESSEE.—The Philomathean of Clarks- 
ville has twenty-five members, and the outlook 
is hopeful. 

KEntTucKyY.—To the Hickory Grove Circle 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN extends the heartiest of 
greetings. The Iris Circle at Shelbyville re- 
ports seventeen faithful members who are al- 
ways present at the meetings with lessons well 
prepared and ready to do any work that may be 
assigned them. 

Oxut0.—‘‘ That life is long which answers 
life’s great end,”’ is the guiding principle of the 
Oneida Circle at Lima. It haschosen for its em- 
blem the sweet pea.-—-The Standard Club of 
Guysville meets once a week. The members are 
all up with the required readings. A program as 
varied as possible does not allow monotony to 
creep in. A successful future is prophesied.— 
Fidelity Circle of Steubenville numbers twenty- 
six. May each one find real pleasure in the 
studies, 

TExas.—What greater studiousness could be 
desired than that of the Rusk Circle, which is 


so busy at work it has not yet elected officers! 
At the meeting which was held on the anniver- 
sary of the Fall of the Alamo, roll-call was 
answered by a date or some biographical sketch 
in relation to the history of Texas. The club 
is starting a library and the first book in it is 


‘*All He Knew.” Such work as this wins. 

MiIcHIGAN.—Circles at Bay City, Vandalia, 
and Midiand have joined the Chautauqua forces. 

WisconsIn.—The circle at Clintonville is con- 
ducted on the class plan, the members taking 
turn in leading. The lesson is reviewed and 
discussed in an informal way, and occasionally 
an essay is read. 

InL1NoIs.—A large class has been formed at 
Tuscola. 

INDIANA.—A warm welcome is given to the 
circles at Orland and Muncie. 

OrEGON.—The Occidentals of Dallas are en- 
joying the benefits of C. L. S. C. study. 

MiInneEsoTa.—A circle organized at Beaver 
Falls in December has been so industrious it has 
done the entire work. Much progress has been 
made, and the members are getting ready for 
their examination papers.—— Delhi has re- 
cently organized a circle of sixteen active mem- 
bers who are doing good work. 

MIssouRI.—A post-graduate circle at Clinton 
reports itself as a sort of annex to the Mary de 
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la Vergne Circle, and has the same officers, — 
The Fuller Circle of Kansas City is composed of 
ten workers, who report profit and enjoyment 
from their readings. ——Brookfield organized in 
April a circle of twelve members who call them- 
selves the Irving. Although late beginning, 
they intend to do the work of the year. 

NEBRASKA.—At Peru and Central City are 
circles composed of faithful students who are 
finding great rewards in systematic reading. —— 
An enterprising circle of ten members has been 
organized at Stanton. 

KAnSsAS.—The Triangle Circle in Cedarville 
is appreciative of the course of study. A good 
point made in the report is, ‘‘ We are establish- 
ing the custom of forming reading circles 
among all classes of persons.”’ 

CoLORADO.—This state has a large quota of 
new circles: the Yucca Palm at Lamar, eight 
members; the Shavano at Poncha Springs, six 
members; the Pueblo; the Asbury M. E. 
Church at Denver; and the University Park, 
nine members. 


OLD CIRCLES. 


CANADA.—A comprehensive report comes for 
the Local Circle column from the London Cen- 
tral Circle in Ontario. The circle is not as large 
as formerly but it takes a philosophic view of 
this fact—that it is better to have a few who are 
interested than many who are only half-hearted. 
The evening exercises open with responsive 
readings from the ‘‘Chautauqua Liturgy,” and 
prayer. Roll-call is responded to by quotations 
from the author being studied or items concern- 
ing his life and works. English history and lit- 
erature have engaged special attention, but not 
to the neglect of astronomy. One of the mem- 
bers gives talks on this inceresting subject, illus- 
trating them by original drawings. Papers are 
contributed on the great lights in English liter- 
ature and an extract from each author is mem- 
orized and subjected to critical analysis. An im- 
portant feature of the program is a table-talk at 
which each member is expected to take part. 
—-The Pleasant Hour of Brantford, Ontario, 
continues its old ‘‘competitive plan’’ of cou- 
ducting the studies. It speaks of true devo- 
tion to the work when there is such a condition 
that it is necessary to assign but few of the sub- 
jects and that all the members hold themselves 
in readiness to take part. 

MAINE.—Delightful evenings are spent in the 
Beauchamp Circle, Rockport. The members are 
doing the sensible thing of paying particular 
attention to correct speech. The Livermore 
Circle of South Union finds pleasure and benefit 
in the work. 
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New HAMPSHIRE.—The Hillside Circle 
started in ’84 at Franklin Falls and is still at 
work. 

VERMONT.—The Constants in Plainfield fully 
realize the molding power of the course of read- 
ing. The post-graduates are determined to keep 
the circle alive-——The Alpha Circle of Rut- 
land is busy with the readings. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—‘‘ We have a small but en- 
thusiastic circle. Our meetings are well- 
attended, the programs are spicy—and we mean 
business,’’ is the spirited report from Nemasket 
Circle of Middleboro.—Six persons form the 
Mount Tom Circle of Holyoke. 

CoNNEcTICUT.—Vincent Circle of Bridgeport 
meets every two weeks. Special teachers con- 
duct the lesson. Papers on articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are a feature. Astronomy and 
geology are receiving attention. 

New YorkK.—An interesting bit of history 
comes from the Adriel Circle of Brooklyn. Some 
years ago a social committee in the Tabernacle 
Church organized a literary circle, which at 
once attracted the attention of the young peo- 
ple. At the end of the first season they saw the 


need of some systemized method of study. They 
then changed their club into a Chautauqua 
circle; as such it did good work and is now a 
strong circle. 


It is ambitious to spread the 
work. It sends out this notice: “Is it not 
the privilege of every church, mission, or 
Sunday-school to organize a literary society 
which its members, young and old, can join and 
by means of which its intellectual progress and 
social recreation can, in a measure, be guided? 
With that view your attention is earnestly called 
to the Chautauqua course of reading, which is a 
system of home reading, having religion for its 
heart and the Lord Christ for its type. We will 
be glad to assist in the formation of new circles 
and will furnish circulars, speakers, or counsel 
as may be desired.”” Such business-like work 
as this is the best ally the Chautauqua idea can 
have.——Twenty-four members continue their 
study at Watertown.——The programs from the 
Hoosac Falls Circle show capital work being 
done.——Twenty Crescents are still to be seen 
at Hornellsville.——Castile has a circle with the 
suggestive title, ‘‘Never be Discouraged.’’ It 
reports faithful and thorough work done and 
will send out twelve graduates this year.—— 
Prettier programs than those the No Name 
Circle of Brooklyn send out, could not be de- 
sired. There seems to be original talent in 
this club, for we notice the response to roll-call 
is given by original maxims or verses, and every 
program has a poem bya member. We should 
like to give them all, but that is impossible, and 
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select ‘‘ The Voice of Spring’’ as suitable to the 
time of year. 
Hach bursting bud and leafiet, 
The sun that shines above, 
Tell us the spring approaches 
And prove the Savior's love. 
The birds sing out so gaily 
And seem to all to tell, 
“ The joys of spring are coming ; 
He doeth all things well !’’ 


Oh ! may the warmth of springtime 
Chase from each heart away, 
The cheerless cold of winter, 
The night that has no day. 
All nature now rejoices 
And pays her tribute rare 
To God, the loving Father, 
For His unceasing care. 
——A review of the work done in the Athena 
Circle of Johnstown shows hearty endeavor and 
much accomplished. History contests have been 
held and progressive conversations in which such 
subjects as ‘‘What should be the chief aim of 
life?*’ ‘‘Should women be allowed to vote?” 
“Do sane people ever commit suicide?’ 
‘Should Sunday-schools be abolished?” and 
other attractive subjects for discussion. Real 
pleasure has been found in the study of the text- 
books of the course. True culture is the object 
in view. 

NEw JERSEY.—A flourishing condition of af- 
fairs is reported from Bridgeton. The third 
annual banquet was held in March, an enter- 
taining program was followed by toasts brimful 
of Chautauqua: ‘“‘The C. L. S. C. Abroad,” 
“C. L. S. C. in the United States,” “C.L. S.C. 
and Women,’ ‘‘Business Men and C. L. S. C,”’’ 
“Just Three Years Old.’”,——The Metuchen 
Circle is another of those circles anxious to get 
others to enjoy the good things in the Chautau- 
qua course. They send out a circular full of 
information to the uninitiated and extend a cor- 
dial welcome to all to join. A public meeting 
was held in March at which time Dr. Doolittle, 
vice-president of Rutgers College, gave an ad- 
mirable address on ‘Books ahd How to Read 
them.’’——-Gladstone has a club of five. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A class ot twelve is doing 
the work at New Wilmington.—The Clover 
Leaf of Greenville has a circle of twenty.—— 
Zinzendorf Circle of South Bethlehem is com- 
posed of five busy members. 

MARYLAND.—The Bancroft Circle at Balti- 
more is composed of sixteen members and 
meets every Monday night. The secretary sends 
the following : ‘‘ We cpen with prayer; roll-call 
and reading of minutes of previous meeting 
follow. Then we have a general discussion on 
what we have read in the past two weeks, with 
one or two short essays, and report of critic. 
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We also give about one hour to reading one of 
Shakspere’s plays, each member assuming some 
character.”” Previous to this year the town had 
two circles, but by uniting they have strength- 
ened their forces and never have done better 
work. The programs given in this magazine are 
usually the guide. 

Oxt10.—‘‘Our circle is very enthusiastic this 
year and is doing good work. We have several 
new members, Although this year completes 
our four years’ work we expect to goon,” writes 
the secretary at Jeffersonville.——At East 
Liverpool is a circle of seven members; at 
Ashland, the L/’Allegro, nine; at Geneva, 
twenty-four. 

Inuinois.—The Crescent Circle of Belvidere 
has an enrollment of thirty members, with an 
average attendance of twenty.——A circle of 
nineteen read at Sullivan; Five members are 
reading the graduate course. 

Jowa.—We give with pleasure the compre- 
hensive study of India by the Pleasant Hours of 
Sac City. Roll-call answered by quotations from 
“Talla Rookh” or “British India,” in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN; Description of India, a map 
lesson ; The East India Company ; India under 
the Direct Control of the British Government ; 
Commerce and Railroads; American Missions 
in India; British Missions in India; Native Re- 


ligions; The Iiquor Questions—Native Bev- 
erages, Imported Beverages; The Valley of 
Cashmere—‘‘ Who has not heard of the vale of 


Cashmere?’? General discussion on the bene- 
fits and ills arising from British occupation. —— 
In the Octavian Circle of East Des Moines each 
branch of study has its special instructor. This 
club has observed Chaucer, Bryant, and Brown- 
ing Memorial Days.—Circles report from 
Victor and Springville. 

MICHIGAN.—The secretary of the Ruby Cir- 
cle in Tecumseh, writes: ‘‘We more than en- 
joy the work and find the reading much easier 
than last year,—perhaps because we are more 
accustomed to this style of reading. Ifour name 
indicates any thing, as in Bible times names 
did, we surely are brilliant and ought to shine 
forth with a luster bright enough to be seen 
in our community at least. We hope we may do 
some good and convince others that wisdom 
is better than rubies.””——Circles are studying 
at Adrian, Oxford, and Republic. 

MissouriI.—The Columbian Circle of Hanni- 
bal is increasing in numbers and now enrolls 
eleven members. 

Kansas.—Steady, methodical reading is being 
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done by the Sunflowers of Wichita. The help- 
fulness of the course is recognized by them. 
Hays City also reports a Sunfiower Circle of six 
members. 

MinnEsoTa.—-The Pioneers of St. Paul hold 
weekly meetings and follow the programs in 
THER CHAUTAUQUAN.——Minnehaha Circle of 
Minneapolis holds weekly meetings and reports 
great interest in the readings. 

NEBRASKA.—It must put new life into circles 
to read what such a circle as the one at Red 
Cloud says: ‘‘We cannot express the thanks 
we feel for the blessing Chautauqua is bring- 
ing us individually, and must to all who study 
the course. May it spread until its influence is 
felt in every home and thus aid in civilization, 
The circle is interested, studious, and devoted to 
its work. Two-thirds of the members are reg- 
ular attendants, We take the Suggested Pro- 
gram, change it to suit our needs, and have it 
printed in the city papers. Our time has been 
given to the regular course of study, no public 
entertainments or observance of Memorial 
Days.’’ Faithful circles report from Plain- 
view and Lincoln. 

MonTana.—A circle holds weekly meetings 
at Dillon. 

South Daxkora.—The Hiawatha, consisting 
of fifteen members, is reading at Mitchell. 

CALIFORNIA.—The secretary of the San Vin- 
cente of Santa Monica writes: ‘‘Our circle is a 
floating one, because this place is a seaside re- 
sort, and our report does not show the work we 
have done in interesting those of other places. 
We also have a number of home readers, who 
are unable to join the circle. We have a pro- 
gram committee who use the Suggestive Pro- 
grams as a guide.”——The members of the 
Houghton Circle of Oakland are warm advocates 
of the course. They say, ‘‘ We love the Chautau- 


‘qua work ; with each lesson we seem instilled with 


a greater desire to ‘look up and lift up.’ Our 
desire for knowledge increases with each meet- 
ing, and as we gain a little here and a little 
there, and we look ahead to the vast fields of 
knowledge we are yet to cover, we sometimes 
become disheartened, but think of our motto, 
‘ Never be discouraged,’ and take heart again.” 
——Some of the San Francisco circles are hav- 
ing excellent opportunities for the study of 
astronomy. A lecture was recently given which 
was illustrated by stereopticon views of the 
Milky Way, the Nebule of Orion and Androm- 
eda, portions of the moon, etc.——Good work 
is reported from Selma and Stockton. 





WINTER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1801. 


MT. DORA ASSEMBLY, FLORIDA. 

Mr. Dora reports its fifth annual Assembly to 
have been exceedingly satisfactory. The breezy 
hills of Mt. Dora overlooking the beautiful lake 
made attractive homes for the cottagers. The 
session was held from March 17-30, the season 
of both orange blossoms and orange fruit. 

At this session the gate receipts were fifty- 
eight per cent greater than last year and the 
cottagers and tenters almost double the number. 

The Normal Class held seventeen sessions, 
and was led by Dr. A. H. Gillet. ‘‘The Be- 
ginning of Bible History,” ‘‘The Conquest of 
Canaan,” ‘‘The Golden Age of Israel,’ were 
some of the subjects considered. There were 
daily devotional meetings. 

Mr. Stuart Hooker instructed a Gymnastic 
Class, Prot. Case as usual made an enthusias- 
tic musical director. Prof. C. L. Woodworth 
entertained by his recitations. 

Dr. J. H. Hedley, the Rev. C. H. Daniels, the 
Rev. R. T. Hall, Will Cumback, Prof. N. Robin- 
son, the Rev. J. L. Mailie, and C. E. Bolton, were 
very popular as lecturers. It was a serious dis- 


appointment that Maurice Thompson, who had 
announced a delightful list of subjects, could 


not be present. 

The heavier work of the Assembly was light- 
ened by concerts, readings, competitive speak- 
ing for prize medals, and an original story. 

Sunday-school Day, Temperance Day, and 
Farmers’ Alliance Day were the special days 
observed. 

The next session will be held March 8-21, 
1892. Already a brilliant program is foretold. 


ALBANY ASSEMBLY, GEORGIA. 


THE third session of the Georgia Chautauqua, 
held from March gto April 8, was fuller than 
ever of enthusiasm and good works. 

This Assembly has become a recognized cen- 
ter of educational and refining influences. 

Six thoroughly organized departments were 
ably conducted. Dr. W. A. Duncan superin- 
tended the Assembly ; the Rev. Dr. Hurlbut in- 
structed the Sunday-school Normal, and Mrs. 
Mary J. Sherrell the Primary Normal; Prof. 
Case took charge of the music, Dr. Anderson 
the physical culture, Prof. C. R. Wells the com- 
mercial department, and Mrs. Wells the art. 

The Special Days called forth crowds of peo- 
ple. Press Day, Educational Day, National 
Day, Governor’s Day, Children’s Day, Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Day, were celebrated by 
appropriate exercises. 


The very best of speakers and entertainers 
were present. 
. The C. L. S. C. work in this part of the world 
is growing and spreading, and larger plans are 
made for the schools next year. 


DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 


THE seventh annual session of this first 
Florida Assembly was held at De Funiak 
Springs, beginning on the 4th of February and 
closing on the 15th of March. The attendance 
was about the same as on the two preceding ses- 
sions and the class work and general features of 
the program reached the same standard of ex- 
cellence. Classes were organized and taught 
in Fine and Decorative Art by Miss M. Louise 
Bentley, in Elocution and Delsarte by Miss 
Anna Adele Powell, in Kindergarten and Kin- 
dergarten Normal by Miss Mina B. Colburn, and 
a School of Methods for secular teachers by 
Miss Lelia E. Partridge. 

Some of the special features of the Assembly 
were a series of Bible readings upon the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for the current 
year by the Rev. Chas. R. Barnes, and a course 
of lectures on Social and Economic Problems by 
Dr. Washington Gladden. Lectures were de- 
livered by Dr. isaac Crook, the Rev. J. J. Tay- 
lor, Dr. J. W. Lee, Dr.‘J. H. Mansfield, Dr. 
John B. Eager, Dr. N. H. Eggleston, Dr. S. A. 
Steele, Dr. H. L. Stetson, Prof. Wm. H. Dana, 
Dr. Henry Tuckley, Dr. C. R. Wilkins, Dr. W. 
W. Ramsey, Dr. D. E. Bushnell, the Rev. W. D. 
Parr, Dr. J. F. Marley, James Clement Ambrose, 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, the Rev. O. S. Baketel, the 
Rev. C. C. Albertson, Prof. Chas. Foster Smith, 
Prof. W. H. Crawford, Dr. W. H. Scott, Dr. 
Merritt Hurlbud, the Rev. H. C. Jennings, Jahu 
De Witt Miller, and James A. Green. 

During the first half of the Assembly the 
Schubert Club, a splendid orchestra of twenty 
pieces, half of them ladies, was present from 
Jackson, Michigan. The chorus work was un- 
der the direction of Prof. W. N. Skinner. Mr. 
E.H. Cady, Miss Gertrude Smith, and Mrs. 
Hall-Young did good solo work. The Sunday- 
school Normal Class was taught by the Rev. O. 
S. Baketel. February 23 was observed as Chau- 
tauqua Day, and a telegram of congratulations 
was sent to Chancellor Vincent. 

The Board of Directors are very much en- 
couraged over the outlook, and arrangements 
have been made for next year, when the Assem- 
bly will begin on the seventeenth of February 
and continue until the eighteenth of March. 








THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON OF 1891. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—July |-August 
24. Recognition Day, August 19. 


AcTon PARK, INDIANA—July 28-August 15. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

Bay VIEW, PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN—July 15- 
August 12. Recognition Day, July 27. 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—June23-July6. Recog- 

nition Day, July 2. 

BLAcK HILLs, Dakora—August 11-August 26. 
Recognition Day, August 26. 

BLUFF PARK, Iowa—July 16-July 27. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 24. 

CHESTER, ILLINOIS—July 3-July 20. 

CLARION, REYNOLDSVILLE, PENNSYI,VANIA— 
July 22-August 12. Recognition Day, 
August 8, 

CoLFax, IowA—July 4-July 17. 
Day, July 15. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETISs—July 8-July 17. Recognition 
Day, July 16. 

Council, BLUFFS AND OMAHA, IowA—July 2- 
July 22. Recognition Day, July 16. 

East EpPInc, NEw HAMPSHIRE—August 17- 
August 22. Recognition Day, August 20. 

ErwortH HEIGHTS, OnI0o—August 5-August 
18. Recognition. Day, August 18. 

GEORGETOWN, TEXAS—July 1-July 18. Recog- 
nition Day, July 16. 

GLEN EcHO, WASHINGTON, D. C.—June 16- 
July 4. Recognition Day, June 25. 

HrraM, On10—July 9-July 31. Recognition 
Day, July 28. 

ISLAND PARK, ROME City, INDIANA—July 29- 
August 12. Recognition Day, August 5. 
Kansas, TOPEKA, KANSAS—June 23-July 3. 

Recognition Day, July 2. 

KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKy—June 30- 
July ro. Recognition Day, July 9. 

LAKE BuiuFF, ILLINoIs—August 5-August 16, 
Recognition Day, August 13. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, OHIO—July 15- 
August 5. Recognition Day, July 25. 

LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA—July 28-August 17° 
Recognition Day, August 3. 

Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA—July 13-July 24. 
Recognition Day, July 22. 

MapIson, SouTH DakoTa—July 15-August 5. 

MIssoURI, WARRENSBURG, MissouRI—July 3- 
July 13. Recognition Day, July 11. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—June 30-August 26. 
Recognition Day, August 11. 

MouNTAIN GROVE, BERWICK, PENNSYLVA- 


Recognition 


NIA—August 7-August II. 
Day, August 8. 

MounTAINn LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—August 4- 
August 18. Recognition Day, August 13. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA.—June 30-July 
10, Recognition Day, July 8. 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA—July 11- 
August 30. Recognition Day, July 29. 

NEw ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Massa- 
CHUSETTS—July 14—July 24. Recognition 
Day, July 23. 

NEw ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE—July 28- 
August 15. Recognition Day, August 11. 

NEw RICHMOND, OHIO—July 21-August 5. 
Recognition Day, August 5. 

OcEAN City, NEw JERSEY—August 6-Angust 7. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July 11-July 22. 
Recognition Day, July 22. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE—July 21~August 1. 
ognition Day, July 30. 

Orrawa, KANnsAas—June 16-June 26. Recog- 
nition Day, June 24. 

OxFORD, ENGLAND—Second Session, July and 
August. 

PacriFic GROVE, SAN JoSk, CALIFORNIA—June 
24-July 10. Recognition Day, July ro. 
PIASA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 30-August Ig. 

Recognition Day, August 13. 

PIEDMONT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA—July 15-Au- 
gust 3I. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON—July 15-August 
13. Recognition Day, July 28. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN, PALMER LAKE, COLORADO— 
July 8-July 24. Recognition Day, July 24. 

RouNnD LAKE, NEw YorK—July 27-August 13. 
Recognition Day, August 13. 

San Marcos, TExas—June 24-July 22. Recog- 
nition Day, July 16. 

SkasmpE, Key East, NEw JERSEy—July 6- 
August 28. Recognition Day, August 27. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YorK—July 7-August 6. 
Recognition Day, July 16. 

Warsaw, INDIANA—July 15-August 13. Recog- 
nition Day, July 27. 

Waseca, MINNESOTA—July I-July 22. 
nition Day, July 21. 

Wetrrs, NEw HampsHiRE—July 20-July 24. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 

WILLIAMS GROVE, NEAR HARRISBURG, PENN- 
SYLVANIA—July 15-July 24. Recognition 
Day, July 22. 

WINFIELD, Kansas—June 23-July 3. Recog- 
nition Day, June 30. 
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**GOOD ENOUGH TO PRINT.” 

I REALLY believe some people save their bright 
thoughts, as being too precious for conversation. 
What do you think an admiring friend said the 
other day to one who was talking good things, — 
good enough to print? ‘‘ Why,’ said he, “‘you 
are wasting merchantable literature, a cash 
article, at the rate, as nearly as I can tell, of fifty 
dollars an hour.’”’ The talker took him to the 
window and asked him to look out and tell what 
he saw. 

‘‘Nothing but a very dusty street,’’ he said, 
‘(and a man driving a sprinkling wagon through 
it.” 

‘*Why don’t you tell the man he is wasting 
that water? What would be the state of the 
highways of life, if we did not drive our thought- 
sprinklers through them with the valve open, 
sometimes ?’’ 

‘Besides, there is another thing about this 
talking, which you forget. It shapes our 
thoughts for us;—the waves of conversation 
roll them as the surf rolls the pebbles on the 
shore. Let me modify the image a little. I 
rough out my thoughts in talk as an artist mod- 
els in clay. Spoken language is so plastic,— 
you can pat and coax, and spread and shave, and 
rub out, and fill up, and stick on so easily, when 
you work that soft material, that there is 
nothing like it for modeling. Out of it come 
the shapes which you turn into marble or bronze 
in your immortal books, if you happen to write 
such. Or, to use another illustration, writing 
or printing is like shooting with a rifle; you 
may hit your reader’s mind, or miss it ;—but 
talking is like playing with the pipe of an en- 
gine; if itis within reach, and you have time 
enough, you can’t help hitting it.” 

The company agreed that this last illustration 
was of superior excellence, or, in the phrase 
used by them, “‘fust-rate.” I acknowledged 
the compliment, but gently rebuked the ex- 
pression, ‘‘fust-rate,’’? ‘‘ prime,” “‘ a prime ar- 
ticle,”’ ‘‘a superior piece of goods,” ‘‘a hand- 
some garment,” ‘‘a gent in a flowered vest,’’— 
all such expressions are final. They blast the 
lineage of him or her who utters them, for gen- 
erations up and down. There is one other 
phrase which will soon come to be decisive of a 
man’s social status, if it is not already: ‘‘ That 
tells the whole story.” It is an expression 
which vulgar and conceited people particularly 
affect, and which well-meaning ones, who know 
better, catch from them. It is intended to stop 
all debate, like the previous question in the 
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General Court. Only it doesn’t; simply because 
“that”? does not usually tell the whole, nor 
one half of the whole story.—‘‘ Zhe Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.”’ 


THE MANNERS OF TWO NATIONS. 

CopEs of manner have a very restricted rule. 
They are national, and in the nation each class 
has its own code. If, therefore, one nation 
judges another by its own standard, it is evident 
that abstract justice must be impossible ; yet it 
is difficult to find any other criterion. 

The reader may try to find some criterion 
outside of national peculiarities, but he will 
certainly meet with this difficulty, that although 
people of different nations might be induced to 
agree about some virtue that manners ought to 
have, they are not likely to agree about its 
practical application and expression. 

For example, let us take the virtue of cour- 
tesy. Are people to be courteous or discour- 
teous? We should find an almost universal 
agreement on the general principle that courtesy 
is a part of good manners; but we should dis- 
agree on the application of it. 

The great difficulty in judging such a ques- 
tion as this is that we require to have been long 
accustomed to manners of a peculiar kind be- 
fore we can estimate them at their precise sig- 
nificance. If they are new to us, we do not 
understand them, we are not able to read the 
thoughts and intentions which express them- 
selves in forms as in a sort of language. 

The words used in epistolatory forms are the 
most familiar example of the second meaning, 
the only true meaning there is in forms of any 
kind. If a superior in rank subscribes himself 
my obedient servant, I know that his meaning 
is as remote as possible from the dictionary sense 
of the words. On the other hand, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the words, as he uses 
them, are meaningless. Such a form, in Eng- 
lish, is intended to convey the idea of distance 
without contempt. It is as much as to say, in 
familiar English, ‘‘I don’t know you and don’t 
care to know you; but I have no desire to be 
rude to you.” The form Dear Sir, in English, 
has nothing to do with affection. It means, ‘I 
know very little of you; but wish to avoid the 
coldness of sir by itself.’ /y dear Sir means 
something of this kind, ‘‘I remember meeting 
you in society.” 

A literal translation of these forms into French 
would entirely fail to convey their significance. 
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You must be on the most intimate terms with a 
Frenchman before he will venture to address 
you as Cher Monsieur. ‘There is absolutely no 
form of address that translates the meanings of 
Dear Sir and My dear Sir. They can only be 
translated by Monsieur, which fails to differen- 
tiate them from Sir. 

The French forms in writing to ladies are still 
more severe. ‘How would you begin a letter 
to Madame L——-?’”’ I asked a French gentle- 
man who is a model of accuracy in etiquette. 

‘Well, in the first place, I should never pre- 
sume to write to Madame L—— at all.” 

“‘But if circumstances made it imperative that 
you should write to her?” 

**In that case I should address heras Madame 
simply, and at the close of the letter beg her to 
accept mes hommages respectueux.”’ 

Perhaps the reader imagines that the lady was 
a distant acquaintance; no, she was the wife of 
a most intimate friend, and the two families met 
very frequently. In this case the point of inter- 
est is that the lady would have been addressed 
as a stranger from a want of flexibility in the 
French forms. 

There is a Frenchman who receives me with 
the utmost kindness and cordiality whenever I 
visit his neighborhood. We correspond occa- 
sionally, and his letters begin Monsieur jast as 
if he had never seen me, ending with the ex- 
pression of his sentiments respectueux. 

A very intimate friend in France will begin a 

letter with Mon cher Ami. I have only known 
three Frenchmen who used that form of address 
to myself. Two or three others would begin 
Cher Monsieur et Ami, mingling the formal 
with the affectionate. Englishmen hardly ever 
write My dear Friend ; that is now an American 
form. 
The French tendency to be ceremonious is not 
confined to letter-writing. It comes upon French 
people in personal intercourse in a curiously oc- 
casional way. I remember a physician, now 
dead, who had excellent French manners of the 
old school. He talked with great ease and with- 
out the least affectation, but on all those little 
occasions when a Frenchman feels bound to be 
ceremonious he was so in the supreme degree. 
After talking quite easily and intimately with 
some lady whom he had known for many years, 
he would rise to take leave with graceful old- 
fashioned attitudes and phrases, as if she were 
far his superior in rank and he had spoken to 
her for the first time. 

It has happened to me to know rather inti- 
mately six or eight old French gentlemen 
who retained the manners which had come 
down from the eighteenth century. They evi- 
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dently took a pleasure, perhaps also some pride, 
in being able to go through forms of politeness 
gracefully, and without error. An Englishman 
would find it difficult to do that in equal per- 
fection, his northern nature would not take 
quite so fine a polish, Even among French 
people, as manners become more democratic, 
these old forms are continually reduced.—Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton.* 


THE ARTIST'S SECRET. 


THERE was an artist once, and he painted a 
picture. Other artists had colors richer and 
rarer, and painted more notable pictures. He 
painted his with one color, there was a wonder- 
tul red glow on it; and the people went up and 
down, saying, ‘‘ We like the picture, we like the 
glow.”’ 

The other artists came and said, ‘“‘ Where does 
he get his color from?’ They asked him, and 
he smiled and said, ‘‘I cannot tell you ”’; and 
worked on with his head bent low. 

And one went to the far East and bought 
costly pigments, and made a rare color and 
painted, but after a time the picture faded. 
Another read in the old books, and madea 
color rich and rare, but when he had put it on 
the picture it was dead. 

But the artist paintedon. Always the work 
got redder and redder, and the artist grew 
whiter and whiter. At last one day they found 
him dead before his picture, and they took him 
up to bury him. The other men looked about 
in allthe pots and crucibles, but they found 
nothing they had not. 

And when they undressed him to put his 
grave-clothes on him, they found above his left 
breast the mark of a wound—it was an old, old 
wound, that must have been there all his life, 
for the edges were old and hardened ; but Death, 
who seals all things, had drawn the edges to- 
gether, and closed it up. 

And they buried him. And still the people 
went about saying, ‘“‘ Where did he find his color 
from ?”” 

And it came to pass that after a while the ar- 
tist was forgotten—but the work lived.—Olive 
Schreiner.t 


AMIEL. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEI, was born at Geneva 
in September, 1821. He belonged to one of the 
emigrant families, of which a more or less 
steady supply had enriched the little republic 


* French and English. A Comparison. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. 


¢ Dreams. 


Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
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during the three centuries following the Refor- 
mation. Amiel’s ancestors, like those of Sis- 
mondi, left Languedoc for Geneva after the rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes. His father 
must have been a youth at the time when Geneva 
passed into the power of the French republic, 
and would seem to have married and settled in 
the haleyon days following the restoration of 
Genevese independence in 1814. Amiel was 
born when the prosperity of Geneva was at its 
height, when the little state was administered 
by men of European reputation. 

In 1833 Amiel, at twelve years old, was left 
orphaned of both his parents. They had died 
comparatively young—his mother was only just 
over thirty, and his father cannot have been 
much older. On the death of the mother the 
little family was broken up, the boy passing 
into the care of one relative, his two sisters into 
that of another. Certain notes in M. Scherer’s 
possession throw a little light here and there 
upon a childhood and youth which must neces- 
sarily have been a little bare and forlorn. They 
show us a sensitive, impressionable boy, of 
health rather delicate than robust, already dis- 
posed to a more or less melancholy and dreamy 
view of life, andshowing a deep interest in those 
religious problems and ideas in which the air of 
Geneva has been steeped since the days of Cal- 
vin, The religious teaching which a Genevese 
lad undergoes prior to his admission to full 
church membership, made a deep impression on 
him, and certain mystical elements of charac- 
ter, which remained strong in him to the end, 
showed themselves very early. 

At the collége or public school of Geneva, and 
at the Academié, he would seem to have done 
only moderately as far as prizes and honors were 
concerned. We are told, however, that he read 
enormously, and that he was, generally speak- 
ing, inclined rather to make friends with men 
older than himself than with his contemporaries. 

Amiel is full of contradictions and surprises, 
which are indeed one great source of his at- 
tractiveness. 

Had he only been the thinker, the critic, the 
idealist, he would never have touched our feel- 
ings as he now does ; what makes him so inter- 
esting is that there was in hima /ond of he- 
redity, a temperament and disposition, which 
were perpetually reacting against the oppression 
of the intellect and its accumulations. In his 
hours of intellectual concentration he freed him- 
self from all trammels of country or society, or 
even, as he insists, from all sense of personality. 
But at other times he was the dutiful son of a 
country which he loved, taking a warm interest 
in every thing Genevese. 
j-Jun. 
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His was not a nature to be generally appre- 
ciated at itstrue value. The motives which gov- 
erned his life were too remote from the ordinary 
motives of human conduct, and his characteris- 
tics just those which have always excited the 
distrust, if not the scorn, of the more practical 
and vigorous order of minds. Probably there 
was a certain amount of self-consciousness and 
artificiality in his attitude towards the outer 
world, which was the result partly of the social 
difficulties we have described, partly of his own 
sense of difference from his surroundings, and 
partly again of that timidity of nature, that self- 
distrust, which is revealed to us in the Journal. 
So that he was by no means generally popular, 
and the great success of the Journal is still a 
mystery to the majority of those who knowhim 
merely as a fellow-citizen and acquaintance. 
But his friends loved him and believed in him, 
and the reserved student, whose manners were 
thought affected in general society, could and 
did make himself delightful to those who un- 
derstood him, or those who looked to him for 
affection. ‘‘ According to my remembrance of 
him,’’ writes M. Scherer, “‘he was bright, so- 
ciable, a charming companion. Others who 
knew him better and longer than I say the same. 
The mobility of his disposition counteracted his 
tendency to exaggerations of feeling. In spite 
of his fits of melancholy, his natural turn of 
mind was cheerful ; up to the end he was young, 
a child even, amused by mere nothings; and 
whoever had heard him laugh his hearty stu- 
dent’s laugh would have found it difficult to 
identify him with the author of so many somber 
pages.” 

M. Rivier, his old pupil, remembers him as 
“strong and active, still handsome, delightful 
in conversation, ready to amuse and be amused.’’ 
Indeed, if the photographs of him are to be 
trusted, there must have been something spe- 
cially attractive in the sensitive, expressive face, 
with its lofty brow, fine eyes, and kindly 
mouth. It is the face of a poet rather than of a 
student and makes one understand certain 
other little points which his friends lay stress 
on,—for instance, his love for and popularity 
with children.*—Abridged from Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward's Introduction to “Amiel’s Jour- 
nal,’’ 


A GARDEN BY STARLIGHT. 

A MIDNIGHT visit to one’s garden, even by 
the most venerable devotee of his ‘‘own ground” 
will perchance reveal the fact that he ‘‘ doesn’t 
know beans” after all. 


*New York : Macmillan and Co, 
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The perennial familiar biooming borders of 
those ‘old-fashioned flowers,’’ as well as the 
more prosaic domain of our gardener’s imme- 
diate concern, whose paths lead to the kitchen, 
wear a strange look at night, and seem peopled 
with foreign shapes. His ‘‘Limas”’ and scarlet 
runners now excite his wonder, if not solicitude, 
with their apparent drooping foliage, all the 
three leaflets nodding as if broken at their junc- 
ture with the stem, the two side leaflets in many 
instances touching their backs beneath the stem. 
But he will find them firm and self-willed in their 
attitude. 

His pea blossoms have taken in sail, and nod 
on their keels. The leaves of his young cabbage 
plant, usually more or less spreading, now 
stand quite erect, guarding that promising young 
head within, for this plebeian cabbage head 
knows a trick or two above its garden associates, 
and can get a blessing from the ambrosial ether 
in a bright, glistening sheen and a border of 
dewdrops, even on a cloudy night, when all his 
neighbors are athirst. 

The tobacco field over the wall looks be- 
witched and all on end, the plants simulating 
the conical shape they soon shall bear in the 
drying-house. The flowers on the potato plants, 
saucer-shaped by day, are now perchance nod- 
ding with their open rim puckered in gathers 
around the central stamens—a common caprice 
of these flowers, but dependent upon some whim 
which I have not yet solved. 

Turning to his ‘‘posies,” our floriculturist 
may pick an exotic bouquet from his own famil- 
iar borders. His starry ‘‘bluebottles’’ have 
raised their horns and assumed the shape of a 
shuttlecock. His balsams wear a hang-dog 
look, with every leaf sharply declined. Certain 
of his coreopsis blossoms are turned vertically 
by a sharp bend at the summit of the stem. 
Many of his favorites, like the Eschscholtzia 
blossoms, have closed their eyes or perhaps hung 
their heads, and refuse to look him in the face 
while his climbing nasturtiums, especially if 
they should be of the dwarf variety (minus), 
await his coming in hushed expectancy, and 
their wall of sheeny shields flashes a ‘‘ boo” at 
him out of the darkness, which immediately re- 
veals the changed position of their foliage. 
Every individual shield is now seen to stand 
perpendicularly, the stem being bent in a sharp 
curve. In the midst of his surprise the flowers 
one by one now seem to steal into view, peering 
out here and there behind the leaves, and he 
will discern a grimace there that he never noted 
before. That bright bouquet upon his mantel 
will henceforth wear a new expression for him 
and a fresh identity. He will find himself ex- 
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changing winks thitherward now and then, and 
hover about the room among his friends in the 
proud consciousness of a certain preferment not 
vouchsafed to common mortals. 

The effect of such a bank of nasturtium leaves 
as the writer recently observed is irresistibly 
queer. So instinct with mischievous conscious- 
ness did it seem that he found himself entering 
into conversation at once, and laughed outright 
in the darkness. It has been supposed that this 
vertical position of the leaf was assumed to avoid 
the collection of dew, but this is obviously an 
error. There is no disposition in the nasturtium 
to avoid moisture, as would be apparent to any 
one who has watched the leaves during rain, 
catching and coddling the great dancing drop 
at its hollowed center, and loath to let it fall. 

Our midnight gardener has still further sur- 
prises in store for him among his plantations, 
Following the alluring fragrance of his melilot, 
he turns the rays of his lantern among its 
branches, and finds them full of nocturnal capers. 
The single leaflet of the melilot is threefold, 
like a clover, to which it is closely akin. At 
night these three leaflets twist edge uppermost 
on their stems, with the faces of the outer pair 
turned inward, while the end leaflet folds its 
face flat to one side or the other, to the cheek of 
its chosen chum for the night, and there they 
are, a dozy company in truth, yet not without a 
subtle suggestion that it may all be a subter- 
fuge for the moment to cover some mischief or 
other. 

And here is another interesting specimen 
close by, a member of that same somniferous 
tribe—the blue lupine—the “sad lupine” of 
Virgii (¢ristis Lupinus). Just why Virgil should 
have attributed sadness to the lupine I believe 
has not been satisfactorily decided, although 
many learned pens and much printer’sink have 
been devoted toward a solution of the problem, 
one authority finding a last resource in his exas- 
peration in the belief that the antique poet “stood 
in need for the meter of his verse of two long 
syllables which the word ériséis supplied him 
with.” 

The plant is certainly bright and cheery 
enough by day, and whatever its changed as- 
pect by night, it is certainly not one of sadness. 
The blue flower-spikes rise up precisely as at 
midday, but the foliage presents a striking con- 
trast, every wheel-shaped leaf now drooping 
like a closed parasol against the stem, The va- 
rious lupines are full of individual whims in their 
choice of sleeping postures, some species raising 
their leaflets in the form of a beaker, and others 
following the bent of the nasturtium already de- 
scribed. Every corner of our garden offers 














some similar revelation, and even the plebeian 
weeds have caught the odd contagion, and “do 
as the Romans do.’’*—W. Hamilton Gibson. 


VICTOR HUGO. 
HE set the trumpet to his lips, and lo! 
The clash of waves, the roar of winds that blow, 
The strife and stress of Nature’s warring things, 
Rose like a storm-cloud, upon angry wings. 


He set the reed-pipe to his lips, and lo! 

The wreck of landscape took a rosy glow, 

And Life, and Love, and gladness that Love 

brings 

Laughed in the music, like a child that sings. 

Master of each, Arch-Master! We that still 

Wait in the verge and outskirt of the Hill 

Look upward lonely—lonely to the height 

Where thou hast climbed, for ever, out of sight ! 
—Austin Dobson.t 


ANECDOTES OF FRENCH AUTHORS. 

AMONG Frenchmen there is no lack of vanity. 
Voltaire is anotableinstance. There is yet pre- 
served at his villa at Ferney a large picture 
planned by himself, and painted by a wretched 
artist, in the foreground of which stands Vol- 
taire holding the ‘‘ Henriade,” which he is pre- 
senting to Apollo, who has just descended from 
Olympus to receive it. The background is the 
temple of Memory, toward which flies Fame, at 
the same time pointing to the ‘‘Henriade.” 
The Muses and the Graces are surrounding Vol- 
taire, and are carrying his bust to the temple of 
Memory. The heroes and heroines of the 
“Henriade” are standing astonished at his 
wonderful talents; the authors who wrote 
against him are falling into the infernal re- 
gions, which gape to receive them and their 
works, while Envy and her Imps are expiring 
at his feet. 

A writer for London 7ruth says: ‘‘ Many le- 
gends are current about the atmosphere of in- 
cense in which Victor Hugo always lived, about 
the theatrical surroundings in which he used to 
receive homage, and about the apocalyptic lan- 
guage in which he expressed the consciousness 
of his genius. These stories are not without a 
considerable substratum of truth, and the poet’s 
satellites were the first to amuse themselves dis- 
creetly at his expense in the familiarity of un- 
official conversation. But it must be remem- 





*Strolls by Starlightand Sunshine. MIlustrated by the 
Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

tPoems on Several Occasions. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Company. 
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bered that the man who was invariably ad- 
dressed as ‘dear and illustrious,’ or ‘sublime 
master,’ was the last of his generation ; that he 
stood erect on the ruins of almost a century, and 
that he had buried all his adversaries, even to a 
Napoleon. He had become deity and prophet, 
thanks to a remnant of Latin idolatrous tenden- 
cies in his countrymen. The crown of laurels 
had been placed upon the brow of the marble 
effigy under the very eyes of the living model, 
on a memorable occasion, at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. No man, not even Goethe, ever enjoyed 
so much giory, and so uninterruptedly. The 
wonder rather is that he remained charming and 
affable in spite of every thing, for it is possible 
to cite more traits of simplicity than of pom- 
posity in his life.” 

Rousseau tells us that when the first idea of 
one of his works flashed upon his mind, he 
experienced a nervous movement that ap- 
proached to a slight delirium. Descartes heard 
a voice in the air that called him to pursue the 
truth. 

Madame de Staél and some other famous 
author once met by special invitation at a 
French country-house, and each brought a 
handsomely bound book of their own to present 
to the other. Both were profuse in their flat- 
tery, both declared the other’s work would have 
a priceless value, to be preserved by them with 
infinite care. When they had made their 
gushing adieus and departed, the amused host- 
ess found the respective volumes carelessly left 
on table and sofa ! 


Saint-Beuve says: ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon 
was never more ingenious in amusing Louis 
XIV. than Madame Récamier in interesting 
Chateaubriand. I have always remarked, said 
Boileau on returning from Versailles, that when 
the conversation does not turn on himself, the 
king directly gets tired, and is either ready to 
yawn or to goaway. Every great poet, when 
he is growing old, is a little like Louis XIV. in 
this respect. Madame Récamier had each day 
a thousand pleasant contrivances to excite and 
to flatter him. She assembled from all quarters 
friends for him, new admirers. She chained us 
all to the feet of her idol with links of gold.’ 


“The extreme mind is near to extreme mad- 
ness,’’ says Pascal. ‘‘ Of what are the most sub- 
tle follies made, but of the greatest wisdom?” 
asks Montaigne. ‘‘Genius bears within itself a 
principle of destruction, of death, of madness,” 
says Lamartine. 

Balzac’s vanity is constantly revealed in his 
letters. Here it becomes a force which leads a 
man to reckon himself among the four greatest 
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heroes of his age. It develops a kind of mono- 
mania leading to utter absorption in his own 
affairs, in his literary ambition, and, above all, 
in calculations as to the number of francs into 
which his genius can be coined. 

The proposition to erect a statue in honor of 
Balzac has called out many stories of the great 
writer, some illustrating his literary vanity. 
“There are only three writersof the French 
language—Victor Hugo, Theophile Gautier, and 
myself !’? he used to say proudly. On one occa- 
sion he was at adinner where a young writer 
said before him: ‘‘We other men of letters.” 
Balzac broke out into a laugh and cried: ‘‘ You, 
sir, you a literary man! What a pretension! 
What foolish assurance! You compare yourself 
tous? Do you forget, sir, with whom you have 
the honor of sitting? With the marshals of 
modern literature !’”"*—Kate Sanborn. 


THE SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD. 

To lengthen thy life, lessen thy meals. 

Tongue double, brings trouble. 

Without justice courage is weak. 

Would you live with ease, do what you ought, 
and not what you please. 

No man e’er was glorious, who was not labor- 
ious, 

Lawyers, preachers, and tomtit’s eggs, there 
are more of them hatchéd than come to perfec- 
tion. 

Who pleasure gives, shall joy receive. 

The poor man must walk to get meat for his 
stomach, the rich man to get a stomach for his 
meat. 

The family of fools is ancient. 

Three may keep a secret, if two of them are 
dead. 

Are you angry that the others disappoint you? 
remember you cannot depend upon yourself. 

Do not do that which you would not have 
known. 

Wealth is not his that has it, but his that en- 
joys it. 

The noblest question in the world is, What 
good may I do in it? 

Nothing so popular as goodness. 

Grace thou thy house, and let not that grace 
thee. 

There are lazy minds as well as lazy bodies, 


*The Vanity and Insanity of Genius. New York: 
George J. Coombes. 


Observe all men ; thyself most. 

To err is human, to repent divine, to per- 
sist devilish. 

Many a long dispute among Divines may be 
thus abridg’d, It is so: It is not so; It isso; 
It is not so. 


Good Sense is a thing all need, few have, and 
none think they want. 

What signifies your Patience, if you can’t 
find it when you want it. 

Reader, I wish thee health, wealth, happiness, 
and may kind heaven thy year’s industry bless. 


IS GENIUS CHARACTER? 

ALL the views heretofore had of genius have 
treated it purely as an intellectual force. The 
one we now present differs from these in re- 
garding genius in the light of a great moral 
power. 

John Burroughs, writing on the subject, says: 
“Indeed, there is a strict moral or ethical de- 
pendence of the capacity to conceive or project 
great things, upon the capacity to be or to do 
them. It is as true as any law of hydraulics or 
statics, that the workmanship of a man can 
never rise above the level of his character. He 
can never adequately say or do any thing greater 
than he himselfis. There isno such thing, for 
instance, as deep insight into the mystery of 
Creation, without integrity and simplicity of 
character.””? And De Quincey affirms: ‘‘ Besides 
its relation to suffering and enjoyment, genius 
always implies a deeper relation to virtue and 
vice.”’ 

Diametrically opposed to the foregoing is the 
view that next follows. It isa passage from 
Lowell’s essay on Rousseau. He says: ‘‘Genius 
is not aquestion of character. It may besordid, 
like the lamp of Aladdin, in its externals ; what 
care we, while the touch of it builds palaces for 
us, makes us rich as only men in dream-land are 
rich, and lords tothe utmost bounds of imagina- 
tion? So, when people talk of the ungrateful 
way in which the world treats its geniuses, they 
speak unwisely. There is no work of genius 
which has not been the delight of mankind, no 
word of genius to which the human heart and 
soul have not, sooner or later, responded. But 
the man whom the genius takes possession of 
for its pen, for its trowel, for its pencil, for its 
chisel, him the world treats according to his 
deserts,’’*—NV. K. Royse. 


* A Study of Genius. Chicagoand New York: Rand, 
McNally & Company. 
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“The Memoirs of Talleyrand’’* 
come like a voice from the past, 
ringing out from the very center of the forces 
which in the last century shaped the destiny of 
France. Published fifty-two years after the 
death of their author, they have long been 
awaited with a sort of eager dread. The Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid says in his ‘‘Introduction”’ to 
the work, ‘‘They began to be looked upon as a 
species of historical dynamite, only to be ex- 
ploded after everybody in danger had been re- 
moved from the field of human activity.”? But 
this fear has proved groundless; the book has 
hurt no one; its object is a personal one—to 
clear the writer from the obloquy attaching to 
him, and to heighten his fame. Talleyrand’s 
career was one of the most remarkable in the 
annals of history. Presented at court in the 
year 1774, the year of the coronation of Louis 
XVI, he received from that monarch his first 
appointment; and in 1834, while ambassador to 
England, under Louis Philippe, he negotiated 
a treaty between France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal. Inthe long interval between these 
two events, he had served in office six rulers of 
France. He was president of the Constituent 
Assembly which organized the French Revo- 
lution, and it was he who at the head of the 
Senate pronounced the deposition of Napoleon 
and called Louis XVIII. tothe throne. Thus 
ever at the very front of political affairs, he was 
yeta man whose personal character always awak- 
ened the suspicion of his peers. He apparently 
donned and doffed allegiance to suit his own ad- 
vantage. But despite this distrust ofall statesmen 
toward him, he never lost his commanding power 
in public life. His plan in the Memoirs for remov- 
ing the reproaches from hismemory seems to have 
been that of engrossing the attention ofthe read- 
ers by the great interests of the country, which 
to so large a degree he heldin his hands, and by 
showing that they had been managed so as to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number. 
He wastes no time in answering personal accu- 
sations. He says boldly, ‘‘Of all governments 
I have served, there is not one to which I have 
not given more than I have received... .I 
have not abandoned any, till it had, first of all, 
abandoned itself... . . I have never considered 
the interests of any party, my own, or those of 


* Memoirs of Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the Duc 
de Broglie. Vols I.andII. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, per vol., $2.00. 
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my friends, before the ¢rue interests of France.” 
But in spite of all attempts his own words show 
him to have been a treacherous man. The Mem- 
oirs are divided into twelve parts, which will 
appear in five volumes. Two of these are now in 
the hands of the public, the second ending with 
the Congress of Vienna. The work shows that 
in addition to his other talents Prince de Talley- 
rand possessed that of an able and agreeable 
writer. His views on all matters are shrewd, 
discriminating, and as far as they touch him 
personally, plausible. His style is easy, grace- 
ful, flowing.——The recent handsome uniform 
edition of the works of Fanny Kemble contains 
one new volume, “Further Records.”* It is 
made up of a series of letters written between 
the years 1848-83. Bright, keen, versatile, and 
philosophical, it affords no end of interest. In 
the untrammeled style of friendly correspondence 
this actress-authgr givesher views ofthe current 
topics of the times, and sketches the persons by 
whom she was surrounded. The letters are dis- 
connected and the reader is left to interpret 
references and situations as best he can.—A 
recent book on the life and works of Charles 
Darwin { written by the naturalist, Mr. Holder, 
is adapted to the requirements of young read- 
ers, which is only another way of saying that it 
is made more interesting for the older ones. In 
plain, straightforward language the author tells 
the story of the celebrated voyage of the Beagle, 
during which Darwin visited so many lands, 
studied strange forms of life, and made wonder- 
ful discoveries in science. A very plain outline 
sketch of his published works and of his theory 
of evolution is appended.—‘‘The Sovereigns 
and Courts of Europe’’} is an album of pen 
photographs of the persons who at the present 
time are holding the reins of government in 
European monarchical life. Each brief sketch 
attempts to do nothing more than to bring out 
in plain relief distinctive personal characteris- 
tics as they are manifested in private life and in 
the home relations. One is struck at the odd 
arrangement which makes the collection begin 
with the Sultan of Turkey and end with Queen 
Victoria. *The character in which the former is 


*Further Records. By Frances Anne Kemble. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Price, $2.00. 

¢+Charles Darwin. By Charles Frederick Holder. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. Price, $1.50. 


t The Sovereigns and Courtsof Europe. By “ Politikos.” 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, $1.50. 
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presented, that of a benevolent, mild, progressive 
man devoted to the welfare of his people, is 
quite the opposite of the general opinion concern- 
ing him.——As well as an interesting sketch of 
his life, “The Biography of Dio Lewis”* gives 
a full account of his system of physical culture 
—that “‘great national reform” which he in- 
augurated—and a history of the Temperance 
Crusade from which sprang the W. C. T. U. 
The book was prepared with the co-operation of 
his wife ; sympathetic in tone, it faithfully shows 
the great philanthropist in his true character. 
Many quotations from his own works are used. 


“‘Good-Night Poetry ’’t is a sugar- 
coated pill for the children. Mr. 
Garrison knows little folks do not like sermon- 
izing so he has made a collection of poems con- 
taining excellent moral lessons, of which the 
parent when he puts his child to bed is to give 
one or more as the case requires; and if the 
child has been particularly delinquent during 
the day he is made to chew the pill—that is he 
must commit the selection to memory. No 
doubt many parents will be glad to have such 
an assistant in moral discipline. The book is 
to be heartily commended in that it does not 
contain any poor poetry or “‘ goody-goody ”’ sen- 
timents, but is healthful in tone. 

A very interesting little book on a big subject 
is Hoyt’s ‘‘Handbook of Historic Schools of 
Painting.”{ One can get from this work a very 
clear idea of the principal historic schools of 
painting, their distinguishing traits, their ar- 
tists, and the celebrated paintings of each. 

Young America will give the ‘Captains of 
Industry’’|} a warm reception ; there is a gen- 
uineness about these people that is always at- 
tractive to him. Mr. Parton in popular style 
tells briefly the life and work of such men as 
Governor Edward Winthrop, the business man 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, Ezra Cornell, the me- 
chanic, David Rittenhouse, the clock-maker. 

Those artistic Knickerbocker Nuggets still 
increase in number and grow in the affection of 
the public. The contents? of these just issued 
~eThe Biography of Dio Lewis. By Mary F. Hastman, 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

+ Good-Night Poetry. Compiled by Wendell P. Garri- 
son. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

t Handbook of Historic Schools of Painting. By Deris- 
the L. Hoyt. Boston: Ginn &Company. Prict, $1.00. 

| Captains of Industry. Second Series. By James Par- 
ton. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

2Representative Irish Tales. Vols.I. and II, Withan 
Introduction and Notes by W. B. Yeats. Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Grandson. Vols.I.and II. By the Karl of 


Carnarvon. With Portraits and Illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00 each, 
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are as delightful as those of the preceding ones. 

A little of every thing makes up “‘ Every-Day 
Etiquette, A Manual of Good Manners.””* It con- 
tains many wise hints in regard to one’s conduct 
on all occasions, and devotes a spicy chapter to 
“Conversation and Speech.” 

“The Best Letters of Madame de Sévigné”’ + 
are put intoa pretty volume. The customs and: 
morals of the time are pictured. ‘These letters 
are charming, and by their hosts of readers bear 
record of the wide influence a woman can wield 
who is true to herself and to her friends. 

It is peculiar that a subject so much debated 
as capital punishment has never had an ade- 
quate literature; for this reason Mr. Palm’s 
“Death Penalty ’{ will attract public attention. 
He is a strong opposer of the penalty that de- 
mands a life for a life. His main arguments are 
by means of illustrations. He predicts the time 
when the spectacle of designedly and deliber- 
ately putting a man to death will be looked 
upon with the same horror that we now feel 
when reading of the tortures of the Inquisition. 
It is a book worth reading. 

“Japanese Girls and Women ’’|| is a fascinat- 
ing study of a class which makes up one-half of 
the population of the Island Empire. Close as- 
sociation let the author into the secrets of their 
social and inner home life ; she discovered their 
strength and their weakness ; and the vivid por- 
trayal of the needs of these admirable women 
calls forth deep sympathy. 

One rarely finds a book written for young 
people so carefully planned and logically ar- 
ranged as “Java: The Pearl of the East.’ The 
information is definite, no slipshod statements. 

It is a saving of time and temper to have on 
one’s library table such books as “Literary 
Manual of Foreign Quotations’? J and “A 
Browning Guide-Book.” ‘The first one, which 
“the hunger and thirst of friends’? made the 





bd -Day Etiquette. By Louise Fiske Bryson. New 
York: W.D. Kerr. Price, 75 cents. 

+The Best Letters of Madame de Sévigné. Edited by 
Edward Playfair Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 
Price, $1.00. 

tThe Death Penalty. A Consideration of the Objec- 
tions to Capital Punishment. With a Chapter on War. 
By Andrew J. Palm. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

| Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

@jJava: The Pearl of the East. ByS. J. Higginson. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

GA Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations,Ancient and 
Modern. Compiled by John Devoe Belton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. A Guide-Book to 
the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. By 
George Willis Cooke. Boston and NewYork : Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. Price, $2.00. 
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author publish, is a selection of literary quota- 
tions from Latin and the languages of continental 
Europe which have been used by modern 
writers. This work is distinguished and excels 
others of its kind in using interesting extracts 
from modern writers, showing their use of the 
quotation. The second, we are happy to say, 
is not a so-called interpreter or expositor of 
Browning, but rather annotations put intoa 
volume by themselves. The titles of the poems 
are arranged alphabetically and the notes placed 
under these. This is one of the needed books. 

“Talks with Athenian Youths’’* is charming. 
Translations from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, 
Euthydemus, and Theaetetus of Plato are made 
in an attractive style. A preface and excellent 
notes add to the work. 

A book for a quiet hour, a book to be silent 
over, is Miss Larcom’s ‘“‘ As it is in Heaven.” t 
Heaven is here and now, is within us, is our re- 
lation to our fellowmen and to God, is her mes- 
sage. 

The ‘“Brickmakers’ Manual’’t possesses par- 
ticular interest for the industrial world, and is 
withal very readable to those not engaged in any 
branch of the brick industry. The material, 
carefully compiled and arranged with additions 
by Mr. J. A. Reep, consists of practical points 
and suggestions, gathered in years of experience 
in the manufacture of brick, and will prove a 
strong incentive to the revival and furtherance 
of this, one of the oldest, though least under- 
stood, industries of which we have record, The 
volume is conveniently indexed and illustrated. 

The thrilling story || of Mungo Park’s explora- 
tions of the Niger has the additional charm of 
being a real biography. It bears the reader 
along comparatively unconscious of any medium 
oflanguage. The volume is superior to most 
books written on similar subjects. 

In ‘“‘Honda the Samurai: A Story of Modern 
Japan,’’2 the author has attempted by a series of 
little stories and pictures to entrap the young 
folks into an acquaintance with the his- 
tory of Japan. The ruse is rather too palpable, 
but all objections to it are soon quelled by the 





*Talks with Athenian Youths. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Price, $1.00. 

TAs Itisin Heaven. By Lucy Larcom. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1. 

{ Brickmakers’ Manual. By R. B, Morrison. Compiled 
and arranged with Additions by J. A. Reep. * Indianap- 
olis: T. A, Randall & Co., Publishers. 

|Mungo Park and the Niger. By Joseph Thomson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

@Honda the Samurai: A Story of Modern Japan. By 
William Elliot Griffis, D.D. Boston and New York: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
Price, $1.50. 
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peculiar interest and toy-likeness of all things 
Japanese. 

In “‘ My Journey to Jerusalem,’’* the Rev. Mr. 
Hubbell tells of the things of interest en route as 
ifhe were conversing with some friend. He 
talks easily and naturally and with consider- 
able spirit. 

At the request of his thirteen grandchildren, 
Grandpa Trumbull narrates how he became a 
sailor.t Inspired with the generosity of old age 
he also tells them all about when he was boy. 
It is a genuine “‘grandpa’sstory,”’ not excepting 
any of the righteous pride. 

“The Perseveranceof Chryssa Arkwright ”’t is 
a highly interesting story that leaves no unpleas- 
ant aftertaste. Indeed, it awakens the reader 
to a consciousness of the innate goodness of the 
human heart,—because he feels that he can 
sympathize with the good people, of this story- 
book at least, in times of trial as well as of tri- 
umph, even when their circumstances change 
most adversely. 

Boys of the uncouth age will promptly appro- 
priate as a favorite possession the book ‘‘Thine, 
Not Mine.’’|| They will find the title more sig- 
nificant as it appears on the book cover,—it is 
written on a baseball man’s belt which is twisted 
around a bat. The book is throbbing with mis- 
chievous school-boy life. 


The vital forces which form the 
foundation of the government of 
the United States, and the best 
methods of preserving and strengthening them 
are the themes treated in the book, “Civil 
and Religious Forces.”’3 The ground is taken 
that while the safety of the nation lies in the 
high moral character of its people, yet the na- 
tion as a political body should absolutely re- 
frain from influencing the people by religions 
teachings. Inthemain the standpoint is the 
true one, but in a few instances the authortends 
to extreme radicalism. In advocating the com- 
plete separation of the church from politics, he 
goes so far as almost to sanction dishonesty in 
the great political parties and then insists that 

* My Journey to Jerusalem. By Rev. Nathan Hubbell. 
New York: Printed by Hunt & Eaton. Price, $1.00. 

+ How I Became a Sailor, and Other Sketches, By Omer 
T. Gillett, A.M., M.D. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
New York: Hunt & Katon. Price, 75 cents. 

t The PerSeverance of Chryssa Arkwright: A Lesson 
in Self Help. By Ella V. Talbot. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

| Thine, Not Mine: A Sequel to Changing Base. By 
William Everett. Boston : Roberts Brothers, Price, $1.25. 

2Civil and Religious Forces. By William Riley Hal- 
stead. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Price, 75 cents, 
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the church should keep clear of this contamina- 
tion. The book is alive and full of clear, cogent 
reasoning.——The third volume of ‘‘ Word 
Studies in the New Testament”’* is devoted to 
six of the Pauline Epistles beginning with 
Romans. As the work proceeds one becomes 
more impressed with its great value. Entirely 
distinct from a commentary, it confines itself to 
separate words, taking them up in order, giving 
them as they appear in the Greek text, throwing 
different lights upon them, and illustrating 


* Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin 
R. Vincent, D.D, Volume III. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00. 
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them by quotations. A full index both of Eng- 
lish and Greek words enables one readily to 
search out any particular term.——In arrang- 
ing his book of selected sacred readings* the 
author has given the verses exactly as they 
appear in the King James Version. Only the 
passages adapted to devotional use have been 
chosen. The selections are made from different 
books of the Old and the New Testament ; sev- 
eral are adapted to special occasions. The book 
is of convenient form and attractive appearance. 


*Selectious from the Psalms with Additional Scripture 
Readings. Arranged by W. I. Lawrence and W. I. Nich- 
ols. Cambridge, Mass.: John Wilson and Son. 
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HomeE News.—April1. The new Free Sugar 
law and the new Immigration law go into 
effect. ——Death of the Hon. J. B. Grinnell. 

April2. Inthe Connellsville coke region a 


crowd of striking workmen fired upon by dep- 

uty sheriffs ; eleven killed and forty wounded. 
April 4. President David Starr Jordan accepts 

the presidency of Leland Stanford University. 


April6. The Grand Army of the Republic 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

April 7. Death of the Rev. Dr. Edward D. 
G. Prime and P. T. Barnum. 

April8. Opening of the congress of inven- 
tors and manufacturers at Washington. 

April 12. Chicago suffers a $1,000,000 fire. 

April 13. President and Mrs. Harrison leave 
Washington for a transcontinental tour. 

April 16, Lieutenant Schwatka starts for 
Alaska to explore west of the Yukon. 

April 17. Death of Prof. C. W. Bennett of 
Garrett Biblical Institute. : 

April 18. Eight men killed in a railroad col- 
lision at Kipton Station, Ohio. 

April 21. Opening of the annual meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton.——A street railway strike occurs in Detroit. 

April 23. International convention of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations opens in Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

April 25. Enos H. Nebeker, the new United 
States Treasurer, takes the oath of office.—— 
The two thousand five hundred employees of the 
Michigan Car Works in Detroit go on strike. 

April 26. Opening of the new Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle.——National Convention of Theosophists 
opens in Boston. 


April 30, The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks is 
chosen Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, 


FOREIGN Nrws.—April 1. Death of Earl 
Granville.——The German Surgical Congress 
opens in Berlin. 

April 3. Opening of the International Miners’ 
Congress in Paris. 

April 8. Death of the French author, Ed- 
mond de Pressensé. 

Aprilg. Creation of the Commonwealth of 
Australia by the Federation Convention at Syd- 
ney. 

April 11. Opening of the Austrian Reichsrath. 

April 13. An assemblage of 10,000 striking 
weavers at Bradford, England, is dispersed by 
the police and military. 

April 14. The Liberals of the House of Lords 
choose Earl Kimberly their leader. 

April 16. Ninety persons drowned in the 
wreck of a British ship off the Caroline Islands. 

April 21. The natives of Portuguese Guiana 
revolt and raise the French flag. 

April 23. A powder explosion near the city 
of Rome demolishes many buildings and injures 
a large number of people. 

April 24. Death of Count von Moltke.— 
The insurgent Manipuris are subdued.——Por- 
tugal yields to the free passage of the Pungwe 
River. 

April 25. A Chilian rebel warship blown up 
by a torpedo and two hundred lives lost.—— 
Death of Grand Duke Nicholas. 

April 28. Death of ex-King Tamasese. 

April 29. The Dominion Parliament opens. 





